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PRE F A C E. 

XTT THETHER we view Mankind 
V V in a natural or civilized (late, 
we ftiall find that the principal part 
of his daily food, and alfo ilioft of 
the articles neceflary to his com- 
fortable enjoyment of Life, ^ are 
drawn from the vegetable kingdom ; 
every endeavour therefore to point 
out with precifion and accuracy the 
Species of Plants, immediately a- 
dapted to the ufe of man, muft carry 
with it its own recommendation ; 
for, By furnifhing him with the 
means of diftinguifhing the different 
Species of plants clearly, he is there- 
by enabled to choofe fuch as are moft 
wholefome, and beft fuited to his 
palate and conftitution, and of re- 
jefting fuch as are difagreeable and 
hurtful. Now this can never be 
anfwered by any method fo well, as 
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by that of calling plants after their 
generic and trivial Names, for thefe 
once acquired, any particular ^5pe- 
cies may be as certainly difcourfed 
upon, as any fingle letter in the Al- 
phabet. By thefe, Botany is re- 
duced to a permanent and univerfal 
language, which may be adopted by 
all people and nations ; but without 
thefe, the moft laboured defcriptions 
often prove incfFedual, and the 
meaning liable to be miftaken. The 
truth of this is evident from the 
writings of many travellers, who 
have endeavoured to defcribe the 
plants peculiar to the feveral, coun- 
tries they have pafTed through ; but 
though they have taken much pains 
to be underftood, yet it is frequently 
out of the power of the moft expert 
Botanift, to be certain of many 
plants they mention, for want of 
their defcriptions being delivered ' 
according to the language of Bo~ 
tany ; or, if the plants were fuch 

as 
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as are in Linneeuey their not fpeaking 
of them by their generic and trivial 
names. IJhefe names would be all 
the defcriptions neceffary to a fcien- 
tific Botanill:, and this method 
would fave fuch travellers^^ a great 
deal of time, but for want of pro- 
ceeding in this way, their labours 
become almoft ufelefs, and the oeco- 
nomy of human life is often robbed 
of many advantages. Hence, a^ 
mongft other inftances, Botany be- 
comes a fcience of the firft confe- 
quence, and claims the moft liberal 
encouragement, as when it is pro- 
perly underftood and applied, it 
may be produ6tive of the greateft be- 
nefits to mankind.. All Gentlemen 
then that travel with the public gopd 
in view, fhould previoully acquire 
fuch a flock of the Linnaean fyftem 
as will enable them to reduce plants 
to their Genera and Species. Nor 
is a competent knowledge of this 
Science lefs neceffary to the ftationed 

A 4 Gentleman ; 
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Gentleman; for furely it ill fuits 
with the charader of a perfon of a 
polite education, to adopt the vul- 
garifms of the unlearned. And yet 
for the moft part this is the cafe, 
there being nothing more frequent 
than for people in a^ high fkatiqn of 
life, to converfe about their frtiits 
and fallad^, under the barbarous 
names they may have heard them 
called by, and which are often locaL 
Gardeners and Nurferymen too 
ought to be well acquainted with 
the Linnaean names of the plants 
they cultivate and deal in, the want 
of which knowledge many times ren^ 
ders their language unintelligible 
even among tliemfelves, efpecially if 
they have been brought up in dif- 
ferent places. The utility of the 
following Manual then muft imme- 
diately appear, as by it any one 
may turnifh liimfelf with the Lin- 
naean names cxf mofl of the efculcnt 
plants in ufe throughout the known 

parts 
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patU' of- die globe-, and that with 
vety little" rrotible ;' for it being 
portabk i-n the pocket, and fyffi- 
cient in itfelf for the purpofe, Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies not at all ac- 
quainted with Botany, may amufe 
thenifelves in their gardens, and ex*- 
amine the greateft part of their ve- 
getables fcientifically, without the 
fatigue 6f regularly ftudying the 
Science, as all fuch terms as were 
unavoidable in true defcription, are 
explained at the beginning of th6 
w6rk. Under this view, likewife, 
it muft become diredlly ufeful to 
thofe who travel, asx they will be 
hereby enabled to fatisfy themfelves 
in regard to the edible plants they 
may meet with abroad, and in thei;- 
writings be capable of giving the 
country names in conjundion with 
the true botanical ones, a thing of 
no fmall confequence in Hiftory. 

Some time paft, Mr. Hugh Rofe, 
Apothecary of ; Norwich, for his 

own 
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Qwn information j fet hinb/elf, about 
cGllejfting tii;e Liilrisan namc$ of the 
J^^c(4lejfitiF/(mt^ ; nkis lift coming into 
my'ha^ds, Imacig ^s many additions 
tO'it as I. could, have defcribed all 
the plants, ^jccept :fuch as arc gcr 
ivejailly' k^Q^n ; and" have digefted 
and . divided ?the whole into eleven 
general Heads, with Subdivifions of 
them, th^t the dcfcriptions of the 
plants might immediately follow 
^v?ry fmall parcel of namcA. Thefe 
dcfcriptions I have delivered in as 
plain and fimple language as poflible, 
being fenfible, that a work . chiefly 
intended to bring pto general ufe 
the fciehtific names of a particulat 
fet of plants only, could not be ex- 
preffed in too familiar a. ilyle. J 
have; likewife aimed at brevity, as 
well as plainnefs, not unfrequently 
making one plant fubfervicnt to the 
defcription of another, by only con- 
tfafting their difference. As to fuch 
Exotics as could not come under my 

infpedtion. 
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infpediion, -I have, deliberately <:on- 
Ailted the beft botanic writers up.on 
them, and by comparing their.' fe-r 
veral dpicriptions, have formed luch 
as I hope will be found to give the 
moft accurate ideas, of the plants 
defcribed. : Knowing alfo, that many 
readers are very felicitous about the 
virtues of plants, I have added the 
moft general phyfical properties of 
the greateft part of thefe> as far as 
could, v^ath propriety, be deduced 
froto their . material compofitions, 
and perceivable effeds upon the or- 
gans of fenfation. 

Having pointed out the principal 
defign, it remains to mention but 
one circumftance more refpedting 
the fucceeding pages ; which is, 
that fe veral plants inferted there 
were never yet generally introduced 
into the kitchen, but all of them 
have been privately tried, and found 
to be equal, nay even to furpafs many> 
whofe ufes have been long eftablifh- 

ed. 
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ed. This muft prove of public ad^ 
vantage, in particular feafons, as out 
of fuch a number, if fome jQiould 
fail, others will be in perfeftion; 
and furely no one will object to 
increafing the Efculcnt Plants, from 
an opinion of its tending to promote 
luxury, efpecially if he refled that 
human health and vigour can never 
be fupported fo well, as by a fre- 
quent ufe of vegetable diet, and that 
by having a great variety to choofe 
from, both the palates and pockets 
of different people will be the more 
agreeably accommodated. 
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As it was impoffibk to deliver a njosrk of iiislSnp^ ; 
-^ with afiy tolerable propriety, without making ufe ' 
of feme of the terms peculiar to the fcience^ it wdl ie 
nectjfary for fucb readers as ma^ be entire flrange^s^t^r- 
Botan}\ to get a perfeSl idea of the few gmerS "^mes ' 
following^ before they confult the defcripiiojis of the 
plants^ otherwife they will not be able clearly to com-. ' 
prehend them, as thefe words are conjiantly occurrir^. 

I Annual. 15 Calyx. . - 

i BienniaL 16 Catkin. "' 

3 Perennial. 17 Petal. 

4 Seflile. 18 Gliime. * 

5 Serrated. ^9 Arifta, or Awri. ' 

6 Crenatcd.. 20 Floret. 

7 Pinnated^ or winged, ^t Gcrrticn, or Seed-bud. 

8 Peduncle. 2% Pericarpium. 

9 Spike. ^5 Capfulc. . 
10 Spicula. 24 Stamina. 
ii Panicle. 25 Styles. 

12 Spadix. 26 Stigma. 

13 Racemus* 27 Summit* 

14 Umbel. 

1 A plant is faid to be Aknud vhen it dies> 
rqot and branchy in %Yi^ courfe of the year in 
which it vegetated % as Common Barley. 

2 A Biemal plant is that which totally periflies 
the fecond year after it' vegetated ^ as Garden 
Clary. 

2 3f A Pere- 
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3^ A Perennial phnt is fuch whofe root continues 
alive, in the ground for many years; as fcveral 
forts of Mint. 

4 A leaf qr flower is faid to be Seffile when it 
has np, foot- (talk ^ as the leaf and flower of the 
Garden Purfla5ij|. ' , , /" 

5 A/erraUd k^fls fuch as hath its margin cut 
into ;.teeih. like thofc upon the edgeof afaws asL 
ii> the Rofe leaf ' 

6 A leaf is faid to be crenated when its margin 
is cut into femicircular teeth ; as the leaf of Ground - 
Ivy. 

7 A pinnated or winged^ leaf hath fev^ral leiTer 
leaves placed on each fide a common foot-ftalk ; . 
as the leaf of the A(h. 

8 A Peduncle is the fl:alk that fupport§ a jlow- 
cr, and is fo called to diftinguifli it from the llalk 
that fuftains a leaf. 

9 A Spike is- formed by many '•fcfliK '^flowers 
(landing on both, or oh all fides a common pe- 
duncle*-, as a fpike of Lavender. 

10 A Spicula is -a partial fpike; rn Wheat, the 
main fpike is compofed qf a nulnber of fpiculae. 

1 1 A Panicle is fxwncied by the flowers* -being i 
varioufly branched from the extremity of a x:om* : 
mon flem, upon feparate peduncles; as in the 

iJ2 fA{Spadix^k *^^flowcr-ftem that is protruded 
out of a Ihe^jti ; asnid)ft€U>f the Ciwnnnion Arum. 

• »ij'iAi/5^f^wi64i'a-toi% bunch 6 each 

• This fort of peduncle Linnxus more properly calls a 
■^- ^ 2 of 
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of wMch it fupported on ^ diftilnSl: peduncle, 
which fprings from the fide of a common ped»n-' 

14 An Umbel is a bunch of flowers, iti'Wb'idi^ . 
iD?p}r fCaavnftS fpedunclcs,, .x')^ng fo. on 'ecjj^al 
height, proceed from a point at the extrtmitjf.^, 
a ftem,, and f^ipport ^be, flowers in finallxlufters 1 
al in Common Wfleyf'' V ; ^'' .'' '^.^^V O A ?.s: 

15 A Ga/yx is the leaf or leaves i^at rpnclo^ 
and protedt the other parts of a flower, betbre 
they expand, * ' : * -"/ :^,\ 

i6 A C^//t/;^ is a fort of compound jq^^y^^^cpn- 
fifting of a great mapy .fcalps, ranged ^ng a 
common -ricepti'cle, '^and'hds o^'tiinM 'I'lls^ n&mc . 
from its refemblihk ^'cWtaJlV'ii iti^the WlSfdW:"^' 

17 Tht P^tal,OT Petals of a flower, are the Jeaf 
or leaves^ pkceS'iivithii^^the^'^tlyx;- ancl aWfaf Va- 
rious fliapcs and colours^ accordin'g^'tb tn^'hatufV 
of the plant. : .. - ^ li '* r. A .• - : ; 

18 Glume* is a term which ought to be applied 
only to grafs-leavcd plants, and Ihould be confin- 
ed to point out the chaffy leaf that immediately 
furrounds the feed. ' 

19 An Arijla or Jwn^ is a fort of beard that 
fprings from fome part of a huflc or feed of the 
grafs-leaved plants ; as the beard of Barley. 

20 A Floret is a partial flower; a compleat 

* Glumuy a hujk^ has not hitherto had any definite mean- 
ing in Botany, which has caufed fome confufion even in the 
works of Linnasus ; for in defcribing the grafs-leaved plants^ 
he fometimes ufes it for the calyx^ and fometimes for the pe- 
tals, or chaff* that furrou^d the feed, whereby it is not al- 
ways poffible to finderfland his meaning. The propriety of 
confining it to the petals therefore muft immediately appear. 

flower 
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flower of the Dandelion is compofed of a number 
offlore^s. : 

21 The GermeH is the rudiment of the fruit, or 
fijfcd-vcffcl. 

■ 22 A Pericarptum is a fecd-v<flcl arrived at ma- 

ttiriry. 

25 A Capfuk \i a dry hollow feed-veflel^ that 
cleaves or jplits in fome certain manner 5 as a 
I'oppy-head. 

i^Tht Stamina zrt tfie little- threads Handing 
within the petals, and are called the male organs 
of genericion. ' ' 

,25 The Styles are fmall pillars, nioftly placed in 
the, centre of the ftamina, and are the female or- 
gans of generation.' 

,26 The Stigfha is the top of the ftjrle, and. is 
varioufly formed. 

2 7 The Summits are the tops of the ftamina. 
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CHAPTER L 

ESCULENT ROOTS.. 

SECTION!. 

•Roots now Or formerly 'made t^e of as Bread * 

1 -ARUM colocafia. Egyptian Arum 
X V. ^ Colocafia. 

2 hrixm ticn\^nt\xmy EataMe Afiim* 

3 Aruip pefcgrinum. Eiders. 

4 Calla paluftris* Water Dragons. 

5 Convolvulus batatas* Spanijh Potatoes. 

6 Diofcorea fativa^ "] 

7 Diofcorea alata. > Indian Tarns. 

8 Diofcorea bulbifera.J 

9 Jatroplla maniot. Cajava or Indian 

Bread. 

10 Nymphaea lotus* Egyptian Lotus. 

1 1 Sagittaria fagittifolia. Common Arrow-- 

head. , 

12 Solanum tuberofum. Common Potatoes. 

13 Yucca glorigfa. Adam*s Needle. 

B 14 Polygonum 
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14 Polygonum divaricatum. EaJiernBuck* 
wheat. 

I Arum colocafia. Lin. Sp. pi. 1368. 

Arum maximum Egyptium, quod vulgo 
Colocafia. Bauh. Pin. 195. 

Great has been the controverfy amongft 
ancient Botanifts concerning this-plant ; fomc 
infifting that it was the Faba Egyptia of 
Diofcoridcs an^d Theophraftus, and others 
denying it, contending with good reafon that 
it was the feed of the Faba Egyptia thzt 
was eaten, and not the root. This plant no 
doubt is the true Colocafia of the ancients, 
and the fame which is mentioned by Virgil 
in his Eclogues *. It grows in Crete, Cy- 
prus, Syria, and Egypt, propagating itfelf 
chiefly by its roots ^ for it flowers fo late, 
tha^ it can perfedl its feeds, only in particu- 
lar feafons. This laft circumftance induced 
many travellers to believe it was not natural 
to thefe parts, but had been introduced there, 
and was the means of leading them intb 
miftakes about the plant, the general habit 
of which fomewhat agreeing with that of 
the Faba Egyptia^ and fome afferting that 
the root of the latter was eaten, they im- 
plicitly pronounced the former to be the 
Faba Egyptia, thq root of which had been 
afiirmed by fome to be the true Colocajia. 

Dr. Haflelquift met with the Arum coloca-- 
Jia both in the fields and gardens of Egypt. 

♦ Eclog. iv. V. 20. 

It 
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It hath a large tuberous root coveted with, 
a brownifli Ikin, but when xut is 'white 
within, and of a (harpifli acrid tafte^' * 

The leaves come immediately from the 
root on long, thick footftalks 5 they am 
large, and fomewhat of the Ihape jof thofc 
of the Butielr bur, of a dark fliining green 
colour, and have their fbotftalk inlerted 
near their centre. ..:./' 

Among the leaves- rifes the flower-^ftalfc^ 
which is round, of a pale green, and ter>t 
minated by a large (heath including a peftle, 
or clap|)er, like that of. our Wake*RobIn, 
but longer, thinner, and let round at the 
bottom with red berricsv : ■''./' 

The roots of ^moft of the fpecres :of this 
geicus are intolerably acrimonious, but this 
is of a milder nature, and much efleemed 
by the inl^abitants of the Eaft' for its nu- 
tritious quality. > What pungency it has is 
taken out by foaking.it in water for fame 
hours, after which, it is dried and is then 
fit for table. Sometimes, however, they are 
boiled or roitfted, and eaten as potatoes^^A 
root or two of Colacajid with a glafs of good 
wine is a pleafant regale. 

2 Arum efculentum. datable Arum. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1369. 

Arum minus, nymphseaefolio, efculentum. 
Sloan, yam. 62. 

' This is a native of America. It i^ a 
much fmaller plant than the former, and 

B 2 ^ hits 
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h«s l^vcs rcfcmbling our Water Lily. The 
inhabitants of the fugar iflands cultivate it 
in plenty, as food for theit flaVes* It has 
a mild root, and not only this is eaten, but 
the leaves alfo, which are a favourite fallad 
among the Indians, and on that account 
they are called Indian Kale. This circiim* 
ilanc^ probably induced Linnseus to give it 
the trivial name oi efculentumy the better to 
dJflinguiAi it from thofe Arums ^ wrhofe r6ots 
only are eaten. 

3 Arum peregrinum. Edders. Lin. Sp. 
fL 1369. . 

This is likev^ife a native of America, and 
^is cultivated for tlie roots in the fame man<- 
Tier as that juft mentioned. It dificrs from 
the e/cukn turn, in having leaves between the 
form of an heart and that of a fpear. The 
roots of both^ the fpecies are eaten the fame 
as are potatoes with us, and. the £dders are 
i^ery pleafant. 

. There are fome others of this genus,' 
-lyhofe roots are efculent^ as thofe of the 
yagittifoUum^ but they are riot fo generally 
cultivated, 

I 

. 4 CALLApaluftris. Water D'ragoni^ Lin. 
Sp.PL 1373. 

;.:Dracunculus aquatilis. Dod. plant. 330. 

The roots of tliis are faid to be eaten, ,but 

in what manner I cannot learn. It is a na- 

• •:.... . '•■ tive 
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tivc of the northern parts of Europe, and 
;fows in the marOies. The root is thicks 
icfhy, and jointed. It creeps in the mud, 
and fends up in cluflers many fiftulous flalksj 
fupporting beart-fhaped, deep green leaves. 
The flower-ftends rife in the midfl of the 
tufts of leaves, to about eight inches high; 
they are round, thick, of a pale green, and 
are furrounded by the bafes of the leaves. 
Each ftem terminates with a light green, 
plain fpatha, v^hicb is fnipped at it&bafe, 
and includes a chib-ihaped fpadix, fur- 
rounded with hermaphrodite, whitifb, chivy 
flowers, having peither calyx, nor petals, 
hut are fucceeded by red globular berries, 
ftanding round the fpadix:, as they do in 
common Arum. The fpatha is permanent, 
and remains with the fruit. 



5 Convolvulus batatas. SpaniJI^ Pofa^ 
toes. Lin. Sp, pi. 220. 

Convolvulus indicus vulgo Patates didlum. 
Rati Hi/i . y 2% . 

The Batatas, is a native of both Indies, 
but has been a long time cultivated in Spain 
and Portugal, 'whence the roots are annually 
imported. 

It puts forth many long, trailing ftalks, 
which are very rough-, and as' thdy run on 
the ground they ftrike fibres, and produce 
large, irregular, tuberous roots. The ftalks 
are furnilhed with almoft fpear-fhaped 

B 3 leaves. 
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leaves, of a dark green colour, with five 
prominent veins running through each^ 
The flowers are produced at the bofoms of 
the leaves, on long peduncles ; they are belU 
fliaped, fpread open at the top, and contain 
five ftamina and one ftyl^ each, crqwned 
with a forked ftigma. 

The root is firm, of a pale brown on thq 
outfide, white within, very fweet, and ia 
the only one at prefent koovvn, in all this 
copious genus, to be efculent, thofe of the 
reft of the fpecies being either very pungent, 
or violently cathartick. It is a plant that; 
well repays the time and labour of the cul- 
tivators, for one buihel of the roots generally 
yields fifty; but we capnot reap this benefit, 
as our climate is not warm enough to pro^ 
duce the plant to perfe^ion, 

JThefe are certainly the fame fpecies of 
roots as thofe which Columbus's failors were 
treated with by the inhabitants of Cubaj^ 
and which they faid wer? very fweet, and 
when boiled tafted like chcfnuts. 

6 Dioscoi^EA fativ^. T(imsi. J^in. Sp^ 

f. 1463. . 

Volubilis nigra, folio cordato qervofo, 
Bloane Jam. 46. Htji. I^ p. 140. 

This is a native of both thje Indies, and 
is cultivated in all th^e fugar iflands in the 
Weft, where the roots are the principal food 
of the Negroes. 

It 
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It fends forth many Weak, fniooth, flender 
ftalks, which fix themfelves to any fupport 
near them, in the manner of our Briony, 
fome of them running to the length of 
twenty feet; they are blackifh, are furniflied 
with heart-ihapcd leaves, ending in acute 
points, and each has five longitudinal veins, 
which take their rife at the bafe, and diverge 
towards the fides, but meet, again at the 
apex. The flov^ers come oiit in a racemus 
at the footftalks of the leaves -, they have no 
petals, but confift of a fmall calyx cut into 
fix parts, and are male and female in diftindt 
plants. The male flower has fix hairy fl:a- 
mina, and the female a three cornered ger- 
hien, crowned with three ftyle^, and be- 
comes a capfule of three cells, -each con- 
taining two membranous feeds. 

7 DioscoREA alata. Tarns. Lin. Sp. 
pL 1462. 

Volubilis rubra; caule membranulis ex- 
tantibus alato, folio cordato nervofo. Sloan, 
yam. 46. Hiji. I. p. 140. 

This too grows fpontaneoufly in both the 
Indies, and is cultivated in manner of the 
former. It differs from thc/ativa in being 
a fmaller plant, in the ftalks being red, tri- 
angular, and winged, and fometimes putting 
out bulbs at their joints, as' they trail on 
the ground. 

B 4 8 Dios- 
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8 DioscoREA bulbifcra. Tarns. Lin. 
Sp. pL 1463. 

Rhizophora Zeylanica, fcammonii foliq 
fmgulari, radice rotunda. Herm, Par. 217, 
/. 217. 

This differs from both the former in the 
roots being rounder, Ifs leaves referable 
thofe of Scammony in their (hape, but tthey 
are war ted. 

The roots of all thefc three fpecies are 
promifcuoufly eaten, by the name of Tarns; 
they differ greatly ip colour, fize, and (hape; 
fome being blueifh, fome brqwnifh ^ and as 
to fliape, fome are round, others irregularly 
oblong. With refped: to fize, they weigh 
from a pound to ten and upwards. They 
are of a very nutritious nature, eafy to di'geft, 
and when drefled, are preferred to the beft 
whpaten bread. The tafte is fomewhat like 
the potatoe, but more lufcious. For pegroe 
food they are generally boiled, and then 
beaten into a ma(h. The white people grin4 
them to. flour, and make bread and puddings 
of them. In order to have the benefit of 
.|hem the year through, upon digging thern 
up, they are expofed in the fun to dry, in 
the manner of our onions, and when fufh- 
ciently weathered, they are preferved in dry 
land, garretSj or cafks, and if kept, frorh 
riioiilure, will continue feveral feafons, and 
lofe nothing of their primitive goodnefs. 

■ . - 9 Jatropha 
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9 Jatropha maniot. Caffava. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 1429. 

Arbor fuccD vencnatQ, radicc cfculcnta. 
Baub. Pin. 512. 

The CaJ/ava is a native of the warmer 
parts of America. It 15 a fhrubby plant, 
fending up feveral ftalks feven or eight feet 
high, which are covered with a thin bark, 
of different hues^ according to the age of 
the ftems, it being grpy, red, or blue. The 
ilalks and branches are furniflied with 
fmooth, hand-ihaped leaves, confifting of 
five or feven lance-fhaped lobes each. The 
flowers come out in bunches at the tops of 
the flalks, fome being male and others fe- 
male. The male has no calyx, but is comr 
pofed of a bell-fhaped p'etal, containing ten 
ilamina, forming a. column. The female 
alfo has no calyx, and confifts of five whitifli 
petals, furrounding three bifid ftyles, and 
is fucceeded by a capfule of three cells, con-> 
taining one feed each. The principal root 
is about half a yard long, and two or three 
inches thick ; almoft cylindrical, red or 
greyifli on the outfide, white within, of a 
farinaceous fubftance, mixed with a milky 
juice, and every part of it is a fatal poifoa 
when raw ; but notwithftanding thi$, thefe 
roots furniOi a very great part of the daily 
food of the inhabitants of all denominations 
in the Weft Indies. 

When thefe roots are full grown and fit 
for ufe, it requires no great labour to get 

them 
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them up, for they do not penetrate far into 
the ground, and therefore the method ufed 
ty the negroes, is, to pluck up the whole 
tree, roots and all, and if any of the offsets 
chance to feparate, which is fometimes the 
cafe, ihey draw thefe up with a hoe. In 
order to prepare them for food, they pare 
off the outer bark with a coarfe knife; then 
the roots are rubbed on large copper graters 
to reduce them to meal, which much re- 
fcmbles the fawings of fome white grained 
wood. When a fufficient quantity of meal 
is obtained, it is put into a prefs, and (he 
watery part fqueezed from it, and carefully 
fet by in vefl'els kept at hand for the purpofe. 
The fubftantial part is then taken from the 
prefs, and if immediately wanted for bread, 
it is made into cakes, and baked upon iron 
plates over a flow fire, till they become 
brown ; after which they will keep fweet 
for feveral months. The plates are about 
two feet broad, and half an inch thick, and 
are placed either upon ftones, or an iron 
trivet. A fire is made underneath, and 
when the iron is properly heated, which 
they try by touching it with their fingers, 
they lay the meal on equally over the whole 
plate, till they have covered it about two 
inches thick. As it roafts, the perfon that 
attends it, gently, pafles a fmooth piece of 
wood over the furface, which caufes the 
inafs to incorporate and fubfide, till it be- 
comes not above the eighth of an inch thick. 
When 
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When baked enough^ it is taken ofF^ and 
laid a few hours in the ifuny that i( any 
moifture yet remains^ it may be difSpated^ 
and thereby prevent the cake from con- 
traiSling.a mould. This bread is eafy to 

, digeft, very nourifhing, though but coarfe 
in the mouth. A piece of it dipped in 
water or other liquor, vvill foon fwell. to fe- 
veral times the thicknefs it was before it was 
put in. When Cajpiva is intended to be 
laid up as a ftock to have recourfe to occa- 
fionally, or for the cpnvenience of packing 
it up to fend about the country, it is then 
cured in the following manner : They put 
a parcel of the meal into a pan over a flow 
fire, and to prevent it from burning, or , 
fticking to the pan, they continue ftirring 
it about with a wooden inflrument made for 
that purpofe. . By this operation it is brought 
into granules, and when dry enough, it is 
taken out and laid by in {oftnc convenient 
place, and by now and then expofing it to 
the fun, or the warmth of a ftove, it may 
be prcferved fweet for feveral years. What- 

. ever offal may happen to be made in any 
preparation of the root, is carefully faved, 
and dried in a ftove. This is often ufed to 
thicken their foups ; but more generally, it 
is afterwards roafted very, brown, and being 
fermented , with the roafted roQts of the 
Convohulus batatas and qielaffes, an ine- 
briating liquor, called ouycou^ is prepared 
fropi it,, and is a favourite drink of the na- 
tives. 
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tivcs, and with which they moflly get into- 
krably intoxicated at their feafts and public 
entertainments. No part of this extraor- 
dinary root is wafted, for the juice, though 
a pcrfcdt poifon crude, i? toiled up with 
meat, pepper, and other fpices, as occafion 
requires, into a moil agreeable and whole- 
fome foup 5 and they are very careful to 
jprefcrve it for this purpofe^ Sometimes^ 
however, their hogs and pquhry find means 
to get at it, and drink it, which is inftant 
death to them; yet the creatures fo poi- 
foned, are eaten with the fame iafety and 
unconcern, as if they had been properly 
butchered. 

Dr. Bancroft mentions another fort of 
Cajfava ufed by the Indians, which he calls 
the fweet Cajfhvay and they Cdmanioc^ and 
fays it differs little from the former, but in 
that it is not poifonous. This poffibly may 
be the root of a fpecics of this genus, but it 
certainly can never be a. variety of the fame 
plant. 'Notwithftanding its innocent quality, ' 
its roots are not regarded by the narives as 
equal to the others, they yielding lefs meal 
in proportion to their fize, and that more 
fpungy and lefs nutritive. 

ID Nymph-^a lotus. Egyptian Lotus. 
^Xain. Sp. pi. 729. 

Nymphsea foHis amplioribus profunde 
crenatis fubtus areolatis. Brown, j^am. 34 j. 

This is an aqiuatick pjant, and a native of 

both 
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both the Indies. It fends up feveral Urge 
leaves, ftanding fingly on long footftalks; 
thefe are heart-^Hiapedy deeply cut at their 
bafe, of a light green colour, and {harply 
dentated on their edges. The flower- ftalk^ 
come immediately from the root j they arc 
long,« and each is terminated by one large^^ 
white double flower, of an agreeable fmell, 
and like that of our white Water Lily, but 
it is not quite fo full of petals. The calyx 
coniifls of four permanent leaves, in the 
centre of which is placed the germen ^ this 
turns to a bottle * (haped feed - veiTel, of 
many cells, containing roundiih feeds. . 

The root is conical, firm, about the fize 
of a middling Pear, covered with a blacki(h 
bark, and fet round with fibres. It has a 
. fweetiih tafte, and when boiled or roafted, 
becomes as yellow within as the yolk of an 
Egg. The plant grows in abundance on the 
banks of the Nile, and is there much fought 
after by the poor people, who in a {hort 
fpace of time collet enough to fupply their 
families with food for feveral days. 

II Sagittaria fagittifolia* Common 
Arrowhead. Lin. Sp. pL 1410. 

Sagitta aquatica minor latifolia. Buuh* 
Pin. 194. 

This plant grows common in rivulets and 
water ditches, and often varies much in the 
iize and form of its leaves. Ofbeck, in his 
.Voyage to China, fays he faw Sagittaria 

bulbis 
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Bulbis oblongis cultivated in the fatoe field 
with Rice and ^ympbaa Nelumbo; it re- 
fembled the European Sagiftaria, but Wa8 
larger, which might be owing to the cul- 
ture : the roots of the Chinefc fort arc the 
fize of a clenched fifl, and are oblong, and 
the Swedifh arc round, and not much larger 
than peas. We change the quality of the 
ground, he remarks, by draining the water, 
and other arts, till we make it agreeabld^ to 
our few forts of corn ; but the Chinefe make 
ufc of fo many plants for their fubfiftence, 
that they can fear ce have any fort of ground, 
but what will fit fome one of them.- Thus 
they do not improve the field for the feed, 
but chufe the feed for the field. 

The Sagittifolia fends down into the mud 
many long, flender, brittle fibres, with a 
bulb fufpcnded at the end of each, which in 
Auguft is about the fize of an Acorn, and of 
a fine blue colour, ftreakcd with yellow. 
The in fide is white, firm, df a farinaceous 
tafte, but a little muddy. From the crown 
of this bunclr of fibres, (hoot ma^y long-, 
fpungy ftalks, fupporting large arrow-fhap- 
ed leaves, of a fine green colour, and glofly 
furface. Amidft thefe rife the flower-ftcms, 
higher than the leaves, fuftaining at their 
joints three or four white flowers, on long 
•peduncles, each confifting of. three roundifli 
petals, which fpread open. The upper- 
moil flowers are all male, with many awl- 

{haped 
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fhaped ftatninai the lower ones all female, 
with petals like the male, furroundirtg many 
comprefled feed-buds, collefted in a head^ 
having very (hort ftyles, with acute ftigma- 
ta, Thefe flowers are fucceeded by rough 
heads, containing many fmall feeds. 

I cured fomc of the bulbs of this plant, 
in the fame manner that Saloop is cured, 
wjien they acquired a fort of pellucidnefs; 
and on boiling them afterwards they broke 
into a glutinous meal, and tailed like old 
peas^ boiled. 

12. SoLANUM tuberofum. Common Po^ 
tatoes. Lin. Sp. pi. 265. 

Solanum tuberofum efculentum. Batth. 
Pin. 167. . . 

The common Potatoe is a native of-Feru, 
in South America. It has been introduced 
into England about a century and half, but 
was amongft us a long time before, much at- 
tention was paid to it, nor did it come into 
ufe in the families of the higher clafs of 
people, till within a few years paft. The 
Irifb feem to have been the firft general cul- 
tivators of it in the weftern parts of Europe, 
and it is fo extended now as to form a prin- 
cipal part of the winter food, both of the 
Irilh.and Englifli. T'here are two forts, the 
red and the white roots, which are oply fe- 
minal variations ; and there are alfo feveral 
varieties of thefe. Potatoes abound with an 
3 iniipid. 
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infipid, phlegmatic jaicc, which inducers 
many to think they are not nutritious ; and 
indeed fuch forts as break into a watery 
meal in the boiling, can afford but very little 
nourifliment, as they are always found to 
prove very diuretick, and greatly ta in- 
creafe the quantity of urine. On the con- 
trary, ihofe kinds which cut firm when 
thoroughly boiled, efpecially the white 
forts, muft be nutritive, as they contain a 
more mucilaginous juice, than thofe that 
eafily break, which thickening in the boil* 
ing, is the occafion of the parts cohering.. 
Of equal quantities pf the powder of Pota- 
toes and the flour of Wheat, a good fort of 
bread may be made; and ftarch and hair 
powder may alfo be obtained from thefe 
roots. 

13 Yucca gloriofa *• Adams Needle* 
Lin. Sp. pi. 456. 

Cordyline foliis pungcdtibus integerri- 
mis. Jloy. Lugd. Bat. 22. 

This is a native of 'the fame place as the 
former. There are fevieral fpecies of the 
genus, all natives of America, but moft of 
them are to be met with in the gardens and 
green-houfes of the curious in England. 
The Gloriqfa differs from the reft, in having 

* The plant that flowered at Coftefey, near Norwich, in 
1782, and which was affirmed to be the Succotrine Aioe^ was 
only one? pf this fpecies ; but it was a very llrong plant, and 
the item rofe to above iix feet high. 

2 the 
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the iiiirgins of its leaves entire. In old 
plants the leaves arc about eighteen incfies 
long, and two broad^ of a dark green co- 
lour, and each ends in a iharp lliiF fpine* 
They are thickly fet round the bottom of 
the ftem to a fpan Qr more upward, whence 
iflues a round, rigid, purplifli-green ftalk, 
to the height of three feet- or more, and 
which is fet round with branches to the 
very top. At the bafe of each branch ftands 
a fmall red leaf,, with a green apex. The 
brartches are fparedly fet with bellr^^fliaped 
flowers, which . hang downwards } they are 
white, with purplilh ftripes on the outfide^ 
and confift of fix petals each, joined toge- 
ther by their bafes. In the center of the 
flower are fix- ftiort^ reflexed ftamina, and an 
oblong, three cornered ^ermen, wiiich be- 
comes an angular capfule, of three cells, 
filled with compreffed feeds. 

The root is thick and tuberous, and is 
ufed by the Indians for bread, being firft re- 
duced into a cbarfe meal; but this is only 
in times of fcarcity, and* when more grate- 
ful roots fail them. In like .cafes the peo- 
f)le of England have been glad to fupport^ 
ife with the roots of the Spircca Jilipendula^ 
(Dropwort) the Scirpu^ mariiimusi (Baftard 
Cypcrus) and even with thofe of the 7"r///- 
cum repenSf (Dogs-grafs) and alfo of thcJfc 
t)f the Common Brake, or Fern. 
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14 Polygonum divaricatum. Eajiern 
Buckwheat. Lin. pL 520. 

Perficaria alpina, folio nigricante, floribus 
albis. All. Pedem./^i. /. 8. 

This grows in Siberia and the Ifland of 
Corfica, in the Mediterranean. *Tis a pe- 
rennial plant, with a creeping root, com- 
pofed of many tough fibres. The ftalk rifes 
hear half a yard high, breaking into many 
fpreading branches, which are moftly bent 
at their joints, and are furnifhcd with nar- 
row, fmooth, light green, fpear-fhaped 
' leaves, ending in an acute point. The flowers 
are produced in loofe fpikes at the ends of 
the branches -, they have no calyx, are fmall 
and white, confift of one petal each, ciit at 
the brim into five fpreading fegments, and 
contain eight ftamina and three. ftyles. 
When the flower fades the petal enwraps a 
roundi(h, (harp-pointed feed. 

The roots (reduced into coarfe meal) are 
the ordinary food of the Siberians, as they 
are alfo of the mountain-rats. Thefc ani- 
mals are provident enough in the winter to 
lay up a proper ftore for the fummer, which 
being known to the natives, and they being 
too indolent to dig for them, ramble in queft 
of the ratsi granaries, and having hit upon 
them, .m'ake no fcruple to carry away the 
produce of all their induftry. 
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tloQts occajtonally eaten as Condiments^ or for 

other Family Purpofes. 

1 A MOMUM zingiber. Common Gin^ 
-^ ger. ) 

2 Allium cepa. Common Onion. 

3 Allium afcalonicum. ' Shallot^ or Efcba-' 

lot. 

4 Allium fcorodoprafum. Rokambole. 

5 Apium pfitrofelinum. Common Parjley. 
— latifoliuni. Large-rooted Parfley. 

6 Bunium bulbocaftanum. Earth-nut, or 

Pig' nut. 

7 Beta rubra. Red Beet. 

8 Braffica rapa. Common Turnep. 

•— — — rapa punicea. Purple - rooted 

Turnep. 

rapa Jlavefcens. Yellow-rooted 



tkami 



Turnep. 

rapa oblonga. Long- rooted Tur- 



nep. , 
9 Campanula rapunculus. Rampion. 

10 Cochlearia armoracia. Horfe Radijh. 

1 1 Carum carui. Caraway. 

12 Cyperus efculentus. Rujh^nut. 

1 3 Daucus carota, Wild Carrot. 

14 Eryngium^maritimum. Sea Holly. 

C i ^5 Guilan- 
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15 Guilandina moringa. Ceylon Guilan" 
dina. 

r6 Heliarrthus tubqrofus. yerufalem Arti- 
choke. 

17 Ixia chinenfis. Spotted Ixia, 

1 8 Ixia crocata. Greater African Ixia. 

19 Ixia bulbifcra. Bulb-bearing Ixia. 

20 Lathy r us tuberofus. Feas Earth-nut. 

21 Orobus tubcrolus. Heath Peas. 

22 Orchis tnafcula. Male Orchis. 

23 Paftinaca fativa. The Parfnep. 
2^ Raphanus fativus. The Radifh. 

25 Scorzonera hifpanica. Viper s Grafs. 

26 Sium Sifaruoi. Skirrets. 
CLilium martagon. Martagon Lify. 

' f Tulipa gefneriana. Common Tulip. 

28 Tragopogon pratenfe. Telloyi Goats- 

beard. 

29 Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goats- 

beard. 

I Amomum zingiber^ Common Ginger. 
Lin. Sp. pl.i. Zingiber. Bauh, Piri. ^y. 

This is a. native of bolh the Indies, and 
furnifhes a confidefable article of trade to 
the inhabitants of each. It is a perennial, 
and the roots, fpread in the ground in digi- 
tated clufters. From thefe rife feveral reed- 
like ftalks, near a yard high, having a few 
narrow^ grafly leaves towards their tops. 
Among thefe come forth the flovver-ftems; 
they are nak^d all the way up, and termi- 
nated 
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nated by fcaly, oval fpikes of fmall blue 
flowers, confiding of one irregular petal, 
having a ihorit tube; this is cut into four 
fegment$ at the brim, and includes one fta- 
men and one ftyle. The gcrmen becomes a , 
three-cornered capfule, containing inany 
feeds. 

. Ginger is an excellent ftomachick, and a 
powerful expeller of flatulencies. The green 
frefli root preferved as a fweetmeat, is pre- 
ferable to any other. The Imdians flice the 
green root among their fallad herbs, in or- 
der to render them more grateful to the pa- 
late, and make them fit eafier on the fto- 
mach, 

2 Allium cepa. Common Onion. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 431. Cepa vulgaris. Baub. Pin. 71. . 

From whence this was firft brought into 
Europe is not known, but that it is natural 
to Africa is beyond 'a doubt, it being evii- 
dent- that Onions were eaten by the Egyp- 
tians above two thoufand years before 
Chrift, and they make a great part of their 
conftant food to this day in Egypt. Dr. 
Haflelquift fays it is not to be wondered at 
that the Ifraelitcs * fhould long for them, 
after they had left this place, for whoever 
has tailed Oftions in Egypt muft allow, that 
ncJne can be had better in any part of the 

♦ Numbers, chap. xi. ver. 5. 

C 3 univerfc : 
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univerfe: here, he goes on, they arc fwect, 
in other countries they arc naufeous and 
ftrong ; here they are foft, whereas in the 
north and other parts they are hard, and 
their coats fo compadt, that they aire diffi- 
cult to digeft. They eat them roaftcd, cut 
into four, pieces, with fome bits of roaftcd 
meat, which the Turks call kebab ; an4 
with this difli they are fo delighted, that 
they wi(h to enjoy it in Paradife. They 
likewife make a foup of them in Egypt, 
which HajQTelquift fays is one of the beft 
difhes he ever eat. The many ways of 
drefling Onions in England are knowrj to 
every family, but in regard to wholefomer^ 
nefs, there is certainly no method equal to 
boiling, as thus they are rendered mild, of 
eafy .digeftion,.and go off without leaving 
thofe heats in the ftomach and bowels, 
which they arer apt tp do any other way; 
Their nature is to attenuate thick, vifcid 
juices, confequcntly a plentiful ufe of them 
in cold phlegmatick conftitutions muft 
prove beneficial. Many pepple (hun them 
on account of the ftrong, difagreeable fmell 
they communicate to the breath ; this may 
be remedied by eating a few raw Parfley 
leaves imrtiediately after, which will ef- 
fedlually overcome the fcent of the Onions^ 
and caufe them to fit more eafy on the fto- 
mach. 

3 Allium 
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3 Allium afcalonicum. Efcbalof. Lin. 
Sp. fL 429. Cepa fterilis. Bauh. Pin. jz. 

This was found wild in Paleftine, by 
Dr. Haflelquift. The root is- conglobate, 
confifting of many oblong roots, bound to- 
gether by thin men^branes. Each of thefe 
fmall roots fends forth two or three fiftu- 
lous, long, awl-fhaped leaves, ifluing from 
a {heath, and are nearly like thofe of the 
common dnion. The flovver-ftem fhoots 
from a membranaceous fheath, is round, al- 
raoft naked, and terminated by a globular 
umbel of flowers, which have eredt, pur- 
plifli, lance-fhapcd petals, of the length of 
the ftamina. 

The root of this fpecies is very pungent, 
has a ftrong, but not unpleafant fmcll, and 
therefore is generally preferred to the Onion, 
for making high-flavoured foups and gra- 
vies. It Is alfo put into pickles, and in the 
Eaft-Indies ihey ufe an abundance of it for 
this purpofe. 

4 Allium fcorodoprafum. Kokambole. 
Lin. Sp* pi* 425. ^ 

Allium ftaminibus alterne trifidis, capite 
bulbifero, fcapo ante maturitatem contorto. 
HalL alL 2. 

This grows naturally in Denmark and 
Sweden. It hath a heart-ihaped, folid root, 
which ftands fide-ways of the ftalk. The 
leaves ^re broad, and are a little crenated on 

C 4 their 
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their edges. The flowers are of a pale pur- 
ple colour, and coUedcd into a globular 
bead* 

Linnaeus makes the Rokambole^ deicribed 
above by Haller, to be only a variety of this, 
and it differs from the original, in having 
the top of the ftalk twifled circularly before 
the flowers open, and alfo in the head pro- 
ducing bulbs. The rpots are ufed for the 
fame purpofes as thofe of the former. 

\ 5 Apium petrofelinum. Common Parfley. 
Lin, Sp. pi. 379. 

Apium hortenfe, petrofelinum vulgo. 
Baub. Pin^ 153. 

The Common Parjley is known to every 
one. There are two varieties of it; the 
curled and the broad-leaved Parjley^ the 
roots of which laft are frequently brought 
to the markets, cfpccially the London ones. 
This variety has been cultivated in Holland 
a long time, and the roots are produced 
there to the lize of our fummer Carrots, 
which the gardeners tye up in bunches like 
Radifhes, and fend them to market, where' 
they are readily bought by the people, who 
.arc very fond of then). They drefs them 
different ways, but thp principal ufe they 
put them to is to make what they call Wa- 
tcx-Scucbe. Parfley roots have a brifk diu~ 
retick quality, and therefore are not proper 

2 fpo4 
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food for fuch as hare any debility in the uri- 
nary paffagei. The plant is a native of the 
Ifland of Sardinia, >^ 



i *. 



6 BuNiuM bulbocaftanum. Earth Nut. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 349. 

Bulbocaftanum majus, folio apii. Baiih. 
Pin. 162. 

This, is a native of our woods and lov*- 
pafturcs. The leaves, as to their general 
form, fomewhat refemble thofe of Parfley^ 
" and thofe v^hiqh come from the root lay flat 
on the ground- The flalk rifes to about 
half a yard,, is round, channelled, folid; 
naked below, and divided upwards into 
many branches, at each of whicK ftands a 
fmali leaf^ in {hape like thofe at the bot- 
tom. The flowers come out at the ends of 
the branches in umbels ; they are white, 
and confift of five heart-fhaped petals each,' 
turning inwards, and furrounding five fta- 
mina, with an oblong germen below, which 
becomes an oval fruit containing two feeds. 
The roots, which are of a dirty brown co- 
lour, and a little bigger than Hazel-nuts, 
arc as pleafant as a Chefnut, whence "the 
name of Bulbocajianum. Pigs are exceed- 
ingly fond of thcfe roots, therefore they are 
called Pig-nuts ; and indeed nature feems to 
have intended theni for the ufe.of thefe 
creatures rather than for man, by reafon they 
cannot be improved by cultivation:^ as Pota-? 

toes 
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toes and other efcoleot roots are, for they 
will not thrive in tilled land. The root has 
a iliptick quality, and has been deemed ier- 
yiceable againil laxity of the urinary paP- 
fages. 

7 The Beta rubra^ Red Beet, is only a va- 
riety of the Beta vulgaris^ originally obtained 
by culture, and now there are fome varieties 
of this ; as the common red Beet, the turnep- 
rooted red Beet, and the green ifh- leaved red 
Beet. This lail is the moft edeemed fort, 
the roots being larger and tenderer than the 
others. All thefe varieties are well known 
among gardeners, and the ufe of their roots 
among cooks ; to defcribe them farther, 
therefore, would be ufelefs. They are plea- 
fant enough to the palate, but are faid to be 
prejudicial to the ilomach, to afford little 
nourifhment, and on that account are but 
feldom eaten to what they were formerly. 

» 

8 Brassica rapa, ComtnonTtirnep. Lin. 
^ Sp. pL 931. Rapa fativa rotunda. Baub^ 

Pin. 89. is a native of England, and may 
be met with wild on the borders of fields. 
No plant exhibits a more (Iriking inftance 
of the benefits of cultivation than this, for 
in its wild ftate it is worth little either to 
m^n or beaft ; but under the management of 
the hufoandman, it not only affords food for 
the hitman fpecies^ but becomes a mod ad- 
vantageous 
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vantageous crop to die cultivator, by fur- 
nifliihg the principal winter food for his 
cattle. The Scotch eat the yellow-rooted 
turncps, when fmall, as we do Radifhes; 
and in Frartce and Holland they boil the 
long-rooted one in moft of their flews and . 
gravies. 

Turneps are an wholefome aperient food, 
and the liquoi' prefixed from th^m when 
boiled is cooling and diuretick, The Tur^ 
nep itfelf, ma(hcd with bread' and milk, 
is an excellent poultice. 

9 Campanula rapunculus. Rampion. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 23?. Rapunculus efculentus; 
Bauh.Pin. 92. 

The Campanula rapunculus grows wild in 
the county of Surrey, and fome .other parts 
of England. It is a biennial plant with a 
carrptrfhaped root, which fends forth many ' 
elliptical leaves ; among thefe rifes a firm, 
eredt, ftriated ftalk, to the height of two 
feet, furniflied with narrower leaves than 
thofe from the root, ftanding irregularly. 
Towards the top of the ftem, and at the bo- 
Toms of the leaves, rifefeveral clofe panicles 
of blue, bell-fliaped flowers, cut into five 
fegments, and containing five ftamina and 
. one ftyle each. The whole plant abounds 
with a laftefcent juice. It is much culti- 
vated^ in France for the roots, which arp 

boiled 
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boiled and eaten as fallads ; but in England 
it is now little regarded. 

10 CoCHLEARiA armofacia. Horfe^radijb. 
Lin. Sp. pi* 904. Raphanus rufiicanus* 
Baub.Pin. 97. 

The root of the Horfe-radi/h is perhaps 
one of the beil condiihehts to frefli beef, 
that the vegetable kingdom is capable of 
producing; for by its warmth and aftivity 
it promotes digeflion, and flrengthens the 
tone of the ftomach. Frequently eaten, or 
bthcrwife ufed, it flimulate^ the folids, at- 
tenuates the juices, fcours the glands, and 
thereby becomes ferviceable in fcurvies, and 
all diforders proceeding from a vifcid ftate 
of blood. The exprefled juice piit into 
fkimmed milk makes an excellent cofmetic. 
There is a compound water of Horfe-radifh 
kept in the Ihops, which is efteemed a good 
antifcorbutic. The plant grows naturally 
on the banks of rivers and ditches in Eng- 
land, and is too common to need a de-* 
fcription. \ 

1 1 Carum carui. Carawsy. Lin. Sp. 
pL 378. 

. Carum pratenfe, Carui officinarum. Bauh. 
Pin. 158. 

The Caraway is a biennial plant, and 
grows wild in our meadows and paftures. 

It 
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It hath a carrot shaped root, whkrhr runs 
deep in the ground, and which; on being 
broken, emita a ftrong aromatic fmelK 
From this cdmes up two or three folid, 
channelled llatks, to about two feet high, 
fet with frcflh green, winged leaves, on long 
footftalks, and more finely cut than thofe of 
the carrots' The ftalks break into branches 
upward, each of which is terminated by a 
bunch of fmall umbels> having white pen- 
tapetalous flowers. Containing five hairy fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

The roots of the cultivated Carawi^snetc 
formerly in great efteem when bpiled^ ho\v 
they have fallen into ivtg\e&, is not cafy to 
guefs, as they certainly merit a place at 
table, as much as fome that come, there, by 
reafon they have the faculty of \ydrming 
and comforting a cold weak ftomach. The 
ufe of the feeds is well known both in the 
kitchen and fhops. There is \an eifential 
oil and fpifi^uous wfifef drawn frdm: the 
feeds, which are excellent Carminatives. 

' 12 Cyperus efculentus. RujhNut.-^ Liru 

Sp. pi. 67. ' • ^ t . ; V 

Cyperus rotundus efculentus anguilt* 
folius. Bauh. Pin. 14,^ 

This is a native of Italy, and a perennial. 
Immediately from the root fhoot up • many 
long, narrow, grafly, thfee-fquare, (harp- 
pointed leaves, ftanding alm'Oft upright, and 
^ ' ' having 
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having a fharp. longitudinal ridge running 
down the back of each. Amidft thefe rife 
feveral, fmoQth, three-fquarc flower-ftems, 
two or three feefr high, each terminated by 
five narrow leaves, fpreading horizontally, 
from the centre of which comes, an umbel 
of flowers, compofed of. four or five }oofe 
kind of panicles. or ray^, ^regularly difpofed, 
bearitig fmall, chaffy flowers,. clofelycrquded 
together on each fidQ the midrib^ and hav- 
ing three flamina and one flyle each- 

The root is a collection of long fibres, fet 
at fmall diftance^ ,with oval bulbs, which 
are* about the lize of nutmegs, ofareddifh 
colour on the outfide, white within, firm, 
and of a more delicate and pleafant tafle than 
a ch^fnut. Thefe bulbs are greatly efteemed 
in Italy and fome parts of Germany, and 
are frequently brought to table by way of 
defert. . - . 

T3 Daucus- carota. T^he Carrot. Lin. 
Sp. pJ.*2^S. ... 

Paflinaca tenuifolia fylveftris Diofcoridis. 
Bauh./Pih. .151. 

The cultivated Carrot is well known to 
€yery one,, but there are many uninformed 
of its being only a variety of xh^ daucus ca^ 
rota, or wild carrot, fp common in our fields 
und hedges-. This,, like the Turnep, is 
worth little in its wild flate, its root being 
fmall, tough, and ftringy; yet when ma- 
. 2 nured 
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nured It becomes large, fucculeat, and of a 
pleafant flavour. But even in its improved 
flate, unlefs eaten very youngs it is hard of 
digeftion, and confequently lies in the fto- 
mach, and breeds flatulencies. 

Both flowers and feeds of the wild Carrot 
were kept in the fliops.* The latter are a 
powerful diuretick, and have often been 
found a fovereign remedy in the jaundice, 
droplies and gravel. 

14 Eryngium maritimum. Sea Holly, 
Lin. Sp. pi. 337. 

This grows upon the fea coaflis in diverfe 
parts of England. It is a perennial,, with a 
long, toiigh, creeping root, which fends 
forth feveral roundilh, plicated, bluifh, 
prickly leaves, (landing on long footftalks, 
and moftly lodged on the grovmd. The 
flems rife about half a yard high, dividing 
into many fpreading branches, which arc 
fet at their jgints with leaves like thofe from 
the root, but they are fmaller, and clafp- 
the ftalks with their bafe. The flowers are 
produced at the ends of the branc^ies in, 
roundifti, prickly heads, the bottoms of 
which are furrounded with narrow, prickly 
leaves, ranged in the form of a fl:ar. Each 
flower coniift:s of five fmall, oblong, light- 
blue petals> furroundin^ five flender fta- 
tnina and one ftyle. The germen becomes 

an 
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an oval fruit, divided into two deljs, eack 
containing one oblong feed* 

The roots have a pleafant, fweetifh tafte, 
mixed with a flight degree of warmth and 
acrimony. They are candied by the con- 
fed:ioners, and eaten in this manner they 
are deemed excellent for diforders of the 
bread and lungs. 

15 GuiLANDiNA moringa. Ceylon Gut\ 
landina: Lin. Sp\ pL 546. 

Lignum peregrinum aquam cseruleara 
reddens.* Buuh.Pin./^ib. 

This grows in Egypt, the Ifland of Cey- 
lon,; and on the coaft. of Malabar. It is a 
ihrubby tree, and the only one of the getifud 
that has no fpines ; tjie others, four in num- 
ber, being all armed with prickles. This* 
rifes with a ftrong ftern, covered with an 
afh-coloured bark, to near twenty feet. The 
young branches are covered with a green 
bark, and fet at their bafe with trifoliate 
leaves, but upon the branches the leaves are 
decompounded, breaking into feveral divi- 
fions, which are again divided into ftpaller 
ones, having five pair of oval lobes each» 
and terminated by an odd one. Thefe are 
of a light-green colour, and a little hoary 
on their under fide. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the fides of the branches, in 
loofe bunches ; they are yellow, compofed 

of 
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of an unequal number of petals, fome hav- 
ing five and others ten, and fland in a bell- 
fhaped* calyx, which is cut at the brim into 
five equal parts. The flamina are awl-> 
fhaped, ten in number, and furround an 
oblong gernxen, which becomes a rhom-'' 
boidal pod, with one cell> including ieveral 
hard, oval feeds; ' 

The root is thick, full of knobs, and 
when young, is fcraped and ufed by the in- 
habitants in the fame manner, and for the 
fame purpofes, as we do Horfe-radifh, it 
having the like pungent taAe, as have alfp 
the flowers. The wood of this tree dyes a 
beautiful blue colour. 

1 6 Helianthus tuberofuis. "Jerufakm \^ 
Artichoke. Lin. Sp. pi. 1277. 

Helenium indicum tuberofum. Bauh. 
Pin. SLjj. 

The yerufalem Artichoke is a native of 7? ^f'^HtL 
(Br^zilJ but has for ages been cultivated in 
the £ngli(h gardens. It is a perennial, and 
fends up ^ many round, hairy, ftiff ftalks, 
eight or ten feet high, which are fet with 
yellowifli green, oval heart-(haped leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of the common Sun- 
flower, but narrower. A farther dcfcription 
of it will beneedlefs, it being pretty well 
known among gardeners ; for where it has 
once been planted, it is no ea(y matter to 
root it out again. The roots have fome re- 

D femblance 
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femblance to Potatoes, but their tafte is 
more fulfome, and like that of Artichoke 
bottoms. They abound with a phlegmatic 
juice, which is apt to generate wind, and 
caufe uneafy griping pains in the bowels. 
This is the chief reafon they are not fo 
much cultivated now as they were f/or- 
mcrly, 

17 IxiA chinenfis. Spotted Ixia. ,Lin. 
Sp. pi. ^2. 

B^rmudiana iridis folio majori, flora cro* 
ceo eleganter pundiato. Krauf. bort. 25. 
/. 25. . - 

This is a perennial, jind a native of India. 
It hath a thick, fleftiy, jointed root, fur- 
niih.ed wrthfil?res,. Tfcis fends up a fmooth, 
jointed ftalk, fet with pointed leaves, near 
a foot long, and an inch broad, with fur- 
' rows running their whole length, and clafp-> 
ing the ftalk with their bafe. Some way 
up, the ftalk divides into two, and a pe- 
duncle fboots from the centre of the par- 
tition, fupporting one flower ^ thefe two 
branches divaricate , again into peduncles, 
about two inches long, each fuftaining a 
flower as the former. The flower conlifts 
of fix eqaal petals, of a deep gold colour on 
the outlide, but of a light yellow within, 
mixed with red fpots; in the centre are 
three ftamina^nd one inclining ftyle. The 
germen is oval, three .cornered, and ftands 

below 
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below the flower ; this turns to' a ^capfule 
with three cells, filled with roundifti feeds^ 

The inhabitants where the plant grows 
haturally, boil the roots^ and cut them as 
we do potatoes t 

1 8 ixiA crocata^ Greater Africdn Ixia. 
Lin. Sp. pL 52. 

Ixia foliis gladiatis glabris, floribus co-^ 
rymbofis terminalibus. Mill, id 1 56,^1 1* 

This hath a flattifh^ bulbous root, fending, 
forth three or four thin^ narrow, fword- 
fhaped leaves, near. a. foot lorig^ among 
which rifes the flower-rftem juft above them* 
The ftem is very flender, naked, and ter- 
minated by a fpikc of yellow flowers] com- 
pofed of fix large, oblodg* concave petals^ 
of a glafly hue at their bafe^ where each has 
a large, blackiflx fpot on the infide. 

. 19 IxiA bulbifera. Bulb -bearing txia^ 
Lin. Sp. pL ^li 

This from a bulbous root fends forth fe- 
veral narrow, fword-fhaped leaves, about 
half a foot long. Among thefe rifes a 
jointed ftem, to near half a yard^ which is 
furnifhed with a fmall leaf at each of its 
lower joints, clafping the ftem vs^ith its 
bafe,.and ftanding eredl* At the bofoms 
of thefe leaves bulbs are produced^ which 
if planted will vegetate, and produce com* 
pleat plantsw The. flowers come out alter- 

D a iiatei/ 
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ftately at the upper part of the ftcm, which 
bends at the j<»nt8 where they fpruig from ; 
they are compoicd of fix whitiih oval petals 
each» ftriped with blue on their oi^tfides. 
The germen fqpports a long^ flender Ayle, 
crowned with a trifid iligma, and turns to a 
roundiih capfule, having three cells, Elled 
with fmall roundiih feeds. 

Thefc two laft ipecies are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the roots are 
eaten by the inAabitants, and greatly 
efteemcd% There are feveral more of this 
genus, and it is profbable the roots of all 
of theni might be uied in the fame manner. 

20 LATttYRtJS tuberofus. Peas Earth 
Nut. Lin. Sp. pL 1033. 

Lathyrusan^enfis repens^tuberofus« Baub^ 
Pin. 2^^. ' . . 

In the corn-fields of France and Germany 
the Peas Earth Nut grows lutiirally, and is 
a very troublefome weed to the farmers. It 
is ^ perennial, and fir ikes fome of its fibres 
very deep into the earth, whilft others run 
obliquely near the furface, having thick 
knobs, or irregular bulbs at their £nds« 
From the crawn of the buijdle of fibres 
come feveral trailing ftalfcs, three or foiac 
feet long, and furnilhcd with oval, fefiile 
leaves in pairs, with a clafper between 
them. The flowers are produced from the 
arm-pits of the leaves, three or four upon a 

- ^ long. 
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t 

long peduncle ; they are of the pea kind, 
of a light purpHfh colour, and are fuccceded 
by'flcnder, curved pods, containing fnaalli 
round feeder 

This, plant, though a weed in France, is 
CDltivated in Holland £6t the roots, which 
are carried to the markets there for fale. 
They have an agreeable pleafant tafte, much 
refembling that of the Sweet Chefnut. 

21 Orobus tuberofus. Heat Jb Peas. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 1028. 

Aftragulus fylvaticus, foliis oblongis gla- 
bris. Bauh. Pin. 3,51. 

This grows plentifully on the heaths in 
Scotland, and alfo on the like places in 
fome parts of the north of England. This 
too is a perennial plants having a more 
woody root than the Latbyrus above-men- 
tioned. It fends up a fimple ftem, about a 
foot high, furnifhcd with winged leaves, 
generally compbfed of two pair of oblong* 
oval, fmootb, fharp-pointed lobes each, and 
a fort of triangular Aipula at the bafe of the 
footftalk, which embraces the ftem. From 
the joints of the ftem fpring the peduncles, 
each fupporting three or four flowers of the 
pea kind, which turn to a depp purple before 
they fall. 

The roots of this when boiled are faid to 
be nutritious. They are held in great 
efteem by the Scotch Highlanders, who 
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chew them as. we do Tobacco^ and thu^ 
pften make a meal of them ; for being of 4 
fedative nature, they pall the appetite, and 
allay the fenfation of hunger, the iame as 
TTpbatrco does. 

92 Orchis roafcula. Male Orchis. I^in^ 

^.P^.pi^ 1333-. 

Orchis fplii^ fe^flilibu^ non ipaculatis. 

Baub, Pin. 82. 

This is very common in our woods, 
meadows, and paftures, and the powdered 
roots of \i are iziA to be the Saloop, which 
is fold in the (hopsj but the fhop root^ 
come frona Turkey, The floWers *gf n>oft 
.X)f the plapts of this genus are in^ifcrimi- 
/lately called Cuckofl-Jlowers by thp ppuntry 
people. Though it has been affirmed that 
Saloop is the roots of the mafiula only, yet 
thofe of the morio^ an^ pf fpme other fpecies 
of Orcbisy will do equally as well, as I caa 
ftffirm from my own experience j confe- 
qupntly to give a defcriptjon of the mafcula 
\ii particular will be ufelefs. As moft 
j:ouQtry people are acquainted with thefe 
plants, by the name pf Cuckoa-fiow^rs^ it 
certainly woujd be worth their while to 
pmploy their childrep to colledl the toots for 
fale; and though they may not be quite fp 
large as thofe that come from abroad, yet 
|hey may be equally as good, and as they 
gre exceedingl/plentiful, enough n^ight anT 
. . * Pually 
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nually be gathered for cur own confuniption, 
and thus a new article of employment would 
be added to the poorer fort of people. The 
time for taking them iip is when the feed is 
about ripe, as then the new bulbs are fully 
grown ; and all the trouble of preparing 
. them is, to put them frefh taken up into 
fcalding hot water for about half a minute; 
and on taking them out to rub off the outer 
ikin ', which done, they muft be laid on 
tin plates, and fet in a pretty fierce oven' for 
eight or ten minutes, according to the fize 
pf the roots ; after thi«, they (hould be re- 
moved to the top of the oven, and left there 
till they are dry enough to pound, 

Saloop is a celebrated re^orative among 
the Turks, and with us it (lands recom- 
mended in confumptions, bilious cholics, 
and all diforders proceeding from an acri- 
mony in the juices. Some people have a 
method of candying the roots, and thus* 
prepared they arc very pleafant, and may be 
eaten with good fuccefs againft coughs and 
inward forenefs. 

23 Pastinaca fativa. ^Jbe Parfnep. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 376. 

Paftinaca fylveftris latifolia. Baub. Pin. 
155. . - 

The Pafiinaca is found wild upon banks 
and the mere- balks of fields, and differs 
from the garden Parfnep only in the fize of 
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its root, and the hairinefs of ita leavts^ ^ho 
cultivated one having a larger and mor« 
ilefhy root, and fmoother leaves*. The r5ots 
of the garden Parfnep feem to claim the 
preference to all other efculent roots^ of 
Englifli gro^^th, they l>6ing very agreeable 
to mod palates, eafy of digeftioni and afibr4 
excellent nourifhment. In the northern 
parts of Ireland the poor people obtain a 
fort o£ beer from thefe toots, by n^aihing 
and boiling them v^ith hops» and then fer-^ 
renting the liquor. The feeds of the virild 
Parfnep are ilightly ardinatii^, and are oftenr 
kept in thejftiops^ . 

24 Raphanus fativnJ* ^heRadifi). Lin, 

Raphanus minpr oblongus. Baub.Pin*<)6. 

This was originally brought from China, 
jin^ by cultivation there are now in the gar- 
den $ hcTe feveral varieties of it^ for befides 
the long- rooted blftck Spanish Radi(b, we 
have two. or more forts with round roots. 
Radifhes abound with almoft ap infipid wa« 
tery juice, which is apt to breed flatulencies. 
The outer fkiii has a brifk pungency, and 
therefore fliould never be fcraped off, as this 
much correds the phlegmatic part. 

Radiihes boiled ai35 fcarcely to be excelled 
by Afparagus. For this purpofe they ought 
to be rather fmaU and frefti drawn, and then 
flreiled in the fame maniier that Afparagus 

IS. 
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is. They arc a long time before they be-- 
come tender; it moftly taking an hour to 
Wil them fufikiently* 

25 ScoRzoHERA hifpanica. Viper' sGrafs. 
Jain. Sp.pi. tii2, 

Scorzonera latifolia finqata. Baub. Pin. 

Spain and Siberia are the native jplaces of 
the Viper sGrafs. It is a perennial, and hatTi 
a tap-ihaped root, about the thicknefs of one's 

; linger, blackiih without, and white within, 

of a bitterifh fub^acr id tafte, and abdunds- 
with a milky juice> as does the whole plaati 
The firft leaves are iarge> finuatSd on ihei^ 

i edges, and end in a long acute point: 

Among thefe rifes the ftfem to near three 
feet. This, is fmootb, much branched to- 

\ wards the top, and irregularly fet with long, 

i narrow leaves, whofo bafe partly embrace it. 

Each branch of theftem terminates with a 
long, fcaly head, compofed of many narrow, 
tonguc-{haped> hermaphrodite flotets, laying 
over each other, and of a bright ytlloW 
colour, fomewhat refembling the yellow 
Goat's-beard* The Aorets arefutceeded by 
oblong, whiti{h> r^gh feeds, crowned with 
feathery down. 

The root is not ohly an article of cook- 
ery, but alfo of confedionary, it being 
preferved v^^ith ;(iigar m the manner of 
Eryngo. • 
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It wa^ fornierly a celebrated ^ alexiphar-" 
tnicky and in great efteem for ftrengthening 
the (lomach, and promoting the fluid fec!re^ 
tions. The juice too has been deemed a 
counter poifon to the bite of v the Viper, 
hence the plant obtained the name of Vipers 
Grafs. 

a6 SiuM Sifarum.L Skirrets^ Lin. Sp. pL 

Sifarum germanorum. BaUA. Pin. 155. 

This is a native of China, but has been a 
long time cultivated in mod parts of Eu- 
rope, and particularly in Gernrxahy, The 
root is a bunch of fltfby fibres, each of 
which is about j^s thick as a fingpr, but 
very uneven, covered with a whitifli, rough 
bark, and has ji hard core or pith running 
through the centre* From the crown of 
this bunch come feveral winged leaves, con- 
fi fting. of two or three pair of oblong, dcntated 
lobes each, and terminated by an odd one. 
The ftalk rifes to about two feet, is fet with 
leaves -at the joints, aqd breaks into branch- 
es to>yards the top, each terminating with 
an umbel, of fmallyirhite flowers, which are 
fucceeded, by ftri^led^ feeds like t}iofe .of 
Parfley. . . 

Skir'rep^ \comt t^bc oeareft to Parfneps of 
any qf $he elculent roots, both for flavour 
and their nutritive q«ali^. They are ra- 
ther fweetcr than the Parfnep, and there- 
2 jfore 
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fore to fome few palates are not altogether 
fo agreeable. ' • • . 

It is evident from experiments which haye 
been, made on this and fome other, vegeta-^' 
bles, that boqntequ^ nature' has not confin- 
pd fugar to the Indies, ot\\y, - but has liber- 
ally bleqded it in the conftitution of many 
European plants^ and which may, by pro- 
per management, be extracted from them of 
equal quality, and perhaps nearly as copiouf- 
ly as from the celebrated Suga,r-cane* The 
ingenious Chymift, M. Margraaf, has given 
fome experiments he made on the roots of 
the Beef and Skirret, in order to obtain this 
valuable commodity from tkem ; and as he 
found the latter to yield it in the greateft 
quantity, and by reafon too it is a matter 
both curious and important, I ihall here 
give his procefs in as cohcife a manner as^ 
the fubjed: will admit. 

He toojc a quantity of frefb Skirret-roots 
v^ell cleaned, and having cut them into 
fmall pieces, beat them to a ma{h in an iron 
mortar y then tying them up in a linen bag, 
he committed them to a prefs, and fqueez- 
ed them till the juice would run no long- 
er. Water was then poured upon the fame 
piaflied roots, and they were put into the 
prefs in a bag the fecond time, and preffed 
as before : the liquor obtained by thcfe two 
operations was kept in a cool place for forty 
pight Ijpuf s, when it became clear, and had 

precipi- 
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precipitated a mealy fubftance to the bottom 
of the vcffel in which it was contained. 
Finding the fs&ces thus fettled, he poured 
the clear liquor^ through a fine linen cloth 
into a frefh veffel. To this flrained liquor 
he added fome whites of eggs, and then 
boiled the whole together in a copper pan> 
frequently fki^ming it, till no feces ap- 
peared on the furface, but the liquor be- 
came as tranfparent as the pureft clarified 
wine. It was then again boiled in a fmaller 
pan, till a confiderable part was evaporated ; 
and the fame operation was continued tilt 
the original thin liquor was become of the 
confiflence of common fyrup. The boiling 
being compleated, he fet the thickened li- 
quor in a warm place for fix months, at the 
end of which time the fugar was fhot in the 
form of cryflals about the fides of the vefTel. 

To feparate and purify this fugar was the 
next and main operation, and in order to 
this he immerfed the veflel in warm water, 
thereby to break the tenacity of the liquor, 
and render it more fluid. This done, he 
pours the whole into an earthen f)ot, hav- 
ing a wide mouth, and narrow bottom 
pierced with holejSi and placing this within 
another pot, fet both of them in a temperate 
warmth for fome time. By this contrivance,, 
the liquid part fell gradually through the 
perforations of the firll pot, into the fccond, 
and left flhe cryflals remaining in the firfl. 

This 
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This Aigar was coarfe and clammy^ aiKl 
therefore to bring it more pure, bb wrapped 
it up in a piece of blotting paper, and tlien 
gently preffed it with his hand; the cfFeft 
was, that the paper fucked up much of the 
vifcid nK)ifture that had adhered to the fu* 
gar, and thereby left the latter more heat. 
Having thus divefted it of its groffeft impu- 
ritiesi he again boiled it up with lime-water 
till it became ropy» and taking it off the ' 
firc> kept ftirring it till near cold, when he 
poured it off into a>conical earthen veflel^ 
flopped with wood. This he placed in ano- 
ther veiTel as before, and in the fpace of 
about eight days, the fyrup had all dropped 
through the fir ft vcfftl, and left the cryftals 
bdbind.^ Thcfe he purified ftill farther by 
means of blotting paper, as before, and a 
parcel of neat fugar was procured, equal in 
goodnefs to the beft prodfuced from the Su-* . 
gar-cane. The liquid that was faved in^the 
laft pot too, . had all the properties of com- 
mon melaffes. 

It muft be confefled that this procefs of 
MargraaTs, to exirad: the fugar from plantsy 
is both ilow and tedious; but nevorthelefs, 
it points put how copioufly fome of our ve- 
getables are ftofed with a faccharine fait, 
which might be drawn from them in abun^ 
dance by proper management, or an efta- 
bliihed ixlethod of buiinefs, as they have for 
the Sugar«cane s and that if it jQiould ever 

happen. 
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happen^ that we were entirely deprived of 
this valuable article from abroad, yet the 
means of furniftiing ourfelves with if exifts 
in our own country. By a (hort^r, but 
more cxpenfive procefs, the fame gentleman 
extracted fugar from feveral other rootsi as 
Carrots J Parfneps^ &c. and from the Beet 
and Skirret he has fct down the qualities as 
follow: from 

i it),, of White Beet root, f oz. of pure 

Sugar, f lb. of Red Beet root, i j oz. 

of pure Sugar, f tb. of Skirret root. 

If oz. of pure Sugar. 
Of thefe, he fays, the fugar obtained 
from the White Beet was the beft, that 
from the Skirret was next in goodnefs, and 
confequently the Red Beet afforded the worfl; 
of all. 

TLiLiuM martagon. Lin. Sp. pL 

.^7 I TuLiPA gefneriana* Lin. Sp* pL 

I 438; 

I have placed the Lilium martagon and 
the Tulipa gefneriana together, for the con-* 
venience of fpeaking upon them under one 
head. The firft is a native of Hungary and 
fome places of Sibe^ria, and the latter grows 
fpontaneouily in Afia Minor. Linna&us fays 
that the roots of the Martagon Lily make 
part of their daily food in Siberia, and that 
tbofe of the T^ulip are eaten in feveral parts 

of 
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of Italy* This may feem ftrange to^ thofe 
who, never had heard of fuch an ufe being 
made of them, but there are fevpral other 
roots which were formerly made ufe -of in 
diet, that are now. totally negle(5tcd. Some 
^ fpecies of Ornithogalum furniftied a eonftant 
' difti for the poorer people, where the plants 
grew fpontaneoully, and the root of the 7^- 
tifolium in particular was deemed excellent. 
I prefume a great many bulbous roots of 
plants in the Hexandria Clafs, might be in- 
troduced into diet with fafety and advan- 
tage; efpecially fuch as have little fqiell 
and tafte, for that great mafter of nature, 
Profcflbr Linnaeus, has laid it down as a 
rule, that fuch plants as are ho ways oiFcn- 
iive to the palate and organs of fmell, arc of 
themfelves of a harmlefs nature. And on 
the contrary, that thofe that are immediate- 
ly difgufting to thefe two faculties, ought 
to be rejefted as hurtful and i pernicious. 
The firft part of this rule is confirmed by 
. daily experience, for all the forts of grain 
. conftantly introduced into human food, 
have nothing in them, even in their crude 
ftate, that is obnoxious to either of thefe 
fenfes. And in refpedt to rootSj we find 
nothing difagreeable in the flavour or fmell 
of raw Turneps^ Parfneps, Potatoes^ and 
others, and when dreflTed they prove both 
pleafant and nutritious. As to the fecond 
part of the rule, I conceive Linnaeus's me^n- 

- ing 
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ing to be this; that fucfa plants a$ atfedb 
the organs with a very imeafy fenfation, are 
improper for conftant food ; for if he in- 
tended they muf): not be eaten at all^ expe- 
rience fbews the contrary. OnifmSf Garlickf 
and many aiore» whofe fmell is difagreeabie 
to fome, are occafionally ufed in diet^ and 
in a general way are found to be wholefome. 
The roots of the Crown Imperial have a 
very naufebus fmell, yet are frequently il:ew-* 
ed in ibups, without yielding ^ny noxious 
quality to the liquor perceiveable in the 
quantity ufed; but this does not by any 
zntans prove^ that they may be generally 
eaten with fafety. 

28 Tragopogon pratenfe. TellowGoats-* 
heard. Lin. Sp. pL nog. 

Tragopogon pratenfe luteum majus. 
Baub. Pin. 274. 

This is a biennial plant, and grows very 
common on the borders, and mere-balks of 
our corn-fields. It hath a tap-fhaped root, 
which fends forth a few narrow, graily 
leaves, ending in an acute point, and doub- 
led, io as to make tlieir edges nearly meet. 
The flalk rifes more than half a yard high,, 
^etat its joints with leaves like thofe at the 
j>ottom, and embracing the ftalk with their 
bafe. Sometimes, near the top, the ftalk 
breaks into two or three branches, each bet- 
ing terminated with a long, green, conical 
7t bud 
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fcud^ «?hich th its breaking Ipfeads hori* 
zontallyj and difplays numerous yellow^ 
tongue^lhapfed, hermaphrodite floretSj cut 
ifito'five teeth 4t their points, and laying 
<ivef each other likt tiles* Th«fe are nearly 
€qa4l in length to the rays of the"^ empale- 
ment, and lire fiicceeded by oblong j point- 
ed feeds, crowned with loftg> feathery down^ 
the whole forming a regular globe of two 
or three inches diameter* 

The plant is known by the country peo- 
ple under the name of Go to bed at noon^ ot 
Sleep at noorif it being peculiar to the. flow- 
ers to clofc themfelves in the middle of the 
day. They dig up the roots wheri young 
and drefs them as F^arfnepsj to which they 
prefer them. 

29 Trtf^^^^^e^^porrifdliunii TUrple Goats ^ 
hard* Lifii Sp. pi. 11 10. 

Tragopogon purpuro-casruleum, porrifo- 
lio, quod artefi vulgo. Bauh. Pin. 274. 

This too is a biennial^ and is found wild 
in Cornwall, and fome other places in Eng- 
land. It is a much larger plant than the ; 
former, and has leaves fomewhat refem- 
bling thofe of Leeks ; but they are of a 
lighter greea colour, and each has a white 
longitudinal line running through its centre..^ 
The ftalk is terminated with a large, beau- 
tiful ptirple flower, having the rays of the 
cmpalemezit much longer than the flt>rets ; 
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and juft below the flower, it fwells fo as to 
become thicker than in the other parts. 

This plant is cultivated in gardens by the 
name of Salfqfy^ and its roots are dreifed and 
ferved up at table in a variety of forms. 
They are of a pleafant, nutritious nature^ 
but though thefe are at prefent in thegreat- 
elt efteem, they are much inferior to thofe 
of the pratenfe^ 
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CHAP. II. 

. \ 

fiSCULENT SHOOTS, STALKS, SPROtltS 

AND PITHS. ^^ 

S E e T; I. 

r 

Pirfi Shoots and Stalks. 

1 A SPARAGUS officinalis.' AJ^d^ 

Jl\ ^^S^^^ 

2 Anethurn a25oricuni. Sweet Azoridn 

Penrul. 

3 Angelica archdngelica^ Angelica. 

. 4 A'rftium lappa. Common Burdock. 

5 Afclepias Syriaca. Greater Syrian Dogf" 

bane. 

6 Apium graveolens. Smallage. 

' dulce. Garden Celery. 

7 Campanula pentagonia, T^hracian Bell- 

Jlower. 

8 Cynara cardunculus. Cardoon^ or Chdr- 

doon^ 

9 Carduus marianus. , Milk Thijile. . 

10 Cnicus ccrnuus. Siberian nodding Cni- ' 

cus. 

11 Chenopodium bopus Henricus. 'Englijh 
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12 Convolvulus foldanella. Sea Bindweed. 

13 Cucubalus behen* Spatling Poppy. 

14 Epilobium anguftifolium. Rofeoay Wil^ 

low-'herb. 

15 Humulus lupulus. Wild Hops. 

16 On\)pordum acanthium. Cotton T*hijile. 
'I J Rh«um rhaponticum. Rhapontick Rbu^ 

barb. 

18 Smyrnium olufatrum. Common Alex^ 

anders. 

19 Smyrnium perfoliatum.^ Round-leaved 

Alexanders. 

20 Saccharum officinarum. Sugar-^cane. 

21 Sonchus alpinus. Mountain Sow-thijUe. 

22 Tamus communis. Black Briony. 
rTragopogon pratenfe. Tetlow Goat's- 
\ beard. 

I Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple 
L Goats-ieard. 

1 Asparagus, officinalis. Lin. Sp. pL 

448. 

Afparagus maritimus, craffiore folio. 
Baub. Pin. 490. . . 

The wild Afparagus differs » little from^ 
the garden, except in th6 finenefs of the 
leaves. The latter is fo generally cultivated 
as to require no defcl*iption, and the agree* 
ablencfs of its young flioots, as a fallad, need 
not be mentioned.. They certainly promote 
the appetite, but 'are faid to ajffbrd little 
nourifliment. By the flrorig, faetid fmell 

• they 
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ticy communicate to the unne, foon after 
eaten^ it is evident they are diuretick ; but 
the plant in its wild flate is faid to be 
more powerfully fo, than in its- manured 
one. It is a native of England^ and grows 
in the marfhes near Briilol. 

2 Anethum azoricum. Sweet jizorian 
Fennel. 

Though this is' made a diftindl fpecics 
of Fennel by fome .writers on Botany, yet 
it certainly is no other than a variety of the, 
Anethum fde7ii€ulum of Linnaeus, which is 
the common Fennel. It was originally 
brought from the Azorian Iflands, in the 
Atlantick ocean, hence the trivial name ^5j^- 
ricum. The plant is much cultivated by 
the Italians,' under the name Finochio. It is 
low, compared with the common Fennel^ 
and differs from it too in the nature of its 
llalks, which, inftead of running up, begin 
to fp read as fooh as they get above the fur- 
face of the ground, till they become four 
or five inches broad, very flefhy, and fome- 
times near two inches thick* 

The ftalks have a fweet, fulfome tafte,' 
mixed with an aromatic, and are eaten ci- 
ther raw with oil and vinegar, or ftewed ia 
foups and gravies. 

3 Angelica archangelica. Angelica, 
lain. Sp.^ pL 360, 

Angelica fativa. Bauh.Pin.i^^. 

E 3 Lapland 
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Lapland is the native country of this 
plant, where it grows in great plenty upon 
the banks of the riversl 

The root coniifts of a parcel of thick 
flefhy fibres, fending forth feveral large, 
compound winged leaves, of a lightifligreen 
colour, having broad flefhy footflalks, and 
are compofed of oblong, fer rated, (harp- 
pointed lobes. Among thefe rifes a round, 
fiftulous, jointed ftalk, to the height of five 
or fix feet, and fet with leaves at the joints, 
whofc membranous bales embrace it. To- 
wards the top the fiem breaks into many 
branches, each terminated by a compound 
umbel, the rays of which are angular, and 
fupport globular heads of whitifh flowers, 
containing five ilamina and one ftylc each. 
Thefe are fucccedcd by greenifli feeds, 
ftanding by pairs. 

The iialks were formerly blanched and 
eaten as Celery, and the young (hoots are 
at prcfciu in great cfteem among the Lap- 
landers. The plant is one of the fineft aro- 
n^atics Eurcpe produces. Gardeners who 
have water running through their grounds 
cultivate it for the roots, which they fell to 
the confectioners to be made into a fweqt- 
uieat. This confection is one of the moft 
\v:j-m and agreeable that can be ; is good to 
expel wind and ftrengthen the llomach, 
and is furpailed only by that of Ginger. 

z 4 Arctium 
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4 Arctium lappa. Common Burdock. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1 143. 

Lappa major five ardium diofcoridis. 
Bauh. Pin. 198. 

The Ar£Hum lappa is a biennial plant, 
and is very common in waAe grounds and 
by road fides. . 

It hath a long, thick, brovi^n root, fending 
out many exceeding large heart - (haped, 
greyiih-green leaves; among v^rhich rifeth a 
purplifii, tough, ftriated ftalk, divided into 
feveral branches, furni(hed vs^ith finaller 
leaves. At the extremities qf the branches 
come the flowers in bunches; they cpnfift 
of a multitude of purple, hermaphrodite 
florets, inclpded in a fcaly empalement, 
thickly fet vfixh, long, flender, incurved 
fpines. 

Many people cut the tender fl:alks of this 
plant, . and having ftripped off the outer 
ikin, boil and drefs them like Afparagus. 
They have not a very pleafant flavour, but 
the plant being aperient and fudorific, a 
frequent eating them in this manner would 
certainly do good fervice in fcorbutic habits. 
A decoiftion of the roots has been found to 
be very beneficial againft the rheumatifm, 
gout, and other diforders bordering' upon 
thei*e. I myfelf have lately been a witnefs to 
their good efl?e6ts this way. If the boiled 
ftalks, or a decodion of the roots, (hould be 
dif^greeable to any, who may be defirous 

E 4 of 
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,of ufing them for the above compkints^ 
they may preferve either with fugafi i^xl eat 
th^tfi as a fweetmeaty hut they wil) not 
prove altogether £o efficacious. 

V 

5. AscLEFiAS Syriaca. Greatfr Syrian 
l)ogJba^e. Lin, $p\ pL 313. 

Apocynum majus fyriacum redum. Coj^n. 
^ana4* 90.? 

The Afckpim Syriaca U a native lof Vir-* 
einia, but has been a long tib^ie planted in 
the Englift) gardens, both on account of its 
being an exotic, and for the fweet fmell of 
its flowers, which are nearly as fragrant as 
thofe of the Hefperis trijiis^ or Garden 
Sweet Rocket. 

From a white creeping root it fends up 
many round fiems, four or five feet high, 
at the joints whereof ftand two feffile, bright 
green oval leaves, oppofite c^ch other. 

At the tops of the (talks, and fcmctimes 
at the bofoms of the leaves, come forth al'* 
mod globular umbels of^ fmalU y^t low pur- 
piiih flowers^ confifting of one petal each, 
divided into five oval parts, and containing 
;fiye very rpinute ftamina and one ftyle. In 
the centre are two oval germina, which be- 
<:ome two oblong, pointed pods, filled M^ith 
compreffed feed?, crowned with a foft down. 
The whole plant is fo full of a milky juice, 
that when a leaf is taken off, the wound 
will difcharee for a confiderable time after. 

This 
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This plant has been always deemed a fatal 
poifon to dogs» and very dangerous to tbe. 
human fpecics; nt^twithftandiog this^ a Mr, 
Wagftaff, pf Norwicbf has lately made trial 
of its young (hoots, by boiling and drelCng 
them like Afparagus^^ and they pi^oved 
equally as pleafant and well tailed. Noir 
did the eaters experience any bad effe(ft$ 
from them; hence it may be concluded, 
that cither the boiling deftroyed their (ielc- 
terious property, or that the young flboots 
did not poflcfs it in a hurtful degree. Thaf 
fire will deftroy the pernicious qualities of 
plants^ is evident from the management of 
the Jatropba maniot before mentioned, aqd 
is alfo farther evinced by the leaves of Tea^ 
which are poifonous in their crude ftate, 
but by being dried over an oven, this, quality 
is fo diminished or blunted, as not to be 
fenfibly felt in a njoderate ufe of them. It 
may reafonably be concluded then that boil- 
ing had a great (hare in rendering this plant 
falubrious, and that many others which are 
now deemed hurtful, might thereby become 
wholefome and agreeable fallads. 

As the Afckpas was found to be innocent 
and palatable in almoft a natural ftate, if it 
were put under the art and management of 
the gardener, much might be expe<5ted from 
it; for it being a plant that will thrive in 
any. foil and fitiiation, and as it fends out a 
prgdigipus quantity of fuckers from the 

root. 
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rooty its propagation would be eafy^ and in 
time it might be made to anfwer all the 
purpofes of Afparagus, and prove a good 
Uiccedaneum to that celebrated, but ex#' 
penfive vegetable. The down or cotton that 
adheres to the feeds of this plants and fome 
Others of the fame gen us, and which is 
called delanvad in France, is there made ufe 
of for (luffing of chairs and quilts. The 
latter are extremely warm and light, a^d 
are exceeding proper coverings for people 
labouring under any infirmity of body ; for 
this matter is fo elaflic, that it adds little to 
the weight. A French gentleman has lately 
hit upon a method of fpinning this down 
into balls like filk, for which contrivance 
he has obtained a patent from the French 
council, authorizing him to fabricate it into 
velvets and other ftuffs. 

6 Apium graveolens. Smaliage. Lin. 

Sp.pl. 2,79^ 

Apium paloftre fiye Apium officinarum. 

Bauh. Pin. 154. 

The Apium graveolens grows upon the 
banks of moift ditches in England, and 
fometimes even in the water. It is culti- 
vated in gardens by the name Apium dulce^ 
or Celery. In its wild ftate it is faid to 
have very noxious qualities, but by culti- 
vation it becomes not only wholefome, but, 
ferviceable for ftrengthening the ftpmacl^ 

and 
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and affifting digcftion. Moft umbelliferout 
plants that grow in the water, or moift 
places, are poifonous, or at leaft hurtful to 
the human frame; but by tranfplapting 
they lofe their evil q.ualities, and become 
aromatic and carminative. Celery is now 
fo generally known as to render a defcriptioti 
ipf the plant ufelefs ; nor need it be men- 
tioned, that the blanched flalks are eaten 
raw, flewfed, or otherwife. 

7 Campanula pcntagopia, Thracian 
UJtower. Lin. Sp. pL 239. 

Speculum veneris, fiore ampliffimo, Thra- - 
cicum. Raj. Hiji, 742, 

This grows in Thrace, and alfo in the 
corn-fields in France. It is a low, annual 
plant, feldom rifing more than feven or 
ei^ht inches. The ftalks are numerous, 
weak, very much branched, and near their 
bottom have five obfolete angles. 

The leaves are linear, that is,' almoft all 
the way of a breadth, fharpifh pointed, and 
ii^ve n6 footftalks. 

The flowers cpmc out both at the divi-: 
fions of the flalks, and the extremities of 
the branches ; they are of a bluifli purple, 
with a white eye in the centre; are deeply 
cut at their brims into five round fegmcnts, 
and contain fivefhort ftamina and one club* 
ihaped ftyle each. The feed veflel is long, 

triangular. 
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triangular, deeply furrowed, and contain* 
many compreiTed, brown feeds « 

The firft tender fhoots of this plant are a 
favourite fallad among the French. They 
fow it thick, and cut it when fmall as wc 
do crefles. It has an agreeable tafte, forne* 
what like Corn Sallad» and is held to be a 
good antifcorbutic It is known in our 

fardens by the name of Tbracian Venus 
booking ^glafs. 

4 * 

8 Cynara cardunculus. CardoQn. Lin^ 
Sp. pL 1159. 

Cinara fpinofa cujus pediculi efitantun 
Baub. Pin. 383. 

The Cynara cardunculus is a native of 
Candia, formerly the Ifland of Crete, in 
the Mediterranean fea. It diiFers from 
the common Artichoke in growing much 
taller, in the leaves being more finely 
cut, and thicker fet with Ipines, and in 
having fmaller and rounder heads. 

The gardeners blanch the ftalks, as they 
do Celery, and they are eaten raw with oii% 
pepper and vinegar; or as fancy diredts 
they are boiled or ftewed, and fonietimes 
laid upon a toaft and cheefe, 

9 Carduus marianus. Milk ^bijlle. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1 153- 

Carduus albis macu]is notatus vulgaris^ 
jBaub. Pin. 281." 

This 
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This is plentiful in wafte places, and 
upon old banks. It is known tb almoft 
every one by its large, beautiful leaves^ 
which are variegated with white fpots and 
veins, as if they had been fprinkled with 
milk* This circumftance gave rife to a 
foolifti, raonkifli tradition, that tlie Virgin 
Mary, when fuckling our Saviour, acci- 
dentally let fall her milk upon the leaves of 
this plants which ftained all the fucceeding 
ones fince. The young (hoot for leaves in 
the fpring, cut clofe to the root, with part 
of the ftalk on, is one of the bcft boiling 
fallads that is eaten, and furpaiTes the finefl 
Cabbage* 

V 

\ 

lo Cnicits cernuus. Nodding Cnicus. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1157. 

Siberia is the native country of the Cnicus 
cernuus. It is a perennial plant, with a 
thick, flefliy root, that breaks into many 
turgid fibres. 

The radical leaves are heart-(haped, near 
a foot long, and fix; or feven ii>che3 broad; 
they ftandupon very ihort footftalks, are 
of a deep green colour on their upper fide, 
whitifti underneath, and fawed on their 
edges. 

The ftcm is reddifh, g;eneral]y near fix 
feet high, channelled, and furniihed with 
leaves more heart- fhaped than thofe at the 
root. Towards the top it divides into 

branches. 
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branches, each terminated by a globulaf 
head of yellowilh flowers, furrounded by a 
fcaly, prickly empalement. The florets ai-e 
all hermaphrodite, funnel-lDbaped, cut into 
five fegments at their brims, and contain 
fivefhort, hairy Itamina and oneNllyle each. 

The tender ftalks are firft peeled, and 
then boiled and eaten as a fallad, by the in-^ 
habitants wh^re the plant growSi r 

1 1 Chenopodium bonus Henricus, Efig-^^ 
lijh Mercury. Lin. Sp. pi. 318. 

Lapathum undtuofum. Bauh. Pin. ii^. 

The Englijh Mercury is frequently to be 
met with in wafle, and rubbifliy places* 
From the root, which confifts of feveral 
thick fibres, come forth many arrow-ihaped, 
dark green leaves. Among thefe rife the. 
flower - ftalk, to about eighteen inches, 
thickly crouded with leaves, and divided at 
the top into many greenifh fpikes of flowers, 
having no petals, but confift of a peiita- 
phyllous * calyx each, containing five {la- 
mina and one ftyle. ^ 
- The young ihoots boiled are by many 
cfl:eemed beyond Spinach, and it was for- 
merly cultivated in the Englifh gardens the 
fame as Spinach now is, but of late it has 
been negleded, though it certainly 'merits 
the attention of the gardener as much as 
any fallad in prefent uffe. 

• Compofed of five leaves. 

The 
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The country people call the plant All- 
good, from a conceit that it will cure all 
hurts I and the leaves are now a conflant 
plaifler among them for green wounds. 

12 Convolvulus foldanella. Sea Bind- 
weed. Lin. Sp. pL 226. 

Soldanella maritima minor. Baub. Pin. 

The Convolvulus foldanella is common 
upon our fea«-CQafts5 where the inhabitants , 
gatlier the young fhoots, and pickle them 
in the manner of Samphire. They have a 
cathartic quality, for a fmall quantity of 
the pickle will gently move the bowels. 
They have a fait, bitterifh tafte before 
pickled. 

The plant hath ailender, creeping root, 
which puts forth many weak, purplifh, 
ftriated ilalks, about half a yard loqg, and 
trail upon the ground ; thefe are furnilhed 
with kidney-fhaped leaves, fupported on 
long footftalks, and fomewhat refembling 
thoTe of Pile wort. Thejflowcrs come out 
at the footftalks of the leaves, on long pe- . 
duncles ; they are of a deep red colour, and 
bell-fhaped, like thofe of common Bind- 
weed. The whple plant abounds with a 
milky juice. 

; 

13 CucuBALUs behen. Spat ling Poppy. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 591 • 

Lychnis 
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Lychnis fylvcftris, quae Behen album 
vulgo. Baub. Pin. 205. 
' This is perennial, and very common in 
corn-fields and hedges. It hath a whi€t(h^ 
creeping root, compofed of many joints^ 
Xvhencc fpring fcveral ftalks, about hk!f a 
. yard or two feet long, having their bottom 
parts curved, and ufually lodge upon the 
ground ; thefe are very full of joints neat 
their bafe, and thickly fct with pea-green, 
lancc-fhaped leaves, fbanding oppofite, em*- 
bracing the ftalks with their bafe. Thcr 
lower leaves are moftly finely ciliated on 
their margins^. The flowers cofne out plen*^ 
tifuUy at the tops of the ftalks ; they ire 
compofed of five white bifid petals^ protruded 
from a ' bladdery calyx, with a ftamen in- 
ferted in the tail of each petal, and fivd 
Handing alternately between them, the nufti-^ 
ber of ftamina being ten. The ftyles arc 
uncertain, fome flowers having but three, 
others four, and fome five- 

Our kitchen -gardens fcarcely furnifh S[ 
better flavoured fallad than the young, ten-^ 
derflioots of this plant, when boiled^ They 
ought to be gathered upon tilled land, and 
when they are not above two inches long^ 
If the plant were under cultivation, no doubt 
but it would be improved, and would well 
reward the gardeners labour, by reafon it 
fends forth a vaft quantity of fprouts, which 
might be nipped pfF when of a proper fize, 

and 
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a&d tlicrc would be a fucccflioh 6f fi-cfli 
bnes for at leaft two months; It being a 
pcrenriial too, the robts might be tranf- 
pianted into beds/ like thofe of Afpara-^ 
gus. 

The dried roots were formerly kept in the 
flibpi, by the riame of BeBen aiiUm, abd 
Were deemed cordial and cephalic. 

14 EtiLoiiuM aiigqftifdidm. RofeBay 
Will&W'berb. Lin. Sp. pi. 493. 

Lyfimachia chamaenerion dida ahgdfti* 
folia. Baiib. Pin: 245. 

This ts a perenniri plant, and cdolmon in 
woods arid meadowi in the northern parts 
df England^ The radical leaves rife in a 
tuft 1 they afc long^ narrow, fliarp-pdinted^ 
of a deep glbdy green ort the upper furface^ 
of a filvery grey underneath, entire at their 
margins^ have no footflalks, and have fe- 
vcral trattfveffe veins running through their 
fubftahce. In the centre -bf thefe rifes a 
roundi fitm^ upright ftem^ to a man's 
height, irregularly fet with leaves like the 
former^ to near the topi where the ftem is 
terminated by a long racemus of 4arge^ 
Beautiful, deep - red fldwers, Handing in 
quadriiid calyces^ and compofed of four 
roundifti petals each, furrounding eight de- 
dining ftamina and one ftyle. The germerl 
is cylindrical, placed below the flower, and 

F turns 
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ground. It is of a reddi(h brown colour on 
the outfide, yellow within» and fends fort^ 
many very large, fmooth, heart*(haped leaves, 
baving thick footftalks of a reddi(h green 
colour, which are a little channelled on 
their under (ide, but are flat on the upper. 
When the plant grows in rich, ftrong land, 
the leaves will be two feet long, and as much 
broad/ and they will have large, prominent 
veins running from the infertion of thefoot- 
flalk to the larders. The fpotftalk too will 
be as long as the leaves, and thicker than a 
man's finger at their bafe. The leaves are 
of a dark green colour, flightly waved on 
their edges, and have a fubadringent tafte, 
mixed with an acid. Among thefe leaves 
rifcs the flower-ftem, to the height of two 
or three feet; this is of a purpliih colour, 
mixed with green, and has at each joint a 
fmall feffile leaf, of the fhape of the former. 
The flowers arc produced at the top of the 
ftalk, in clofe, obtufe panicles;' they are 
very fmall, have no empalements, but con- 
fift of one whitifli petal each, cut into fix 
fegments, and having nine flender ftamina 
inTerted into it, furrounding three fhort, 
reflcxed ftyles. The feeds are large, brown, 
triangular, and winged. 

The footftalks of the radical leaves having 
an acid tafte, and being thick and flefhy, 
are frequently ufed in the fpring for making 
of tarts. If they be carefully peeled they 

will 
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will bake very tender, and eat agreeably. 
Many people prefer them even to Apples. 
I'here is another fpecies of this genus (the 
compaSfumJ^ the ilalks of wrhich I have 
many times known to have been ufed in the 
fame hfianner» and have been counted equally 
as good; and I am inclined to think that 
the ftalks of all the fpecies might bcx thus 
employed indifcriminately. 

The Rbaponticum Was introduced into 
Europe in the beginning of the feventeenth 
century, by Alpinus, and was then fup- 
pofed to be the true Rhubarb. The root is 
undoubtedly the Rhubarb of the ancients, 
but it is far inferior to either of the forts 
kept at prefent in the (hops. It being but 
(lightly cathartic, and much more aftringent. 
A decoAion made from the green frefli roots 
is an excellent antifcorbtitic,. and in this 
refpe<A is no way excelled, if equalled, by 
a decoftion of the fo much celebrated Wa- 
ter-Dock^ 

18 SMYRNiUMolufatrum. Common Alex^ 
anders. Lin. Sp. pi. 376. 

Hippofelinum theophrafti, (ive Smyrnium 
diofcoridis. Baub. Pin. 154. 

Since the introdudtion of Celery into the 
jjarden, the Alexanders is atmaft forgotten. 
X was formerly cultivated for fallading, and 
the young (hoots or ftalks blanched were 
eateii either raw or ftewed. The leaves too 

F 3 were 
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were boiled in broths aiu) foups. It is 9 
warm comfortable plant to a cold, weak 
ilomach, aod was in much efteem among 
the monkSj^ a£ may be inferred by its.ftill 
being found in great plenty by . old abbey 
walls. 

It is a biennial, apd bath ^ long, whitQ 
root, . which fends forth winged leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of Smallage, but mucH 
larger, and the lobes rounder. The ftalk 
is furro^y^ed, rifes four or five feet high, is 
divided into many branches, and furniihed 
with kaves at the joints. The branches 
terminate with large umbels of greenifh 
white 'flowers, having five fmall, inflexed, 
-fpear-(haped petals each, including five fta- 
mina of the fame lengthy and two ftyles. 
The natural, ibil of this plant is on rocks 
nefir .the fea, and it is found in fuch places 
in the tiQfth of England and Scotland. 

19 Smyrnium perfoHatum. Roundr 
Leaved Alexanders. Lin Sp. pL 376. 

Smyrnium. peregrin um rotundo^ five obr 
longo folio. Eaub. Pin. 154.. 

Tip* PerfoUatum is a native of Italy-. The 
bottom leaves of this fpecies are exceedingr. 
ly beautiful', being decompounded of ipany^ 
frefh green, fmall leaves, which are divided 
into three oval, ferrated lobes each. The 
ftalk rif^s in the centre of thefe fird leaves 
to about throe feet high, and is divide^ near 

the 
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t^* top 4nt6* twO'Or thrfee branches. - It is 
fm(x>th'j liollow,v ^arid jointed^. At each . 
joint ftaftd^ ont^'-Wr^ brbicul^ leaf, of a 
jdlbwift) ^feen tbibrirj Jilfein ort the ttiargin, 
and ckfp* Ihte 'l^aflc' ^kh' itS' Imfe, This 
ich4ttge*6f thefeal^^'^Sjiffom compound wing- 
ed onei, >tQ' thofeihit fere Voiind ai>d ^e^ntife, 
gives Ihe^ plant a* vefy fingulai*, appearance. 
The JWafichesarfe terminated fey coinpbtihd 
Hmbek'of finally yelloXvifli flovyfe^s, having 
fbe^^famenymbir 6f ^ta!s •Ahd^ftamitia as 
thdie €>f €b€ o/u/a^Wm.'- ■' '• ' ^ - '•' ^-^' 

^ Thd56U4iched-fti?ks of t^is I^^ci*s^are far 
prdfeiiablfe to rhofe of the4forrAerr*J^y be- 
ing' ^^ffij^epleafarit and muth tc^dfeiis^ 

'"*' ''i<^ i S ACCH AktJ M^ dffiyiniarUni .^ ^^' Sugar^ 
fane. 'Lm: Sp/fL yg\ '* ' - ^'-'^ - ; ^ 
• '-Aikjndo faceha*ri/eM. Baui.Pm\i%. '* 
*-Thf3 plant grows naturally in %Qth In- 
diesi^wfeb^e it is alfo cfiltivatcd*fdrthat ufe- 
fttl 'paft'^ its Juice. ^ It-^has ajtfinted root, 
which fends forth feveral (hoots. . that arrive 
to i htfi^hth according to the nattirfe^of the 
foil.* . The ttiedium*' one, howev^t-, is nine 
or tea JftfeK Thefe- ftalks are jbinted, and 
each' jie)fiM has a leaf tVvo 6r three fefet long, 
which embraces the ftem with k^ bafe to 
the next joiht above it, beford it expands. 
The ftalks are of alight yellow colour, of a 
brittle fubftance, and have a white fweet 
pith running through them. The leaves 

F 4 are 
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arc narrow, {harp pointed, fct with fine 
iharp teeth Qn their c4ges^ like thofe of the 
Scbanus m^rifcmy and havp a whitiih pro* 
ininent rib running from th^ir.apex to their 
hafe. The fiow^r^ 9,Tt pfoduced at tb^ tops 
of the i^alks, in large panicles, in the manr 
ner Qf our conunpn Re^d i thf^i^ have np 
ca|y}(, bu( eac|i i( compofed of a bfvalved^ 
^c^tCTPpinted glome, furro^nded with long, 
yNOo\\y down, apd contains tbfe^ hair-like 
ilamipa^^ of (be length pf fhe glume, toge- 
ther with an awl-^ihaped gcfoien, fuppor^* 
ing tv\CR fough i|yles, crpwned with iimple 
iligmata. The germen be$:ojB^$ an oblong, 
acute-ppinte^ fecd^ en^Iofed in the glttaie<» 

The young, temler (hoots are boiled, by 
the inhabitants oif the Wf (l-India Iflands, 
with Bananas, and Spanjih ipptatoes, lOtQ a 
thick pottage, tl^ere called CqIIi{(oi. This i« 
for negro^Tqod, and is both pleafaat to the 
palate, ap^ very pou^il^ing. The (hoots 
thus boiled top, are exceedingly a^^eabl?, 
j[f eat^n \fy thenifelyes. 

Nature fparcely produce^ a nupre vfli^abie 
plant than t\ic l^ugar- cane ^ fqr thovrgh it \% 
not iii^mediately neceilary to the fuppprt of 
human life, yet it is capable of ad^in^ g^^^^* 
ly to ita coin forts and enjpyrnentts. Beiide 
furnifhing qs w^th feveral home made wines> 
\x, would be impoffible to reap the benefit of 
tnany forts of fruit, in the manner we do, if 
\vf were entirely deprived pf the fweet, d?- 

• • • ^ • a 
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licious fait, called Sugar. .By the mollify- 
ing qualities, of this, many acid fruits arc 
rendered palatable and agreeable in pies> 
tarts, &c. By this, feveral kinds of berried 
^nd roots are prcfcrved from putrefaftioxi 
from year to year, and become ufeful both 
in food and medicine. Rum, which is 
made from the* produce of the Sugarr^cane, 
is an excellent oily, naurilljing Tpirit, if 
Vifed phyfieally, and in proper quantities. 
This, Melafles, and Sugar, furnifti a prodii- 
gious fund of trade and. riches, both to the 
inhabitants of^the Indies, and thofe (If Eu- 
rope. To ky before the reader the tedious 
.proceffs of extra<Sing the: Sugar from the 
CaneSf would be only abufing his^timc,.as 
this has been fully treated upon by feveral 
.writers, and it^may be fupprofed he is already 
acquainted with it; I muft therefore farther 
regard the immediate ufefulnefs of the plant, 
and obferve, that in the Indies, the ,topi of 
the Cav^s are cut into fmair pieces, and giv- 
pn to their domeftic cattle, to which they 
prove very nourifhing food, and keep them 
fat and \n good fpiritd; 

21 SoNQHUS alpinus* , Mountain Soid^ 
tbtjile.. Un^ Sp^ pL my. 

Sonchus IjEvis laciniatus, five Sonchus al- 
piftus caeruleus. BauA. Fin. 124. 

This Sonchus is a native of England, and 

. is found on the fides of hills. It is cpmrnon 

2 too 
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too in Lapland^ wherci the inhabitatits eat 
fhcyoutig fhoots as a fallad/ FJow they 
paay fait an Eoglifli palate I don't know^ 
butlhofc who have a mind to try may-ob- 
/fcrvc thp following dcfcription of Hie plants 

It is an annual^ and fendg up a ftraight, 
round, hollow, purpUflii fteni, irregularly 
let with jaggc^ leaves, fon^ewhat like thofe 
jpf Dandelion, bat the ^nufesfare finely fetv 
xated on the edges. The flowers cotl^e otft 
^t the top of the ftfen^ in a racdnlus i they 
are large, and compofcd of many blcie, herr 
maphrodite fiorets,-ilanding in an* inibric^t- 
cd, bellying calyx. The feeds are like thofe 
of the common lSow-th|ftle, crotvned with 
down. . ! ' / . . 
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22 Tamus commnnis. B Jack Brionj^f 
Lin. Sp. pL 14.^$. 

Bryonia IsBvis five nigra racemofa, Bau^, 
Pin, 297. 

The Biack Briany is cdnuiwn'^n woods 
and hedges in moft parts of -England. It is 
male and feniale in diftind: ^pl^rtf^'. The 
root of either is large, t^pwfeap^d, . flfeihy, 
gnd covered with a dark brown fkin. From 
this come feveral brownifti green ftalks, 
which twine about any thing within their 
reach, till they arrive at ten -or twelve feet 
in length} thefe are furnifhed at the joints 
with dark green, ^glofly, heart -fhaped 
leaver, Handing fingly upon long fobt-ftalks. 

1 The 
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The flowers are pcodoced in (hortt turgic) 
bancKes from the (ides of the ilalks > tho& 
^f the raaje have fix fhort ftao^ina^ fixed 16 
^ flat empalement, of fi^ ovai leaves ; the 
females are jcoTOpofed of a bell-fhaped calyjc 
or eniparement, cut ipto fi;jf fegments, -\y:ith ' 
an oblong, pundtured gland fitting oh the 
infide of each. When the female flowers 
are fallen, -they are fucceeded by fmooth^ 
dark red berries, of the fize pf fmajil Grapes, 
containing fix rpund feeds e^ch^ about as 
big as thoii; of G^bm^ye^•. 

;This . pjaijit has been generally k^d to 
have^corrofire and dangerous qualities, yet 
its youi)g Ihoots arc frequently boiled an4 
eaten in the fpring, the fame as.thofe. of 
Hops,, and are by many as much eflieemed. 
The leavers apd roots we^i^fon?ierlyrkept in 
the (hops; the, latter^ fcraped and then rub- 
, bed upon any part pained or fwiejied v^^ith 
the rheum^tifm^^ has in mofi; inftaoccs done 
much fervice. Whf n thus ufed they ought 
to be freflb'taken oijt of the ground^. 

^3 Tragopogon pratenfe. TelldwGoatSy 
beard. 

Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goats- 
beard. 

Both thefe were defcribed in the for- 
mer Chapter, therefore it is only to be ob- 
ferved here, that their young (boots, when 
advanced to about four iocbes high, are 

boiled 
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boiled and eaten in the manner of the reft of 
this order, apd that thofe of the pratenfe are 
frequently preferred to Afparagus. Both 
plants contain a milky fuice, have a diure- 
tic quality, and are iuppofed ierviceable 
again ft the gravel. 

SECT. II. 

» 
Sprouts and Piths. 

I A RECA olcracea. Cabbagcrtree. 
z -*^ Arundo bambos. Bamboo^cane. 

3 BraiHca olcracea, vel fylveftris. Sea^ or 

Common White Cabbage. 
■■■ i — viridis. Green Savoy Cabbage, 
^fabauda. White Savoy Cabbage. 

4 Brafiica botrytis. CauljHower. 

^ alba. White Cauliflower Bro- 

coli, 

nigra. Black Cauliflower Bro- 



h^ 



coll. 

5 Braflica fabellica. Siberian Brocoli^ or 

Scotch Kale. 

6 Braflica praecox. Barfy Batter/ea Cab-- 

bage. 

7 Braffica rapa. Common Turnep. 

8 Cypcrus papyrus. Paper RuJJo. 

9 Cycas circinalis* Sago Palm-tree. 
JO Portulaca olcracea. Purjlane. 

— — — latifolia. Broad-leaved Garden 

^ Purflanc. 

II Srai- 
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1 1 Smilax afpera. Red-berried rough Bind^ 
weed. 

I Areca oleracea* Cabbage-tree. Lin. 
Syjiema Natura^ 730. 

This is a fpecies of Palm, and a native of 
the Wcft-Indics^ where it grows with a 
taper body to a very great height. The 
leaves are large and pinnated, and the lobes 
are entire. ^ It hath male and female flow* 
ers iifuing fro(n the fame ipatha. The male 
are fupported upon a branched IpadiXf 
fpringing from a bivalve fpatha ; theie have 
three (harp pointed, ftiff petals each^ fur-^ 
rounding nine (lamina, three of which are 
longer than the red. The female flowers 
come from the fame common fpatha, hav6 
no (lyles, bat con(ift of three acute^pointed 
petals each. When thefe fall ofl?*, the gcr- 
men fwells to an almoft oval/ fibrpus berry, 
containing one oval feed. 

This is the only fpecies of Palm that is 
mentioned by Linnseus to afford efculent 
leaves or buds, and it is from the pith of 
this fpecies that, the Weil-'India Sago isjfaid 
to be made; but whether this is the Only 
one that bears what is called the Cabbuge^ 
is not ea(iJy to be determined, by reafon the 
defcriptions given by different writers of 
this kind of tree, are very vague and uncer- 
tain.-^ Miller, in his Didionary, has mcn^ 
tioned two fgfts of' efculent Palms, dne 

from 
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from Sloanc, which he calls the CaSidge^ 
tree, and the other from Dr, Houftoun^ 
which he names the Mountain Cabbage. 
To what particular genus of the Palms ei- 
ther fpecies belongs, is impoilible to be told 
from Miller ; and by thfe fmall difference iit 
the defcriptions P given by the above two 
gentlemen of the trees, it is probaWe they 
both meant one -^nd the f^me fpeciesV 
and that the Arced oleraad of Linnaeua: 
Bur as this id a matter Which cannot bcf 
made perfeftly clear, I (hall dcfcribe Mil- 
ler's Cabbage -trees in his own words; 
rft. *< This tree rifes to a very great height 
in^ the c<5untry where it grows iVaturally. 
Ijigonj in his hiftory oi Barbadoes^ fays, thertf 
were the6 ibme of the trees growing therey 
which .were more thun two hundred feet 
high r and that he? was informed they were 
a hundred years growing to maturity, fo as 
to produce feed. The ftcms 6f ' thcfe trees^ 
are feJdcMti larger than a man's thigh i they 
are fraoother than thofe of moft other forts/ 
for the leaves naturally fait off entire from 
them, and only leave the vcftigia or marks 
where they have grown. The feaves (or 
branches) are tweWe or fourteen feet longj 
the fmall leaves or lobes afe about a foot 



* FftlmA altlffima non (pinora, fruda pruaifdrmi miQore 
iac^sBl^ra-iparfb. Shun* Cat, 

Palma altiiTima iioa fpi&ofa,' fru^u oblongo* H^nftfiun.. 
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lQng,lapdl-,haJf an inch broad, with feveral 
iQUgitHdJoa^ plaits or furrows, ending in 
foft dcut«;pointf^. and are placed alternately. 
The flowers cotpe out in long loofc bunches 
below tjie leaves ; tbefe branch out into 
many loofe firings, and are near four feet 
Ipngy .upon vhich the flowers are thinly 
placode Thte fen^ale flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit about the fize of a Hazel-nut, hav- 
ing a yellowiih fkin, fitting clofe to the 
ftring* of the principal footftalk. 

•* As the inner leaves of this encompafe 
the future buds more remarkably than nwft 
of the other fpecies, fo it is diftingui(hed by 
the appellation of Cabbage-tree; for the 
eentre (boots, before they are cxpofed to the 
air, are white and very tender, like tnoft 
other plants that are blanched ; and this is 
the part which is cut out and eaten by the 
inhabitants, and is frequently pickled and 
ient to England by the title o£ Cabbage ;• 
but whenever thefc ihoots axe cut out, the 
plants decay and. never thrive after ; fo that 
it deftroys the plants, which is the reafon; 
that few of the trees are now to be found inr 
any of the Iflands near fettkments, and 
thofe arc left for ornanaent." 

This is Miller's account of Shane's Cabn 

bage tree; and of that defcribcd byflb^(?i^»^ 

be fays, *^ The^ fruit of this kind is about 

.an inch and an half in lengthy, and near two 

inches ia circumference^ The flower-^buds,^ 

whicb 
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which are produced in the centre of tn«* 
plants, are by the natives Ciit, and boiled 
to eat with their meat^ and al-e by them 
called the Mountain Cabbjige/* 

From thefe accounts of the two trfces w€f 
find, that the buds for leaves of the one ^re ■ 
caten^ and the flovver-buds of the other,^ 
which feem to indicate, indeed,' that they 
are diftind: fpecics; unlefs it tnay be,v that 
both forts of bads of the fame tree afe ufed 
as here itientionedi In regard to the genus 
Areca^ it contains only two fpecies at pi'e- 
fcnt known, the oleracea, and the cathecu% 
from the juice of the latter the I'erra Japo-- 
nica of the (hops is faid to be made. This 
laft tree is called Faufel. Captain Dam- 
pier, in his voyage round the world, met 
with abundance of Cabbage^trees at the 
Ifland of St. Jago, near the Ifthmus of Da- 
rien, in the South Sea, wh^re he meafured 
one which reached 1 20 feet i the leaves or 
branches were 12 or 14 feet. In the mid- 
dle of the branches, he fays, grows the 
fruit, (this is^ the Cabbage) about a foot 
long, as thick as a man's leg^ white, and 
very fweet, whether eaten raw or boiled* 
Between the Cabbage and the branches' 
fprout many fmall twigjs^ about ^ foot long^ 
at the end of which grow hard^ round her-' 
ries, of the fize of Cherries, which falling 
off, afford excellent food for the hogs. 

In the body of thefe trees there runs a 

pith. 
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|)ith, which is a nutritious food to a parti- 
tular kind 6f ' worms, and in which, after 
the trees are felled, they breed in great 
abundance. Thefe wornis or grubs are 
fcaten by the French in fome of the Weft 
India iflands, and arc efteemed a great de-' 
licacy. They are neariy the fize of one's 
little finger, aAd h^vt a black head, equal 
In thickneft to the body. The manner of 
dreilihg them for table is, to firing theni 
up6ft ikewefs, and hang them before the 
fire, arid as foon aS they are , thoroughly 
Warm, to fprifikle ' them with fine rafprngs 
of cruft of bread, fait, pepper, and nutmeg, 
thereby to abforb thd fat; When fufficiently 
foafted they are ferved up with orange or 
dtfon fauce/' 

2 Arijndo bafnbos; Bamboo Cane. Lin* 
Sp. pL 1 20* 

Tabaxir & Mombu arbor. Bauh. Htfi. 

I. p. 222« 

This curious Reed is a native of both the 
Indies, where it frequently attains the height 
of fixty feet. The main root is long, thick, 
jointed, fpreads horizontallyy and fends out 
many cylindrical, woody fibres, of a whitifli 
colour, and many feet long, Ftom the 
joints of the main root fpring feveral round/ 
jointed ftalks, to a prodigious height, and 
at about ten or twelve feet ffom the ground, 
fend out at their joints feveral ftalks joined 

G together 
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together at their bafe i thefe run up in the 
fame manner as thofe they (hoot out from* 
If any of thefe be planted, with a piece of 
the firft ftalk adhering to them, they will 
perpetuate their fpecies. They arc armed 
at their joints with one or two fliarp, rigid 
fpines, and furniflicd with oblong - oval 
leaves, eight |or nine inches long, featcdpn 
fhort footftalks. The flowers arc produced 
in large panicles,, from the joints of the 
ftalks, placed three in a parcel clofe to their 
receptacles ; they refemble thofe of the 
common Reed, and are fucceeded by feeds 
of the iame form, furrounded with down. 

The young (hoots are covered with a dark 
green bark 5^ thefe when very tender are put 
up in vinegar, fait, garlic, and the pods of 
capficum, and thqs afford a pickle, which 
is efleemed a valuable condiment in the In* 
dies, and is faid greatly to promote the ap- 
petite, and affift digeftion. The ftalks in 
their young ftate are almoft folid, and con- 
tain a milky juice j this is of a fweet nature, 
and as tHe ftalks advance in age, they be- 
come hollow, except at the joints, where 
they are ftopped by a woody membrane, 
upon which this liquor lodges, and con- 
cretes into a fubftance called Tabaxir^ or 
fugar of Momhu, wh^ich was held in fuch 
efteem by the ancients, in fome particular 
diforders, that it vvas equal in value to its 
weight in filver. The old ftalks grow to 
5 five 
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five or fix inches dJametcr, are then of a 
fhining yellow colour, and arc fo hard and 
durable, that they arc ufcd in buildings, 
Thefe, when bored through the membranes 
at their joints, are converted into water-^ 
pipesy and make excellent good ones. The 
fraaller ftalks are ufed for ,walking*ftrcks, 
and are called Rotang. The inhabitants of 
Otaheite make flutes of them, about a foot 
long, with two holes only^ which they flop 
with the firft finger of the left hand, and 
the middle one of tne right, and they blow 
through their noftrils^ 

3. Brassica oleracea. Common White 
Cabbage. Lin. Sp. pi. gj^z. 

This is a native of England, and is found 
wild on the fea-coafts. Numbers 4, 5, and 
6, are^ by Linnasus, made only varieties of 
Number 3, Whether he is right in this is 
hard to determine, for the number of Cab^ 
bages now raifed makes it impoflible to tell 
with certainty, which are fpecies and which 
varieties. . And this difficulty is conftantly 
increafing by the mixing of the farina of 
one fort with another, and thereby pro- 
ducing new variations. There is fome pro* 
bability, however, that the Cauliflower is a 
diflind: fpecies,. and it is certain, that the 
different forts of Brocoli are varieties of the 
Cauliflower. They are all too well known 
fo recjuire any defer jption, and their young 

G 2 • Ilioots 
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fhoots are generally acknowledged to be fu-* 
perior to moft other vegetables. 

7 Brassi>ca rapa. Common Turnep. Lin, 
Sp. //. 931. 

Rapa fativa rotunda. Bauh. Pin. 89. 

This has been mentioned in the firft 
Chap; but as the fprouts are frequently eaten 
in the fpring, it had a right to a place herd 
alfo. If thefe be gathered when very ten- 
der, they are an excellent fallad. 

» * 

8 Cyperus papyrus. Paper Rujh^ Ltn. 
Sp. pi. 70. 

rapyrus Syriaca et Siciliana. Bauh^ 
Pin. 19. 

This is a, grafs-leaved plant, growing 
naturally in Egypt, Syria, and fome other 
parts of the Eaft. It hath a creeping root, 
from which comes forth a tufluck of loAg, 
flender leaves ; in the midft of thefe rife 
very thick three-fquare, naked ftalks, ter- 
minated by umbels of fmall, chaffy flowers, 
laying over ^ach other like tiles. The 
fpokcs or rays of the umbel are long, flender, 
exceedingly numerous, fland rather upright,, 
and are nearly of an' equal lengths Each 
ifTues from a fhort diftindt (heath, and to- 
wards the top is fet with awl*(haped, fefEle 
fpiculfe, ftanding by threes on a fhort pe- 
duncle. The flower contains three fhort 
flamina, tipped with oblong fttmraits, and 
c one 
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one flender ftyle, fupporting three hair-like 
ftigmata. The gcrmen is fmall/and^ecomes 
a three- fquare, (harp-pointed feed* 

The ftalk of this plant contains a fweet, 
nutritibus-pith, which the ancient Egyp- 
tians made ufe of as bread, Of the ftalks 
or leaves, it is now uncertain which, they 
made their paper, but the manner of pre- 
paring it ia at prefent unknown. It feems, 
however, to have been the only paper in 
ufe in the time of Mofes, The Egyptians 
likewife made fails and even boats of thefe 
rushes, which they caulked with flime and 
pitch, and in one of thefe Mofcs was con- 
cealed by his mother *. 

9 CycAs circinalis. Sago Tree. Lin. 
Sp.pL 1658. 

Palma indica, caudice in annulos pro- 
tuberante diftindo. Rati Hiji, 1360. 

This is a fpecies of Palm, which grows 
fpontaneoufly in the Eaft Indies, and parti- 
cularly on the coaft of Malabar, ^It runs 
up with a ftraight trunk, to forty fttt or 
more, having many circles the whole length, 
occafioned by the old leaves falling off; for 
they {landing in a circular order round the 
ftem, and embracing it with their bafe, 
whenever they drop, they leave the marks 

• Exodus Chap. ii. ver. 3. Thefe boats are ftill in ufe 
in the cailern parts of Africa, where they are kept upon the 
lakes aa pleafttre*-boat3. 

G 5 , pf 
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of their adhefion behind. The leaves are 
pinnated, apd grow to the length of (evea 
or eight feet. The pinns or lobes are long, 
narrow, entire, of a fhining green, all the 
way of a breadth, lance-fhappd at the point, 
are clofely crouded together, and Aand at 
right angles on each fide the midrib^ like 
the teeth of a comb. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long bunches at the footftalks of 
the leaves, and are fucceed.ed by oval fruit, 
about the fi^e of large plpnis, of a red co- 
lour when ripe, and a fweet flavour. Each 
contains a hard brown nut, enclofing a white 
meat, which tailes like a Chefnut. 

This is a valuable tree to the inhabitants 
of India, as it not only furnifhes a confi- 
derable part of their confl:ant bread, but 
alfo fuppHes them with a large article of 
trade. The body contain^ a farindceous 
fubftance, which they extra(ft from it and 
ipake into bread in this manner : they faw 
the body iptp fmall pieces, and after beatr 
ing them in a mortar, pour water upon the 
mafs ; this is left for fome hours to fettle. 
When fif, it is ftrained through a cloth, 
and the finer particles -of the mealy fub-*- 
ftance running through with the water, the 
grofs ones are left behind, and thrown away. 
After the farinaceous part is fufliciently fub- 
fided, the water is poured ofi^, and ^he meal 
being properly dried, is occafionally made 
iiito cakes and baked. Thefe cakes are faid 

to 
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to cat pearly as well as wheaten bread, and 
are the fupport of the inhabitants for three 
or four months in the year. 

The fame meal more finely pulverized, 
and reduced into granules, is what is called 
Sago, which is fent into all parts of Europe, 
and fold in the (hops for a great ftrength- 
ener and reftorative. 

There is a fort of Sago made in tne Weft 
Indies, and is fent to Europe in the fame 
manner as that from the Eaft ; but the Weft 
India Sago is far inferior in quality to the 
other. It is fuppofed to be made from the 
pith of th^Areca oleraceaj already defcribed. 

'■ 

lo PoRTULACA oleracea. Purjlane. 
Lin. Sp.pL 638- 

Portulaca anguftifolia fylveftris. Bauhp 
Pin. 288. 

Tjhis is an annual plant, and a native of 
the warmer parts of Europe. It has many 
round, thick, reddifh, fucculent ftalks, near 
half a yard long, which generally lodge upon 
the ground 5 thefe break into many branches, 
thickly fet with feffile, fleftiy, wedge-{haped 
leaves, fome of a pale green, others of a 
reddifh colpur, and moftly ftanding four or 
more together in vvhorls. In the bofoms of 
thefe the flowers are, produced >; they arc 
fcflile, fmall, of a yellowifh colour, and are 
compofed of five plain eredl, obtufe petals 
each, with many hair* like ftamina, about 

G4 half 
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half the length of the pe^ls, and one ftyle^ 
crowned with oblong ftigmata. 

This plant is frequently raifed in garden? 
for falladingy and the alteration it receives 
from culture is chiefly in the breadth and 
fucculency of the leaves. Many adp:iire it^ 
hut it is of a very cold nature^ and apt to 
chill the blood, therefore (hould he eaten 
fparingly. 

II Smilax afpera. Red- berried rougk 
Bindweed. Lin. ^p. pL 1458. 

Smilax afpera, frudlu rubeqtc. B^v.b^ 
Pin. 296. 

This fpecies of Smilax is a fhrubby plants 
and grows fpontaneoufly in Spain, Italy, and 
Paleftine. It hath a flefhy root, which fends 
up feveral weak, brown, flend§r, angular 
ilalks, armed with (hort, crooked fpineS| 
and are furnifhed with tendrils at their 
joints or bents, by which they clafp rbund 
any adjacent plant, and by that means rife 
to kvtn or eight feet high. Thp leaves are 
large, ftifF, hcart-fhaped, very fliarp-pointed^ 
of a reddifti colour, have ftiort reddifh fpines 
on their margins, and are fupported on (len- 
der footftalks. The flowers are produced 
in fmall bunches at the angles of the flalks^ 
and are male and feaiale on feparate plants. 
The male flowers are compofed of a fix- 
leaved bellying calyx, containing fi^- fta- 
miiia, crowned by oblong fummits. The 

females 
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females too have no petals, eacl) confifting 
pf a calyx like the male, with an oval ger- 
pjen, fupporting three ftyles. The fruit is 
a fmall re4 berry, haviq^ thtrce cells, con- 
taining two feeds e^ch. 

The youn§ tender ihgots are boUecJ and 
eaten as others of this order. There are two 
or three varieties of this plant, pne in parr 
ticiilar with a black fruit* 
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CHAP. III. 

DSCULENTLEAVES. 



SECT. 

Cold Sallads. 
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1 A PIUM petrofelinum. Parjley. 
^j^ crifpum. Curled -- leaved 

Parjley. 

2 Allium cepa. Common Onion. 

3 Allium fchcenoprafum. Cives. 

4 Allium oleracebm. Wild Garlick. 

5 Artemifia dracunculus. Taragon. 

6 Alfine media. Common Cbickweed. 

7 Borago officinalis. Borage. 

8 Cacalia ficoides. Fig Marigold *^ leaved 

Cacalia. 

9 Cichorium endivia. Endive. 

■ endiva crifpa. Curled-leaved 

Endive. 

10 Cochlearia officinalis. Scurvygrafs. 

11 Eryfimum alliaria. Jack by the Hedge. 

12 Eryfimum barbarca. Winter Crefs ot; 

Rocket. 

13 Fucus faccharinus. Sweet Fucus or Sea 

I Belts. 

14 Fucus palmatus. Handed Fucus. 

15 Fucus 
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i^ Fucus digitatus. Fingered Fucus. 
1 6 Fucus efculentus. . Edible Fucus. 
I J Hypochaeris macujata. Spotted Hawk^ 
weed. 

1 8 Ladtuca fativa. Lettuce^ 

19 Leontodon taraxacum. Dandelion. 

20 Lepidium fativum. Garden Crefs. 

21 Lepidium virginicum, Virginian Sciatic 

Crefs. 

22 Mentha fativa. Marjh or Curled Mint. 

23 Mentha viridis. S^ear Mint. 

24 Oxalis acetofella. Wood SorreL 

25 Poteriiim fanguiforba. Garden Burnet. 

26 Primula veris. Common Cowjlips or 

Paigles. 

27 Rumex fcutatus. Round-leaved .SorreL 

28 Rumex acetofa. Common SorreL 

29 Salicornia europaea. Jointed Glajpivqrt 

or Saltwort. 

30 Scandix cerefplium. Common Chervil. 

31 Scandix odorata. Sweet Cicely. 

32 Sedum reflexum. Tellow Stone Crop. 

33 Sedum rupeftre. St. Vincenfs Rock 

Stone Crop. 

34 Sifymbrium nafturtium. Water -crefs. 

35 Sinapis alba. White Mujiard. 

36 Tanacetum balfamita. Cojlmary. 

37 Valeriana locufta. Lambs Lettuce^ 

38 Veronica beccabunga, Brooklime. 

39 Ulva ladtuca. Green haver. 

1 The ufe of the leaves of Parjley is well 

known 
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known in the kitchen, and the virtues of 
the plant have been mentioned before; but i 
it inay not be j^m.ifs to obfervc farther, that 
fooie farmers cultivate whole fields of this 
plant, for the ufe of their fheep, it being 2^ 
fovereign remedy to prevent them from the 
rot7 provided they are fed with it twice or 
thrice a week. But this cannot be praftifed 
where hares and rabbits abound, fbr thefc 
creatures are fo fond of it that they will 
make long Qjccurfions to get at it ; and in a 
ihort time will deftroy a large crop. 

2 The u^///iK//?^ r^/tf too has been mentioned 
in a former Chapter, and ftands here only 

on account of its leaves being in, common 

life among other cold fallad herbs. 

3 Allium fchoenpprafum, Cives. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 43Z* 

Porrum fedivum juncifplium. Baub. 
Pin. J 2. 

This is an inhabitant of Siberia, and is a 
very fmall plant compared with the former, 
the leaves and* ftem^ feldom exceeding fix 
inches in length, and the roots never pro- 
ducing any bulbs. The leaves are awl- 
ihaped, hollow, and the ftem naked. It 
was. formerly in great reqiieft for mixing 
with fallads in the fpring, but has been little 
regarded ^lately. Its tafte,^fmell, and virtues 

are 
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fife much the ftmc as thofe of the cdilwnort 
Onion. 

4 ALLrtJ'M olefacctitil: tf^ild Gdrlicki 
Lin. Sp. pL 429. 

Allium raontanuni bicorne, flofe cxalbido^ 
Baub. Pin. y^: 

This grows in the pafturcs and corn-field* 
in Eflex, and fome other parts of England* 
It hath a fmall, white, bulbous root, which 
fends up a ftraight, round ftalk, about half 
a yard high, furnifhed with a few rough, 
pale green leaves, round oil one fide, and 
deeply furrowed on the other. The fl:em 
iffues from a horned fpatha orfheath, and is 
terminated by an umbel of. whitiih grcei 
flowers, ftriped with purple. 

The roots and leaves are ufed iti Sweden! 
the fame as thofe of the common Onion ard 
here. 

5 Aktumisia dracuncultts. ■ Taragond 
Lin.^Sp. pi. it^g. ^. . 

Dracunculus hortenfi's. BauA. Pin. 98. 

This is a native of Siberia arid other nor* 
thern parts of Europe* It hath at woody 
fort of root, compofed of a multitude o^ 
fibres, and fends up feveral rounds crooked, 
branched ftalks, about two feet high, irre- 
gularly fet with long, narrow, fmooth, 
lance - fliaped leaves, without footflalks ; 
thefe have a taile and fmell almoft peculiar 

to 
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to themfelvcsj bat which arc ' exceedioglj^ 
grateful to many. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clofe, flender panicles at the tops 
of the branches^ and are of an herbaceous 

colour- 

4 

The leaves of this plant make an excellent 
pickle, which in the opinion of n^any people 
is not to be equalled by any other. 

6 Alsine media. Cbickweed. Un. Spj 

This is a fmall annual plant, and a very 
troublefome weed in gardens. The flalks 
arc weak, green, hairy j, fucculent, branched, 
about eight inches long, and lodge on the 
ground. The leaves are; numerous, nearly 
oval, ftiarp-pointed, juicy, of the colour o^ 
the Aalks, and fland on longifh footftalks, 
having membranous bafes, .which are fur- 
nilhed with long hairs at their edges. The 
flowers are produced at the bofoms of the 
leaves on long, flender peduncles ; they are 
fmall and white, confift of five fplit petal-s 
each, and contain five ilamipa and three 
ftyles. . 

The leaves of this plant have much the 
flavour of Corn-Sallad, and are eaten in the 
fame manner. They are deemed refrige- 
rating and nutritive, and an excellent, food 
for thofe of a co^fumptive habit of body* 
The plant formerly fl:ood recommended in 
the fhops as a vulnerary. . . 

7 BORAGO 
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Borage. 
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7 BoRAGo officinalis* 

Sp. pi. 197. 

Bugloflum latifolium, Borago, Baub^ 

Pin. 259. 

This is an annual, and grows pkntifully 
by road fides, and other uncultivated places. 
It alfo is cultivated in gardens, in order to 
have it at hand to mix with fluffing herbs, 
and to put into cool tankards, whereby the 
plant is fufficiently known. The whole is 
fuppofed cordial and exhilarating, but for 
what reafon is difficult to guefs, as neither 
the fmell or tafte countenance any fuck 
properties* 

8 Cacalia ficoides. Fig Marigold^ 
leaved Cacalia. Lin. Sp. pi. ii68. 

This is a fhrubby plant, and a native of 
Ethiopia. From the root rife feveral round 
ftalks, to the height of feven or eight feet ^ 
thefe are hard and woody below, but tender 
and fucculent upward, where they fend out 
many irregular branches, which are fur- 
niHicd with lance-fhaped, comprefled, flcfliy 
leaves, ending in acute points, covered with 
a whiti{h farina or meal, that cafily comes 
off when touched. The flowers arc pro- 
duced at the extremity of the branches, in 
fmall umbels ; they are compofed of many 
white, tubular, hermaphrodite florets, {land- 
ing in a common cylindrical calyx, are cut 
-at their brims into five parts^ and each con- 
tains 
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tains five Abrt flender ftdmina, itid 6h€ 
ftyle, faftened to an oblong gertoen^ which 
becomes ^n oblong feed, crowned with long 
down. 

The leaves of this phnt arfe pickled by 
the French, who eftectfi thetil much ; and 
irt doing this they hive a toethod of pre- 
fefving the white farifia upon them, which 
greatly adds t6 the beauty of the pidkld 
when btought to. table, 

9 CifcftdRiCM endivi^, 'Endive. Litu 
Bp.pt. 1142. 

Cichorium latifolium five Endivia vul-^ 
garis, Bauh. Fin. 125- 

The Enditje and* its varieties have beeti (6 
long' cultivated in England, and other parts 
of Europe, that it is impofflble to tell with 
certaiVity What country claims it as a native; 
The' plant is well krioWn in the gardens, 
and its ufes in the kitchen; 

In regard to its phyfical pro|)ferfies it is' 
counted detergent, aperient, and attenuating, 
tending rather to eool than heat the body. 

By opening obftrucftions of the liver, it 

gives relief in the jaundice; and* by its de- 
terging quality, if is ferviceable in fcorbui^ 
tic habits. 

10 CoCHLEARiAofRcihaliS. ^cur^^gfafs, 
Lin. Sp. pi. 903. 

Cochleada fdlio rubrotuiido. Bduh. Fitii 
110. ' This 
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This is found wild in thb Marflics near 
ihe northern coafts of England, but it is 
probable it was at firft introduced into our 
gardens from Holland, whqre it grows very 
plentifully; It is an annual plant, with a 
fmall fibrous root, from which come many 
roundiih, flefliy^ IJiining green leaves, a 
little waved on their edges, and are fupport- 
ed on long foot-ftalks. Among thefc rife 
feveral. pale green^ round ftalks, a little 
branched towards their tops, and having a 
few oblong, (harp - pointed, light -green 
kjaves, ftanding on them by pairs -r The 
ftalks rife to about a foot high, producing 
various bunches qf flowers, confifting of 
four fmall white petals each,- placed nearly 
at right angles with each other, and fur- 
roundiiig fix ftamina^ four of which are 
longer than the reft. The germcn is near- 
ly heart-fhapcd, and becomes a roundifh. 
feed-veffel, .having two cells, feparated by a 
thin membrane, in each of which arc con- 
tained four or five round feeds. 

The leaves, of this plant are exceedingly 
pungent, therefore the beft way of eating 
them is. between bread and butter, as by 
tliis means they are rendered lefs oflfenfiye to 
the palate, and their whole virtues, which 
are very confidcrable^ are taken into the 
ftomach. Ufed any way they divide vifcid 
juices, open obftrudlions; fcour the glands, 
and become a fovereign remedy againft the 

II fcurvy ; 
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fcarvy; all which have juftly obtained the 
plant the name of Scurvy grafs. There is 
a conierve, and a plain ipirit of it kept 
in the ihops, both which are in great 
efteem, but they a^e far inferior, as anti* 
fcorbuticks, to the^ fre(h leaves, eaten as 
above directed ; frequently ufed in thiR 
manner they niuft prove beneficial in all 
cold phlegmatic conilitutions, and cleanfc 
the ikin of fcabs, and other cutaneous erup-^ 
tions. 

11 Erysimum alliaria. y^ck by the 
Hedge. Lin. Sp. pL 922. 

This is a very common plant among 
bulhes and in hedge-rows. It is a peren- 
nial, and hath a long, whitifh root, divid<» 
ed into feveral parts. The radical leaves 
rife in a clufter, upon long, flender foot- 
flalks ; they are hcart-fhaped, of a light 
yellowifh greea colour, about three inches 
broad, and crenated on their edges, . The 
^^m is eredt, firm round, fometimes a little 
branched, about a yard high, and furnifhed 
with leaves like thofe below, but fmaller. 
It terminates in a raccmus of whitifh flowers, 
having four petals each, including fix fta-' 
mina, two of which are ftiortei: than the 
reft, and one very (bort ftyle. The fnc- 
ceeding pods are long, flender, all the way 
of a thicknefs, and contain many fmail black- 

. iih 
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ifli feeds; The whole jilarit has the fmell 
and tafte pf Garlick. /: 

Thci poor people in the CouhtrV eat the 
leaves of this plant with their bfeaq^ and on 
accouiit of the relifli they give> call them 
Sauce-akne, They alfo noix them with 
Lettuce^ i^fe therh as a ftufHng herh to pork* 
and eat them with falt-fi(h. The plant was in 
high efteem formerly as ah atu^ntiater, and 
powerful eipeftorant, and held immediately 
hfefuil in afthmasj and difiillations of rheum 
iipon the \nng$.^i^^J^f^C^^i^,^^<jL^ 

li Erysimum barbafea; Wihter-crep. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 922. 

Eruca lutea latifolia five barbarea. Baiib. 

Pin. 98. ., 

The JVinter-crefs grows plentifully on 
moiil banks and by ditches. It is a peren^ 
hial, and hath along thickiih root, furni£h- 
ed with a few fibres. The bottom leaves 
are cut into fpdf or five pair of lobes, like 
pinnse, with a large roundifh one at the end: 
Among thefe come feveral flower- ftems; 
about half a yard high, irregularly fet with 
leaves like thofe from the root, but they 
are fmaller. The ftems divide into many 
branches, terminated by loofe fpikes of 

' fmall yellow floWersy having four petals 
each, which include fix ftamina, two fhorter 

- than the reft, and one ftyle; The fucceed- 
ing pads arc long and flendcr. There is a 

H z beai^tiful 
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beaatiful variety of this plant in gardens, with 
a double flower, and is generally called the 
yellow Rocket. 

The leaves were formerly mixed with 
fallad herbs, but their having rather a rank 
fmell, and no very agreeable flavour, are 
now neglefted here, though in Sweden they 
flill retain a place at table. 

The plant is a powerful * antifcorbutic, 
and no way inferior to the Water-crefs. 

13 Fucus faccharinus. Sea Belts. Lin* 
Sp. pi. 1630- 

Fucu5 alatus five phafnagoides. Baub. 
Pin. 364. 

This is a weed that grows upon rocks 
and ftones by the fea-{hore. It confifts of 
a long, fingle leaf, having a fhort roundiih 
foot-ftalk, the leaf reprefenting a belt or 
girdle. 

14 Fucus palmatus. Handed Fucus. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 1630, 

This grows al/b in the fea, and conflfls of 
a tbin, lobed leaf, in the form of a hand. 

15 Fucus digitatus. Fingered Fucus. 
Hud. Flo. Ang. 579. 

Fucus arboreus polyfchides edulis. Baub. 
Pin. 364. 

This grows likewife upon ftones and rocks 
in the fea near the fhore. It hath feverai 

plain^ 
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; plain, long leaves or finufes, fpringing frooi 

a round ilalk^ in the manner of fingers when 
! extended. 



16 Fucus efculentus* Edible Fucus. 
Hud. Flo. Ang. ^jh 

Mr. Hudfon has made this a diftind: fpe- 
cies, but Linnaeus. included it under his^r- 
cbarinus. It grow? plentifully in the fca, 
near the iliores of Scotland, apd alfo thofe 
of Cumberland. This hath a broad, plain, 
fimple, fword-fliaped leaf, fpringing from 
a pinnated ftalk. All thefe four fpecies are 
coUe(3:ed by the failqrs, and people along 
the fea-coafts, as fdlad h^rbs, and are efteem- 
ed excellent antifcprbuticks, The leaves of 
the faccharatus are very fweet, and when 
waflied and hanged upto dry, will exude a 
fubftance like that of fugar. 

17 HypocHiERis maculata. Spotted 
Hawkwefd. Lin. Sp. pL ii^Q. 

. Hieracium alpinum latifolium hirfutia 
incanum, flgre magno, B^ul?. Pin. J28, 

This is a perennial plant, and a native of 
England, The root is compofed of a mul- 
titude of fibres, from which fpring a clufter 
of large, oval, hairy, deep green, fpotted 
leaves, having .fharp teeth, fet at confider* 
able diftances along their margins. The 
ftalk rifcs in the mrdft of thefe, with a 
bunch of fcfli^e leaves near its bafe; it is up^ 

H 3 right, 
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I^ight, firmi and niked from thence to the 
top, where mcftly ftands only one large^^ 
gold-coloured compound flower, having ati 
iml^ricated plyx, and con|ifting ofherma* 
phrodite, tonguc^fhipcd flprets/ put into 
five teeth at their brimf, and each contain-* 
ing five ihorti hairy flamina and one flyle. 

The leaves are eaten as thofe of Lfttuce^ 
and are deemed cpoUng j they ate alio boil-<* 

ed in broths* 

■>..... > 

i8 LACfttCA fativa, Gardin I^eituce, 
Lin, ^p. pL 111%. 

T^his hath been io long cultivated in gar- 
dens, thaf its native place of growth is not 
jcnown. ' The varieties of hate very nume-- 
tons ; Dr^ Boefhaave has given a lift t)f 47 
that were growing in tb6 Botaqic Garden, 
^t Leyden, in the year 1^20, and we hav^ 
iiear a fcore at thi§ time cultivated in Eng- 
land. L^^^//r^ is a cooling, emolient, laxa^ 
live plant, but like mofl laftefcent ones has 
a narcotic quality, as ariy one may per- 
ceiv? \vho eats plentifully of it. 

19 Leontodon taraxacum* Dandelion. 
Lin. Sp. pi, 1122. 

Dens leonis, latiore folio. Bauh. Pin. 

This is a moft troublefome weed to far- 
^ers and gardeners, for when it is once 
iixed in their grounds, it is no eafy matter 

\9 
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to eradicate it, by reafon its downy feeds 
fly to all parts and vegetate on any foil; 
hence the plant is fo well known as to ren- 
der a defcription of it ufelefs. 

The young tender leaves are eaten in the 
fpring as Lettuce, they being much of the 
farpe nature, except that they are rather 
more detergent and diuretic. Boerhaave 
greatly recommended the ufe of Dandelion 
in moft chronical diftempers, and held it 
capable of refolving all kinds of coagula- 
tions, and the moftobftinate obftruftions of 
tbcvifcera, if it were duly continued. For 
thefe purpofes th« ftalks may be blanched 
^md eaten as Celery. » 

20 Lepidium fativum. Garden Crefs. 
Lin. Sp. />/. 899. 

Naflurtium hortenfe vulgatum. BauA. 
Fin. 103* 

This, is an annual plant, and a native of 
Germany. The leave$ ar^ long, narrow,, 
and deeply cut into irregular fcgments. The 
ilalk is round, £rm, upright, about two 
feet high, of a whitifh green colour, a little 
branched towards the top, and is all the way 
furniihed with many jagged leaves. 

The flowers come out in bunches at the 
tops of the branches, each confiding of four 
ftnall, white petals, including flx ftamina, 
four longer than thft reft, and one ftyle 1 

H 4 thefe 
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thefe are Succeeded by a kind of heart-fliaped 
podsy containing brown feeds. 

The plant is now generally fown in gatr 
dens for a fpring fallad, and perhaps a bet^ 
ter can fcarcely be cultivated. It i^ of a 
warm, Simulating nature, having much the 
fame qualities as the Watercrefs, but is lef& 
pungent. There is a variety of this with 
curled leaves, which has the fame proper- 
ties with the original, but is more ufed for 
garnifhing di(hes than fallad^ng. 

21 Lepidium Virginicum. Virginian 
Sciatic Crefs. Lin. Sp. pi. 900. 

Though the Virginicum, as its name ex-* 
prcjfTes, grows in Virginia, yet it is alfo an 
inhabitant of feveral of the Weft-India 
Iflands, and efpecially of Jamaica. 

It is aii' aftnual, and fends forth a very 
branched ftalk, about half a yard high, fet 
^vith. narirow, winged leaves^ the^ lobes of 
tWhich are finely ferrated. . 

Thc^ flowers come out in the manner of 
•thofe oi'Xh^ fativum^ but ibme of them have 
only three ftamina^ . . : \ -. , 

The' people in America gather the plants, 
and eat the leaves as we do thole of the 
'Garden Crefs, . , . - 

<. . . . '. ^ ' 

22 MenthaI: fati\ta. Marfi, or Curk4 
Mint.: Lin. Sp.pl. 805. 

Mentha crifpa vefticillata, Bauh. Pin^ 
227. 
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, The. Mentha fativa gi'ows wild by marflies 
land rivulets. It is a perennial ^ and creeps 
much by the roots, as moft of the Mints do* 
The fl:aik« are about half a yard high^ 
fquare, of a purplifli colour, throw out 
many fhoots from the bofoms of the leaveS| 
and are generally bent near their bafe. 

The leaves are oval, ferrated, wrinkled, 
of a pale green^ apd often curled at their 
edges. 

The flowers are purple, and come out in 
whorles at the joints of the branches. Th<? 
whole plant has a very pleafant fmcllt 

23 Mentha viridis. Spear Mint. Lin^ 
Sf>. f>l. S04. 

Mentha anguftifolia fpicata. Bauh. Pin, 
227. 

- The viriJis too grows naturally by runs 
of water. This is a taller plant than. the 
former, having a firm, fquare, upright 
ftalk, two feet or more high, fending out 
many branches from the bofoms of the 
leaves. ' . 

The leaves are of a lively green colour, 
long, narrow, (harp * pointed, aftd deeply 
ferrated at the edges. 

The) flowers ftahd at the tops of the ftalks, 
in flender fpikes, and are of a bright red 
colour. . 

Though this is the fort moft. cultivated 
for culinary ufes,, yet to many palates it is 
faf inferior in pleafarjtnefs to the former. 

They 
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They are much alike in cbeir virtues^ being 
ilomachic and carminative, 

V 

24 Ox A LIS acetoiella. Wood Sorrel. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 620. 
^ Trifolium acetofucn vulgare< Baub^ Pin. 

330- 
The Oxalis acefqfella is a neat little plants 

conmion in our woods. It hath*^ a flender^ 
creeping, irregular root,^ hung with many 
£bre$. The leav.ea rife in little clufters ; 
ihcy are heart** (haped, and are joined by 
their points three together at the top of a 
long, w;eak, reddiih foot-ftalk> with theit 
Jbtmd tndi . hanging downwards Their co-» 
lour is a yellowifh. grcen^ and they arc a lit- 
tle hairy. 

Among thefe, and immediately from the 
root, come the flower-ftalks, each fupport- 
ing a pale flefli-colour, bell-(baped flower, 
fnipped into five fegmen.ts almoft down to 
the bafe, and containing ten hairy j ere(^ fta- 
mina, and five flender ftyles. 

The leaves of this plant aiford one. of tho 
moft grateful acids of any in nature, far 
preferable to that of the common garden 
Sorre]^ and therefore is more eligible for 
mixing with fallads. They are cooling, 
and ferviceable againfl inflammatory difor- 
ders. Beaten with fugar they make, an ele- 
gant confervcf and boiled with milk form a^ 

mpft 
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mod agreeable whey, which is good fof 
opening pbftru<3;ions of the yifcera. 

^5 PotERiuM fanguiforba, Burnet, 
fjin^ S^. pi. 141 1. . 

Pimpinella Sangijiforba piiinor l^iv£\xt^^ 
Baub. Pin. i6o. 

The Poterium fanguiforba is common in 
phalky grounds, and hilly paftures. It is 
fo frequently culti.vate4 in gar^iens, that tp 
(Jcfcribe it would be qnneeeffary|-i{s ufes ia 
the kitchen top are generally known. It is 
counted cordial and fudorific^ ^d on that 
account is often put into cool tankards. It 
evidently has an aftringent qiiality, and 
thereby is ferviceahle againft dyfentcries. 

26 pRiMclLA vefis. Qrwflips. Lin. Sp^ 
pi. 204. 

' Verbafculum pratenfe oddratum* Bauh. 
pin. 241. 

LinnsBUS. makes the Common Cowflip,tht 
great Oxlip, and the Common Primrofe^ 
only variations of one. and the fame fpecies, 
but in this he is certainly wrong, as the 
Primroft is evidently a diftintft one. They 
are all too well known to require any de- 
fcriptions, and their leaves may be ufed 
promifcuoufly. As to their being efculent, 
they are only fo as they enter into compofi- 
tion with other herbs, in the fluffing of 
tneat, From the . flowers, jadeed, of the 
\ Cowjlip^ 
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€onvJlip a very good wine is made, but it is 
not equal to that d^-awn from Clary. 



27 feuMEX fcutatus. 
reL Lin. Sp. pi. 480, 
Acetofa rotundifolia 



Round^lean}^d Sor^ 

hortenfis, Baub. 
Pin. 114. 

The Rumex fcutatus is a native of Swit- 
2:erland« It is a perennial^ and hath a 
creeping, fibrous root, which fends forth 
many leaves on long foot-ftalks ; thefe are 
hollow* in the middle like a fpoon, and are 
tetwixt the fliape of an heart, and that of 
the head of an arrow. 

The ftalk rifes a foot or more high, kt 
with leaves till near the top, where it breaks 
into flendcr fpikes of brownifli green flow- 
ers, containing fix ftamina and one ftyle 
each. 

The leaves having a very pleafant, acid 
tafte, the plant is frequently raifed in our 
gardens to mix with fallad herbs. 

28 RuMBX acetofa. Common Sorrel. Lin^ 
Sp. pi. 4.S1. 

Acetofa pratenfis. Bauh. Pin. 14. 

The Acetofa grows very common in our 
woods and meadows. This too is a peren- 
nial, and from a long, yellowiih, woody 
root, fends up a' curved, channelled, reddifh 
flfalk, about two feet high, conftfting of a 
few joints, with a long, arrow-^ftiaped leaf 
5 ^ ^ at 
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at each. The leaves at the bottom of the 

w 

ftalk have long foot-ftalks, but thofe to- 
wards the top ftand clofe, and embrace the 
ftalk wjth their bafe. At the top of the 
ftalk conaes forth a branched panicle of fmall 
reddifh flowers, refembling thofe of Dock* 
There are feveral wild varieties of this 
plant. 

The leaves have little or no fmell, but 
when chewed have a reftringent acid tafte. 
Their medicinal efFeds are to cool, quench 
thirft, and promote the urinary difcharge. 
They are frequently mixed with fallad hcrbg 
the fame as the former. 

The Iriflb, who are particularly fond of 
acids, eat the leaves with their milk and 
iifh; and the Laplanders ufe the juice 
of them as rennet to their milk. The 
Greenlander« cure thcmfelves of the Scurvy 
with the juice of Scurvy grafs and this 
mixed ; and Dr. Boerhaave recommends a 
decodlion of the leaves as an efficacious re* 
medy againft inflammatory diforders. 

29 Salicornia europsea, vel herbacea. 
pointed Glaffwort. Lin. Sp. fL 5. 

This is an annual plant, and grows plen- 
tifully in the fait marflies, in many parts of 
England. It varies very much in the na- 
ture of its growth, inlbmuch that different 
writers on Botany have made three or four 
different fpecies of it. It hath fucculent, 

* jointed. 
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jointed, branched ftalks, which in (ofti^ 
plants, trail upon the grotand, and in others 
ftand upright. The flowers arc produced 
at the ends of the joints, towards the ex- 
tremity of the bf ranches ; thcfe are fo ftpall 
as fcarce to be difcerned with the naked 
eye. 

This plant is gathered by the country 
people, and fold about for the true Sam-^ 
pbirci but it is very different from that 
plant. (See Critbniiim maritimUm)i Thisi 
however, makes an excellent good pickle,* 
which renders thc^ cheat the lefs to be re- 
gretted. They alfo cut the plants up to- 
wards the latter end of fammer, when they 
are full grown, and after ha,ving dried them 
in the fun, they burn them for their a/hes,' 
which are ufed in making of glafs and foapw 
The Sal Kali of the ihops was formerly 
drawn from the afbes of this plant only, 
but now* from fundry forts of herbs. The 
manner cfi obtaining the, alkali, is to dig a 
hole, and lay laths acrdfs it ; on thefe they 
pile the herbs^ and having made a fire un- 
der the laths, the herbs are fuifercd to burn 
till their liquor drops from them to the 
bottom of the hole^ where h hardens,^ anci 
turns of a blackifli auCh colour, retains a fal- 
tiih tafte, and is very (harp and corrofive. . 

30 ScANDix ccrefolium* Common Cber-- 

2 Chsero- 
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ChaBrophjfUum /ktimma . Bauh^ Pin^ i^z^ 

The ScanFix ctrefoUum is a fmall annual 
plant, with winged leaves^ fomcwh^tt re- 
fembling P^rflcy at firfti ' bat of a yellower 
colour, and generally turning reddilh as they 
grow old. ^ ^ 

The ftalks are upright, hollow, ftriated, 
much branched, fwelled in knobs under 
their joints, and have leaves on them lik-e 
thofe from the root> except being divided 
into narrower fegments* 

The flowers come out in umbels at the 
tops of the branches \ they are fmall and 
white, and are fucceeded by longifli-oval^ 
Ihining, fharp-ppinted fceds^ of a dark 
brown colour. It is a native of the Auftriaa 
Netherlands. 

The plant is grateful to the palate,^ and 
is much cultivated by the French and 
Dutch, who are fo very fond of it, thai 
they have hardly a foup or fallad but the 
leaves of Chervil make part of it. The an- 
cients had the plant in the highcft eftecm, 
and held it capable of eradicating moft chro- 
nical diftempers ; it being miM, aperient 
and diuretic, working without irritation^ 
yet breaking fabulous concretions, and allay- 
ing heat in the urinary paflages, whereby 
it proved particularly ferviceable in drop- 
fies and the gravel. Some of them have 
gone fo far ^s to aficrt, that if tbefe difor- 
dcrs would not yield to a conftant ufe of 

this 
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this plant, they were fcarce isurablc by any 
other medicine. 

31 ScANDix odorata. Sweet Cicely. Lin^ 
Sp. pi. 368. 

Myrrhis major, Cicutaria odorata. Baub. 
Pin. 160. 

The pdorata is a perennial, and a very 
large plant compared to the former. It has 
a thick white root, compofed of many fi- 
bres, which have a fweet, aromatic tafte^ 
This fends forth feveral large, winged 
leaves, bearing fome refemblance to Fern^ 
but they have often white fpots upon 
them* 

The ftalk rifes four or five feet highy is 
hairy, fiftulous, and terminated by large 
umbels of white flowers, having five irre- 
gular petals each. Thefe are fucceeded by 
long, angular, deep-furrowed feeds, which 
when chewed, have a fweet, aromatic fla- 
vour like Anife-Seeds. 

The leaves have nearly the fame flavour^ 
and are employed in the kitchen as thofe of 
the cerefolium. The green feeds chopped 
fmall and mixed with Lettuce or other cold 
fallads, give them an agreeable tafte, and 
render them warm and comfortable to the 
ftomach. The plant is a native of Italy. 

32 Sedujvi reflexum. Tellow Stone^Cropi 
Lin. Sp.pL6i?i. 

Sedum 
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SedUnl minus luteum^ folio actito^ Bauhi 
Pin. 283. 

The SedUffi feflisxuiti is common iip^n-^dld 
walls and rocfc$, where it creeps much by 
^^ roots, fending forth many weak, fl^ndef 
ihobts, fet all round with fuccUlent, half- 
roundy fliarp-pointed leaves/ The flower- 
ftalks rife from the lides of thefe fhoots td 
about nine inches high^ ai^d are furniihed 
with leaves like Uie former^ the bafes of 
which turn a little upvlrards^ and are moflly 
tinged with red. 

The ftalks are terminated by ^ri Uttibel^ of 
yellow flowers, confifting of five fharp«i 
pointed petals^ which ftand horizontally in 
form of a ftar,* and contain ten awl-ihaped 
ftamina^ with five flendcr ftyles each; Be-^ 
fore the fiower$ come out^ the rays of thei 
umbel are rolled lip in manner of the Ionia 
volute. There is however a variety (Seduni 
minus bamatoidtsj with ftraight rays. 

The plant is cultivated by the Dqtcb^ 
who mix the leaves amongft their fallad^. 
They have nr fobaftringent tafte/ 

33 ^nViiU repdftrei^ . Si. fincekfs Rock 
Stone-crop. Lin. Sp. pi. 61S: 

The irupejire grows upon St. Vincent's 
tock^ near Briftol. The firft feoots are 
branched, thickly covefed with pblong^ 
fleihy leaves, and lodge upon thc^ ground* 
Among thefo rife the ftems to five or fix 
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inches high, fct with awl*fhaped leaves, 
each having a (hort, loofe membrane at it» 
bafe, which falls off upon being touched. 
They are of a fea-green colour, and rathef 
rigid. 

The flowers terminate the ftalks in round- 
ish bunches, and are of the form, and nearly 
of the colour of the reflexum. 

This plant too is cultivated by the Dutch, 
who ufe the leaves and tender tops as they 
do thofe of the former, 

34 Sisymbrium nafturtium. Water^ 
crefs. Lin. Sp. pi. ()i6. ' * 

Nafturtium aquaticum fupinum. BauJb* 
Pin. 104. . . . - 

The Sifymbrium nafturtium is common in 
our rivulets and water-ditches, and is fo 
well known arid fo much in ufe, that many 
families in the country have it conftantly at 
their tables two or three moAths in the 
year^ It is a good diuretic, a powerful re- 
foiver of phlegmatic juices, and thereby a 
fovereign remedy againft the fcurvy, -y 

' 35 Sin APIS alba. White Muftard^ Lin^ 

Sp. pi. 933-.. . . \ ^ ^ ^- 

Sinapi apii' folio. Baub. P/«. 99. ^ 
This grows fpontaneoufly on heJges'and 
the borders of fields. It fends up a branched 
ftalk' about two feet high, furnifhcd .with 
rough- leaves, deeply jagged dowh ,-to« the 
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toidtib. The branches are termlpated by 
loofe fpikes of fmall yellow flowers, each 
having four petals placed in form of a crofs. 
Thefe are fucceeded by hairy> rough pods, 
with long, flat beaks. The plant is now 
much cultivated in gardens, for a fallad- 
herb iri the fpring. 

In regard to its medicinal properties, it is 
nearly of the nature of the Watercrefs, and 
ftands recommended as good for exciting 
the appetite, promoting digeftion, atte-^ 
nuating vifcid juices, and thereby promotihg 
the fluid fecretions. 



36 Tanacetum balfamita. Cojimary. 
Lin. Sp. pL II 84. 

.Mentha hortenfis corymbifera, Bauh. 
Pin, 226. 

The tanacetum balfamita^ is a perennial 
plant, and a native of the fouthern parts of 
France and Italy. It hath a creeping fibrous 
root, which produces many oval, greyifh- 
green 'leaves, finely ferrated at the edges, 
and {landing, upon long footftalks. 

.Among, thefe rife feveral round, green, 
branched ftems, to above half a yard high, 
with fuch leaves thereon as thofe from the 
root, but fmaller. The branches are ter- 
miinated by bunches of yellow flowers re- 
fembling thofe of Tan fey. 

The whole plant has an agreeable fmell, 
which to many is far preferable to any of 
* . : I 2 the 
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the Mints. It was formerly cultivated irt 
gardens for the purpofe of mixing with 
fallads, and it is a pity it is not continued^ 
as from its fenfibje qualities it feems fupe- 
rior to many aromatic plants now in credit.- 

37 Valeriana locufta. Lamb^s Let^ 
tuce. Lin. Sp. pi. 47. , 

The Valeriana locujia is found wild in 
fields, on banks, and old walls. It is ge-r 
nerally known by being cultivated in gar* 
dens under the name, Corn-fallad. The 
leaves ought to be cut young for fallading, 
otherwife they have a difagreeable bitter 
taile. It i§ a plant that varies much by foil 
and fituation. Linnaeus has fix varieties of 
it^ yet he ha^ not enumerated them all. 

38^ Veronica beccabunga. ' Brooilime. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 16. 

The Veronica beccabunga is frequent in 
Ihallow waters, and by the fides of brooks* 
It hath a long creeping root, which fends 
clufters of fibres into the mud. From this 
come feveral weak (hoots, that ftrike root 
frequently as they trail along. Thefe are 
round, of a pale green colour, and fpungy 
fubftance, as are the ftalks, and fet at tht'ir 
joints with thick, fmooth, oval leaves, about 
an inch long, (landing oppofite each other, 
clofe to the ftalks. 

The flowers come out in long, (lender 
5 bunches 
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bunches only at the bofoms of the leaves^ 
for the main (terns are alvva;^s terminated by 
fmall cluftersof leaves, not flovyers. Each 
flower is compofed of one fine blue petal, 
which fpreads flat, and is cut at the brim 
into four unequal fegments. In the centre 
are two (lamina and one ftyle, and it is fuc- 
ceeded by a fmall heart-fhaped pod, having 
two cells. 

The leaves are very pungent and bitterifh, 
yet krc eaten by many with bread and butter* 
The plant is in the higheft efteem as an in- 
tifcorbutic, and is faid even to furpafs the 
Watercrefs ; this may not be conceit onl)^, 
by reafon it has the pungency of the latter, 
and is much more aftringent. The jtiice 
(lands in the firft clafs of the fweetenefs of 
the blood. The country people cure green 
wounds with no other application than thefe 
leaves frefh gathered. 

39 Ulva laduca. Green Laver. Lin. 
Sp.pL 1632. 

Mufcus marinus laduca? fimilis'. Baub. 
Pin^ 364. 

The UhalaSiuca is a broad, membranaceous 
leaf, or rather a colleftion of fuch leaves, 
growing from each other. It is found on 
rocks and ftones in the fea, and often upon 
oyfter-fhells, and has fome refemblance to 
curled Lettuce, whence the name la£luca. 
The failors and inhabitants along the coafts 

I 3- devour 
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devour It with great avidity, efteeming it 
good againft the fcurvy. It is pleafant to 
the palate, and gently laxative- 
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Boiling Sallads. 

I A MARANTHU S oleraceus. Efculent 

^^ Amaranth. 
Z Arum efculentqml Indian Kale. 
3 A triplex hortenlis. Garden Qrach. 

bortenjis nigricans. Dark green 

Garden Orach. 

hortfnji^ rubra. Red Garden 



Orach. 

4 Anethum foeniculum. Common Fennel. 
—7 dulce. Sweet Fennel. 

5 Braflica oleracea. cfr. Cabbages. ,^ 

f> Braflica napus. Navevj or Co/ei^j2rf. ' D\ 

7 Chenopodium bonus Henricus, See 

Chap. 41. 

8 Cnicus oleraceus. Round- leaved Meadow 

9 Corphofus olitorius. Common yews 

Mallow. 

10 Crambe maritima. Sea Coleivort. 

1 1 jatropha manioc. Caffava. 

12 Malva rotundifolia. Dwarf Mallow. 

J 3 Mentha viridis. Spear Mint. SeeSe(3:.I. 

14 Phytolacca 
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14 Phytokcca decandra. American Nights 
•^ Jhade. '^ , 

15 Ranunculus fi'caria. Pilewort. 

16 Raphanus fativus. Common Radijh, 
ij Salvia fclarea. * Garden Clary. 

18 Spinacia oleracea. Common Spinach. 

• ■ oifracea glabra. Smooth Spinach. 

19 Thea bohea. Bohea Tea. 

20 Thea viridis. Green Tea. 

Zi Urtica dioica. ' Common Sfin^ng Nettle., 

-J Amarant'hus oleraceusi Efculent 
Amaranth, Lm. Sp. pi, 1403. 

Blitum albuni xmjijs ?^ Bauh* Pin. 11%. 

This is a native of India, and an annual., 
It fencjjs forth many large, rough, oval, 
brittle leaves, refeinbling thofe of the White 
Beet, bat more obture,*'and fnipped^at their 
apex. "^ Among thefe rifes the ftalk'to/piuch 
the fan)e height as that of the particoloured 
Amdrdnthusj and * is terminated by a p^le, 
glom.erate^i fpike, which is longer than 
thofe that terminate the' branches. Some 
few of the flowers have five flaniina, txut the 
much greater part have only three. 

The leaves 'of this are boiled ii) India the 
fame as Cabbage is here. Though Linnaeus 
by his trivial name tiasjpointed this fpecies 
out in particular for an tfculent one, yet the 
leaves of feveral others of the genus are alfo* 
eaten. ^ , ,~ .. 
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2 Arum cfculentum. Indian Kah^ 
This having been 4?^ci:ibcd in the firft 

divifion> it remains only to obfcrvc here, 
that the Indjans bojl the leaves as a fallad^ 
and ^ftceip tiffin very vy^holefoii^e, 

3 ATitiPtEX horttenfis. Garden Oracb. 
'Lin. Sp.pL 1493* 

This is an annuat^ and a native of Tar* 
taryt It hath almoft triangular^ bbtuf^^ 
pointed leaves^ ilanding oppofife, on long^ 
uender footftalks. Thcfc arc generally co- 
vered at their bafe with a mealy duft» as %% 
the upper part of the |lalk alfo. It was 
much pult^vate^i in the English gardens for? 
merly, bpt npw its place is chicly fupplied 
by Spinach* The French^ hovsrever, ilill 
efteem it^ and there are fome palates among 
us that prefer it to Spinach. It is bf a cool* 
^ingy laxative nature, and an excellent fallad 
for thofe oi a coftivc habit of body. The 
names of its varieties are fu^cient defcrip-f 
t|ons pf them^ 

4 ^NETHUM fp^iculum. Fenfiel. lan^ 

' FcEniculum dqlce. paub. Pin. iJ^j. 
This is frequently found wild in many 
places: nevertnelefs it certainly is not % 
native nerc, but was originally brought hi- 
ther from Spain or Germany. The ufe of 
its leaves is too well known in the kitcheq 
fo haVe any thing faid a|)out it. Jn regard 
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fa the rfrtoes of the phnt, it is of a warm 
^iftive nature, and good to qxpel flatulencies^ 
The variety, called fweet FenneU differs 
touch front the conimon, its leaves being 
larger, and tenderer, its flalks (horrter, the 
feeds longer, narrower, of a lighter colour, 
fweet, and mpftly bent inwards. 

This lafl is greatly cultivated in Italy ancj 
perpiany, whence the feeds are importe^f 

I Brassica oleracea, &c, Cabbage^^ ' 
Cabbages of all kinds are fuppofed to 
be hard of digeflion, to afford but little 
nourifjjment, and to produce flatulencies i 
but tjiey fepm to have this effed: only on 
weak Oomachs, for there are many who 
will feed heaf tily upon them, and feel none 
of thefd inconveniencies. Few plants run 
jinto a flare of putrefaftion fooner than thefe, 
^nd therefore they ought to be ufed when 
frefh cut. In Holland and Germany they 
have a method of preferving them, by cut- 
ting them in pieces, and fprinkling fait and 
fome aromatic herbs among them ; this mafs 
is put into a tub, where it is prefled; clofe, 
and left ^to ferment^ and then it is called 
^Qur Crout. Thus managed it is fent on 
(hip-board in barrels, and proves a refrefh- 
ing difh to the failors j or at Icaft, it is cer- 
tainly the means of keeping them from the 
fcurvy. 

6 Brassica 
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6 Brassica napus, Colewort. Lin^ Sp^ 
//. 931. , 

Napus fylveftris. Baub. Pin. .95. 

This is ? biennial plant, arid is frequently 
found wild in. corn-fields. Ip^hath a long 
white root^ which fends forth feveral pale 
green jagged leaves. Among thefe rifes the 
ilalk, to three or four feet high, irregularly 
fet with lance-ihaped leaves, flightly notched 
at their edges, having broad bafes embracing 
the ftem. The flowers are yellow> ftand in 
tufts at the extremities of the branches, con- 
fift of four petals each, and are fucceeded 
by long pods. 

There are many varieties of this plant 
cultivated in gardens for winter and fpring 
fallads, and are called Colletsior Coleworts** 
In fome counties whole fields are fown with 
Navevv as feed fpr cattle, or for the feed^ 
for it is from thefe feeds that the Rape bit 
is drawn. All domeftic fowls, and feveral 
wild ones, efpecially pheafants and par- 
tridges, are very fond of thefe feeds, and 
will deftroy a great part of a crop, unlels it 
be well guarded. 

8 Cnicus oleraceus. Round-leaved Mea- 
dow Thijile. Lin^ Sp. pi. ^11.^6. 

% 

"^ Thefe forts of Colcworts are now almoft banifhed by 
rlre gardeners, and inftead thereof they fow^ the feeds of tha 
Yoi-kjhire or luigar^lcaf Callage , calling the young plants 
til us Tiiilcd, Coleworts, though very improperly. 

Carduus 
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Carduus pratenfis latifolius. BauAJ Pin. 
376. 

This plant is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, where thq inhabitants boil 
the leaves as we dp Cabbage. It is a pe- 
rennial, and fends forjh large oblong leav?s» 
deeply ^lit at their edges ipto varigus' i^ig* 
ments; which are ferrated> and . furniftifefi 
with whitifti green, tender fpihes. The 
ftalk.rifes three or four feet high, breaking 
into Jjranpbes, which are fet with l$avc§, ^t 
whofe bofoms the flowets are produced on 
long peduncles. Thefe are compofed of a|i 
hermaphrodite florets, furrounded by green, 
prickly fcales, which are nipped up.. The 
feeds fland fingly upon a flat, hairy recep- 
tacle, and are crowned with a feathery 
down. 

9 CoRCHpRus olitorius. Common Jews 
Mallow. J^in. Sp. pL 746. 

Corchorus Plinii. Baub. Pin. 317. 
' This is an annual, and a native of Alia, 
Africa, and America. It rifes with a round, 
ftriated, upright, branched ftalk, to near 
two feet, which is furnifhed with leaves 
differing in (hape; fome being oval, fpme 
cut off fl:raight at their bafe, and others al* 
moft heart-fhaped. They are . of a deep 
green colour, and have a few teeth on the 
margins of their bafe, that end in briflly, 
reflj^xed^ purplifh filaments. The flowers 

cpme 
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come out at the &Ac$ of tht branched, op« 
pofite to the leaves; they ftand fingly on 
very {hort peduncles^ are compofed of five 
fmall yellow petals, and a great mimber of 
flamina, furrounding an oblong germen^ 
which becomes along, rough, iharp-pointe4 
capfule^ opening in four parts, each fillec} 
with greeni(h| angular feeds, 

This plant is fown by the Jews about 
Aleppo, and is therefore called Jews Mal^ 
low. The leaves are a favourite fallad 
among thefe people, and they boil and eat 
them with their meat, 

10 Crambe maritima. Sea Coleimrt^ 
Lin. Sp. pL 937. 

Branca maritima monofpermos. Baub^ 
Pin. 112. 

This grows naturally on the fea coaft in 
many parts of England. It hath a long, 
thick, creeping root, divided into various 
fibres, and fends up feveral fpacious, nearly 
oval leaves, much jagged on their edges, of 
a greyifli green colour, and flefhy fubftance^ 
In the centre of thefe rifesaround, whitifli, 
upright ftalk, two feet or more high, di- 
viding near the top into a few branches, 
having a few feflile, oval leaves. The 
branches are terminated by loofe bunches 
of fmall white flowers, compofed of four 
petals each in form of a crofs, and con- 
staining fix ftamina, two of which are (horter 

than 
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titan the rcftj and oneilyle.. Thefe arc fuc- 
ceeded by roundi(h capiules, about the fize 
of peas, cacK including one round feed. 

The radical leaves being green all th* 
winter, are ciit by the inhabitants where the 
})lants grow^ and boiled as Cabbage, to 
which they prefer them 4 

11 JXtrqpha maniot. Cafava. 

The Jutropba maniot has been defcrib*' 
ed in th^ iirft Chapter 1 its name is repeated 
liere, by reafon the leaves are boiled and 
eaten by the Indians, in the fame mannei^ 
as Spinach is by us. 

12 Malva rotundifolia. J^warf Mallow^ 
Lin. Sp. pL 969. 

Malva fylveflris^ folio fubrotundo. Baub* 
Pin. 314. 

This is a fmall fort of Malkw^ thatgrow^ 
by old walls, and rude, uncultivated places^ 
From a long white root it fends forth a 
cluAcr of pale green, roundilh leaves, ha^in^ 
long footftalks, apd ar^ coarfely crenated on 
their edges* Among thefe iffue many longr 
flender, proftrate ftalks, plentifully fur- 
niihed with fuch^like leaves, ftanding irre- 
gularly on them. The flowers come out at 
the footftalks of the leaves, and alfo at the 
ends of the branches, on binding peduncles^ 
and each is coiQpofed of one pale flefh-co- 
ioured petal, cut into five fegments down 

• to 
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to the bafc, including many ftamina United 
below in form of a cylinder. 

The leaves of this plant 'were formerly 
in great eftcem as a fallad that would abate 
heat in the bowels, and obtund acrimoni6u9 
humours; but at prefcnt it is totally neg- 
lefted. ; . 

14, Phytolacca decahdfa. American 

Nightjhade. Lin. Sp.fL 67^1 • 

Thiis grows naturally in the province of 
Virginia, in America. It hath a thick, 
flefhy, pererrnial rootj divided into feveral 
parts as large as middling Parfneps. From 
this rife many purplifh, herbaceous ftalks, 
about an inch thick; ^nd fix or feven feet 
long, which break into many branches, irre-» 
gularly fet with large, oval, fhkrp-pointed 
leaves, fupported on fliort foot ftalks. Thefe 
at firft are of a frefli' green colour, but as 
they 'grow old they turn reddifli. At the 
joints, and divifions of the branches, come 
fotth long bunche$ of fmall bluifh-coloured 
flbwersV cbnfifting of five concave, petals 
each, furrounding ten ftaminaand ten ftyles. 
Thefe are fucceeded by round deprelTed ber^ 
Hes, having ten cells, each of which contains 
a fingle fmooth feed. 

In Virginia antl other parts of America 
the inhabitants boil the leaves, and eat th:em 
in the manner of Spinach. They are faid 
to have an ajnodyne quality, and the juice 

of 
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of the root is violently cathartic; The 
Portugueze had formerly a trick of "tnixing 
the juice of the berries with their ted wines, 
in order to give them a deeper colour ; but 
as it Was found to debafe the flavour, the 
matter was reprefented to his Portugucza 
Majefty, who ordered all the ftems to be cut 
down yearly before they produced flowers, 
thereby to prevent any further adulteration. 

15 Ranunculus ficaria. Pilen^ort. Lin\ 

Ghelidoma rotundifolia minor. Baub. 

« 

Fin. 309. 

This is a perennial plant, and to be met 
with on moift banks and in nieadows, It 
has a root compofed of many little tubercles 
fufpended by fibres ; which tubercles fome* 
what refemble the outward piles, hence the 
name of the plant. The leaves are trian- 
gular, heart-ihaped, of a fine glafly green; 
ftreaked in the middle with blaekifli and 
whitiih lines. The flower-ftems rife four 
or five inches high, having many leaves at 
their bafe, and each is terminated by one 
yellow flower, confifting of feveral harrow; 
fharp-pointed petals *,' furrounding a great 
many ftamina and ftyles. Thefe fldwer$ 
^ake.no little part of the variegated covering 
of meadows and moift paftores in the fpring: 

* Thefe are fubjedl to vary, they being roundifh in foitil 
plants, and in fuch' thtf leaves are moftly obtufi^-angled. 

'Thterc 
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There is a variety of this plant ia ^idctii 
with a double flower^ 

The leaves being of a foft mucilaginous 
nature^ are boiled and eaten by fome. people 
as a fallad, and are deemed good againft th^ 
piles and heat in the filndamenti 



16 Raphanus fafivUSi CatHmdHKdfiiJhi 
The leaves of this arc often boiled as a 

fallad, and if they be young and tender^ they 
^cat very agreeably. 

17 Salvia fclarea. Garden Glary^ hirn 
Sp. pi 38. 

Horminum Sclarea di^um. Bdub. Pini 
£28. 

This is a biennial^ and a native of Italy^ 
l)ut it h^s pofTeifed a. place in the Englifh 
gardens for a long time. The root i$ £tbrou$j- 
and fends forth ieveral large^ v^hitiib green,- 
oblong, heart - fliaped leaves^ which are 
much wrinkled, ferrated on their edges, and 
hairy on their fur faces. The ftalks are 
fquare^ hairy, greatly branched, fometimes 
a little clammy, two or three feet high^ 
and fct at their joints with pairs, of leaves 
like thofe from the root^ but fmaller. Th^ 
branches fland oppofite, and are terminated 
by long fpikes of pale blue flowers, placed, 
in whorls, with two whitiQi concave, acute 
pointed leaves under each. The flower-cup 
IS divided into two lips, the upper one end^ 
ing ^in three fpiculas ; and the under one in 
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two; ^tht iSbwer alfo has two lips; the 
upper one is ereift and arched; with one ftyle 
nearly of the fame length under it; and two 
ftamina that are (hortcr; The lower lip is. 
cut into three fegiBents^ Every part of the 
plant emits a very ftrong (bent. 

Thefreih leaves dipp^ed in milk, and then 
fryed in butter, were formerly ferved up at 
table as a delicdte falladi Some people too 
boiled them as a pot*-herb. The plant ufed 
any way is counted excellent againft hyfle-- 
^ical difordefsi Of the different parts of it 
a wine is made, vvhich is i high cordial, 
and not to be equalled by any other home- 
made mtit. The following' is the moH 
^proved Recipe for making lt< 

To five gallons of cold water, put four 
founds of Lifbon fugar, and the whites of 
three eggs well beaten; boil thefe together 
gently about at hour^ then fkim the liquor, 
and when it is almoil; cold, add of the fmall 
Clary leaves and the tops in bloffom, ond 
peck, and alfo half a pint of ale yeaft. This 
doMr p^ the whole into a vefiel, and ftir it 
twice a day till it ha^ done working, theri 
^p it cl<S)f6 for eight weeks. After the 
expiration of this time draw it into a clean 
veifel, adding to it a pint and half of good 
6rand)(« In two months it will be 6t to 
bottle. 
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18 SpiNACiA oleracca. Spinach i Liri^ 
Sp.pL 1456. 

Lapathum hortenfc five fpinacia femine 
Q)inoib. Bauh. Pin. 114. -.r. . 

Lapathum hortenfc five fpinacia femiiie 
non fpinofo. Bauh. Pin. 115. 
: This is an annual, and is too Well known 
to require any defcription. . What particular 
country it is a native of is not certain, but it 
is known to have been cultivated in England 
mote than two hundred years. It hath fa- 
git^atqd leaves and prickly feeds. Linnaeus 
ijiakes th^ fmooth-fecdcd Spinach only a va- 
riety of this, though it - differs, as much in 
tjie.ieayes ap in the fteds, thofe of the latter 
being egg-fh^ped. This laft is the fort 
now chiefly cultivated for the kitchen, but 
it is a much more tender plant than the 
former. Spinach is a good fallad for thofe 
pf a coftive habit of body, as it obtunds the 
acrimony of the bowels, and gently relaxes 
them, 

* - . . ■ 

- 19 The A bohea; Bohea Tea. Lin.Syfi. 
Nat. 365.. 

It m lift be owned that neither Tea nor 
Coffee can .with ftridl propriety be placed 
under any ofthefe divifions^ becaofe neither 
the l?aves of the one or the berries of the 
other can be truly called efculent; yet to 
have' entirely omitted them would have 
caqfed a fort ofchafm ip the work, by reafon 

the 
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the infufions of both'kfe coAftant^yiiiiy^hdj 
with our daily food.; The leavk ^fX^k, 
however, are often eaten b^ the p£>Ofei^ p^- • 
pie after they have been iHfufed.j but this^is^ 
apr^dlicb nbt th btf.r^cdfnto6^d^d', as they' 
<^n' ifford nb'noufifhtrieht^". Jfnd dib"i^^i^tdhty^ 
riiUch injure the ftcfmachi 'iirtd'th^ Whole' 
lierVous fyltcm* ' , ' . 

The Bo^ta is .zihtjdh that rif^s aboult fiX' 
or eight 'feet high, and divided' inif6 ftiany' 
ifregfilar branches, which are furhimed with' 
oval, fmodth,' gloffy, ferrated l6a.veS, ftartding ■ 
lingularly on fllorf footflalics. 'Th^fe'" are! 
from two to three iricheVlong, one brdad^, 
with proniinerit veins 'on* their under fide^^ 
and end in frtipped obtufe points; The, 
flowers Come but ^t the bofoms of the leaves, 
on club-fhaped peduncles, niofe than half 
art Inch long; they cohfift of fix white, 
foundiih, concave petals elach (two of Which, 
ire lefs than the reft), including' ttvd' or 
three hundred ftamina; fufrounding a very 
fliort ftyle, crowned with three long, re- 
curved, awl-£haped fligmata. When the 
flower is falleriji the gerriieii fwells \.o a fort 
of trikhgtilar capftile, compiled of three 
globulafr tells uiiited, each contairting one 
hard, roundifli feed, of a woody texture. 
The (hrub i^ a native of China and Japan. 

^o The A viridis. Green Tea. ' Lin. 
iSyJi. Nai. 365, 

K2 This 
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This diffcirs in ^Qth.ing ftoflj t)i\c forr^cr, 
but that the ^weir is cQippoied of ninp 
petabi ^nd the olh^t of but fix. 

I have here given the TJ^ea a$ it %nds id 
the Syilema Natprae of Linnsus ; but tho' 
this learned Botanift make$. twp diftindt fpe«> 
cies of it> yet U is highly probable th^t all 
tiie forts of Tea are gathered from one and 
the fa,me fpecies^ and that the nine petals 
in th9 flower is merely accideotal* As to 
the great diiFe^enccs found in the tafte^r 
OnelU and colour of the variipus k^in^Sj,. 
when they are fit for fale, thefe qiay be oc- 
cafipoed by the different a|;es of tl;ic Reaves t 
the time of cpIIeAing, the manner of curing 
them, by fome vegetable liquid they may 
be fprinkled with, pr the foil and fituatioa 
the trees may grow in. 

In regard to the medicinal virtues of Tea, 
fpme authors make it little better ^han a 
pgifon, whilfl others think it t;he mpfi 
wholcfo.me and falubrious vegetable pn earth. 
A very fuperficial examiner will perceive it 
to be refreshing and exhilarating, and that 
it is excellent for carrying off the effefts of 
a debauch ; but nptwithftanding thefe gpod 
qualities, an immoderate ufe of it will be 
found to bring on a train of th? worft of 
nervous complaints ; and in fome tender 
conftitutions even a cup or two is feen to 
throw them into tremors and fpafmodic af- 
fedions. The green Teas feem to bring 

on 
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Oft thefe bad efFefts fooner than the bohcas, 
but the finer either fort is, the more its 
pernicious confequjences are to be dreaded. 

21 Urtica dioica. Commdn Stinging 
Nettle. Lin. Sp. pi. 1396. 

Urtica urens maxima. BauA. Pin. 2^2. 

It is a bdmmon pra^ice nowy ^niorig the 
ordinary people, to- gather thf6 leaves and 
jrbung fhdoh of the corhtttoh Stinging ISfetile 
in the fpring, and boil them for d fallad ; 
aftd if the better fort w^ri to fdllow their 
exana^fe, they ftiight often find a benefit by 
it. Thefd leaves are not ttn^leafarft to the 
palate, arir ixi e^ctellcfit ahtiicbllSJuftit, alid 
|i6'i«^€r^uf againft all cutanteotii& efuptibns. I 
have known fome inftances where they have 
been ufiid in this mahnfer once a day, by 
thofe all covetfed with blofchcs, dhd in a 
month's time their (kins have become per- 
feftly fmooth, and free from any deformity. 
The roots arc in high efteeni for ftopjping 
the ipitting of blood, and bloody urine. 
Thefe are^ery diuretic, and a dccodion of 
them drank frequently is faid to be fo 
powerful, Ss to break the ftohc in the 
bladder. 
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1 A PIUMD. graveolens. C^^ry^' Scg 
-'^ the ^firft C^^^/ * . ; ^ .\ 

2 Apium petrofeiiriijm. , ^fixfi^^ Sec 

Pitto. r ' I *» 

3 Allium pprrufiit -Jjeeks^ 

4J3raflic5^ aleracea. Cabbages^ See thjj 
. , former -S^<5?. , ' // \/ 

5 Bet^ vulgaris all?f^/; /^^^^ ,, ^ 

6 Chrithmum maritimum,- R(Kk Sam" 

7 Hyffgpus pjSicinalia^ Comjnpn Myjfop. 

, 8 Ox^lis zcptofclis,: y^ Jf^^od Sorrfl. S^c 
the firft iSp^, • . . :. . .^ . '. 
9 Ocymjum bafiliqtunj ^^j^eet-fcentedSafif. 
10 Ofigai>on>; majpr^na. 'Qommofi Marjo^ 

majarana, tenui folia. Fine- 
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JeaYed^Sw;ee| Marjoram. 
II, Origanum heracjcoticum. Winter Sweet 
Marjoram. 

12 Origanum oiiites. Pot Marjoram. 

13 Pier is echioides. Common Oxtongue. 

14 Rofniarinus officinalis, Comynofi Rofe^ 

r mary. 

— Rofma^ 



f 
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-rrr Rofmartnus kortenjis. . Gardeii Rofe- 
mary. ' . ' . 

15 Salvia officinalis. Green and Red Sage. 
r . . . ■ minor. Tea. Sage i. 

16 Satureja hortcufis* Summer Savory. 

17 Satureja montana. Winter Savory. 

18 ^Q2Ln6ix cQvtioWMm. .Comman Chervil.^ . 

19 Scandix odorata. Sweet Cicely. I 

See the firft iS^<S?, .. .. J 

20 Sonchus oleraceus. ^ Cammon Sow-thiftle:. 

21 Thymus vulgaris* Common Thyme.. ^ 

22 Thymus maftichinus. MaJlickT!hyme.. 

3 Allium porrum. Leeks. Lin. Sp. 
pi. 423. . : ' ' 

Pprrum fativum latifolium. Baub. Pim 

This pjant has been fo long.cuUiyatqd 
that its, native place of growth cannot be 
traced. It is undoubtedly the .fame as that 
mentioned in the xi Chap, of Numbers, 
where it is faid the Ifraelites longed for 
Leeks in conjundidn with Onions. The 
leaves are much of the fame nature as thofe 
of the latter, and they are yet a conftant 
difli at the, tables of the Egyptians, who 
chop them fmall and then eat them with 
their meat. They are in great efteem too 
with the Welfl), and their ufe as a pot-herb 
with the Englifh is well known. 

5 The Beta alba is only a variety of the 
. • ' K 4 .red 
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red Bf^if and is but rarely ufed now tq 
what it was formerly. It is generally mix- 
ed ^ith faii;ory herl)8^ it toeing toc^ Innpid to 
impart niuch fiayoor of itfdf* Both the 
juice and powder of the root are good to 
excite fneezing, and will bring away a con- 
fiderable cuiamity of mw:\x$. "" , - - 

6 Ci^iT^i^uNi pf^arjtimuii^ Jtf<;A Samr: 
fiir0. Lin. Sp. pi. 354 

Crithmunv, Fci^culat^ fodritim^in nii- 
nus. BaiA.Pin.z%%. 

Thi^ is a low perennial plants and grows 
|ipoa rock^ liiy vie fc^ in &:veral parts, of 
Bneknd. It has a fpicy, aromatic #avour^ 
which iiidnces the pooi^ people to uie it as 
^ Pot-herb. It is alfo gathered and fold 
about for the purpofe of |>ickliBg^ and it is 
ia great e^eem wj^n thus managed . But 19 
muft not be w>derftood here that diis is tile 
Samphire generally pickled m Norfolk^ fof; 
that is the Salicarnia europea^ bc^r^ de- 
icribed. There is another fort 6S Sampbix^ 
too, commdoly fold abool the ilMcts and 
markets for this Critbmum^ and is generally 
bought by people not (killed ia plants for 
the true one. This laft is the Inula crith^ 
vmdes^ (Golden Samphire) which^ though 
it has fome little refemblance to the for- 
nier^ yet it is a plant of a quite different 
nature, and far inferior in flavour when 
pickled. In or<lcr therefore to prevent pco* 
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pie beittg impofed op, I ^afl hcte give a 
particular defcription of the Rock Sam^^ 
fbire. - " 

. The root of this plant i» compcrfcd df fe- 
deral tough fibres \rhich pctiettltc deep in to 
the fifliires of the rocks. It feftd^ fbrfJi 
many green, fucculent ftalk*, ne^r hdf 4 
yard high^ orjiart^ented with deep grceri, 
winged leare«, ^ composed of threcj or fnre' 
divi^ons, each of whieh hath thrcd or -^e 
fmalj, thick, fleflry lafaes, neaf ^hr lricf| 
long, and the bafe of their cbtnrfnon pedrtfe 
embraces the main ftalk. ' ^The flowers art 
yellowiih, and aje produced iir .circular urtt- 
pels 5 they are fmall, confift of five equal 
persll$ each, with five ftattiina' df the^faitne 
length, and are fucceeded by feeds like thofe 
©f Fennel^ but they are fomeWhat larger. 

By a proper attention to this dcfcriprttort 
the- Crithmum maritimum may alwsfys be dir 
ilinguiihed itom the Iriula crithmoider^ hy 
fuch as ar^ total /hungers to the knowledge 
of plants, for the Inula has a flower like 
that of Flea-bane, and its leaves are lineaf, 
except juft at the apex, where they fpread a 
little, and end irt three jags or teeth. The 
Critbmufn may be propagated in gardens, 
provided it be planted on a gravelly foil, 
and this would be a certain way to avoid the 
cheat. The medicinal virtues of this plaitt 
are thofe bf removing obftrucSions of the 
yifcera, and urinary paflages. 

7 Hyssopus 
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. 7. Hyssopus officinalis. Comynm Hyjptp* 
Lin. Sp. pi. yg6f. 

Hyflbpus officinarum caerulea five fpicatk. 
Baub. Pin. 217. ;^ 

, This plant grows naturally jn fcveral 
parts of Aiia. It is a perennial, and ha^ 
been fo long cultivated in gardens, that it 
IS knowij by almoft every one. It is ex- 
ceeding grateful to the fmell, and ftands x^r 
commended againft afihmas, coughs, and, all 
diforders of the hreaft and lungs, whetl^r 
boiled in foups or ot|ierwife ufed. There 
IS a diflilled water made frofn it kept in the 
Ihops, which is deenaed a good p9doi:al. 

9 OciMUM bafilicum. Sweet-: fluted 
Bajil Lin. Sp. pi. 833. ' . 

Ocimum caryophyllatum maju5. ' Bauh^ 
Pin. 226. 

This is an annual, and a native of Perftaj 
fince it has been cultivated in Eurppe, U 
has produced many varieties. The hairy 
Bqfil^ Mfhich is that commonly fown in gar- 
dens, feems to be no other than one of thefe 
varieties, though made a diftinft fpecies by 
Miller and others. Thi^ fprt rifes near 
half a yard high, fending out branches by 
pairs in oppofite diredions ; thefe, and alfo 
the main ftems, are hairy and four fquare. 
The leaves are oval, indented about their 
edges^. apd end in a (harp point. The 
lowers are of the lip kind, are white, and 
5 terminate 
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Ijsrnainate the ftalks and branches in long 
ipikes. , The ftamina arc four, two longer 
jthan the other, and the feeds lie naked at 
th.e bottom of the calyy. , The \vhok plant 
lias a ftrong fmell of Cloves. 

The prei^jsh are fo ipfatuated with the 
flavour ^pd qualities of it, th^t its leaves 
come into tl^e comppfitioij of alpiofl all their 
loups and fauces^ 



» "» 



10 ORIGANUM. majoraost. Summer ^meet 
Marjoram. Lin. Sp. pi. , 8 2.5, " • 

•Majorana vulgar is. . ^ Maul. Pin. 224^ 
The natural country of this is not known. 
It is an Vnpualr^nd hath ovaU obtufe leavedi^ 
and ajmpft rp^ind, hairy fpikes. As it lives 
only one Summer, it will be befl: to diftin- 
guifh it by the name of Summer Sweet Mar^ 
joramy >he better tp contraft it with the 
following,^ which is called Winter Sweet 
Marjoram. . r 

, • . . • t 

11 0|tip4NUM heracleotic^m. . ,Jir/«/^r 
Sweet Marjoram. Lin. Sp. pi. 82 j. 

Origanijm heracleoticum, Cunila^gallina- 
cea plinii. Baub. Pin. 223. 

This is 2^ perennial, and a native pf Greece. 
It hath long fpikes grov^ing in bunches, 
and i^ovy^er-leaves as. long as the flower- 
cups. It is hardy, and will live through 
the winter in the open air in our climate ; 

which 
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which circumftance is alone fafficient to di<- 
itinguifh it from the former* 

12 Origanum otiites. Pot Marj&ram. 
Lin. Sp. pL 824. 

Majorana major angelica, Oer. em. 664. 

This too is a perennial, and has been 
found wild in England. In its genera] ha* 
bit it is like the majeratm^ hut the ftdks 
arc more woody, and furnifhed with long 
haits. The leaves are Anally heart-lhaped, 
fharp pointed, on both fides Woolly, feldom 
ferratOT, and haye little or no foot-ftalks. 
The fpiculae cdnw cut in clufterS, as in the 
Common Marjoram^, but they arc Idngef, 
hairy, and ftahd three upon a common pe- 
duncfe, the paiddle on? being feffile, and 
all th? flowers white. 

The ufe of the leaves of aU tbele ^ecieii 
is well known in the kitchen, and therefore 
it will be needlcfs to fay any ^hing about it. 
They are all warm aromatics, and are often 
prefcrlbed alone, or in ph)rfical compofi- 
tions. Half an ounce of the tops of the 
majorana^ may be infufed in a pirtt of boiling 
water, and drank occaHonally againfl head^ 
aches, afthmas, and catarrhs. The powder- 
ed leaves are a good errhine, and are often^ 
iifed for this purpofe. The onites is not. 
quite fo gratefully fcented as the majorana^ 
but it is frequently ordered in baths for 

cjiforders 
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difordcrs Iq the head^ and f^gaiaft CutancQUS 
eruptions. This grows plentifully in Syi:a* 
cufc, and ajfo iri fppie p^rts of Greece, 

13 PiCRis ecbioides. Commn Ox -tongue. 
Lin. Sfi. pi. lU^. 

Hieracium echioides capitulis cardui be-- 
nedifti. Baub. Pin. ?a8. , 

This is a native gf England^ is an. annual, 
and may be fpund on the borders of corn* 
fields It fends forth feveral dai^k green, 
qblpng oval leaves, having many protube- 
rances on their furfac?s, and are thickly fct 
with ftil? hairs. Among the leaves rifes a 
BQ^und, green, liairy ftalk, tQ 2^bQut two 
feet, with a few leaves thereon, and break-? 
ing into branches towards the top, which 
are furniflied with fnull yellow flowers> 
foniewhat; like thpfe of the Sow-thiftlc;, 
thefe are fucceeded by brownilh long feeds,, 
qrowned with down. 

The leaves ard frequently ufed as a Ppt-t 
herb, and are efleemed good to relax the 
bowels. 

14 R^osMARiN us offiqin^lis. ^ofema^y. 
Lin. Sp. ph 33. 

Rofmarinus fpontaneus, la^tiore folip^ 
J^atihJ Pin. 217. 

This ftirub grows in prodigious abun- 
dance in the fouthern parts of Eu.rppe. It 
is fo common in gardens as tp be known by 
.2 ' every 
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every pne. Many people boil thic leaves irf 
milfc pottage, to givt them an aromatic 
flavour. The fprigs too are frequently ftuck 
into beef vsrhilft it is roafting, and they com- 
municate to it an excellent relifh. Witk 
the flowers of this plant is niadd the much' 
celeb rated Hungary w^^ater. They are deddi- 
cd excellent aromatics, and are ufed in all 
nervous complaints, that take their rife from 
too great cold and moitlure \\\ the habit of 
body. They abound v^^ith a fubtile, pene- 
trating oil, which renders them fefviceable 
in the jaundice and gout. 

■ 

15 Salvia officinalis. Gt-een and Red 
Sage. Lin. Sp. pL 34. 

Salvia major. Bauh. Pin. 237. 

This- is a native of Auftria, and by being 
long planted in gardens it cortics of two co- 
lours, red and green. The fmall Tea Sage 
too is only a variety of the officinalis. This 
is the fort that is generally made ufe of for 
culinary purpofes, it being the pleafanteft 5 
but for phyfical intentions, the large kind 
ought to be chofen ; and in moft cafes the 
fed fliould have the preference, it being 
more corroborating than the green, which 
fenders it immediately ferViceable in all re- 
laxations of the fibres. The ancients had 
this plant in the higheft efteem, and per- 
haps not unjuftly, for it is certainly an ex- 
ccUtnt vulnerary, and a great fl:rcngthener 

of 
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of all the internal parts of the body, and 

particularly the lungs. 

■ f 

• r - * 

i6\ SATURftjA hortenfis. Lin. Sp; fU 

795- 

The. Summer Savory is an annual, and a 

native of France afad Italy. It fends forth fc- 

vera]. (lender, ercft ftalks, near half a yard 

high, which put forth branches by pairs, 

and ar^e fct with leaves placed oppoiite; 

thefe are ftiiF^ a little hairy, and yield a fine 

aromatick fmell on being rubbed. The 

mod diftinguifhing mark of this fpecies is, 

that it .has two flowers to every peduncle. 

• 

*i7 Satureja montaria* Winter Savory. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 794. 

This is. a perennial, is a more ihrubby 
plant than the former, and it does not rife 
fo high. The leaves are of a dark green 
colour, and fharp pointed. The flowers arc 
fuflained by fingle diverging peduncles, com- 
ing at the fides of the branches. The root 
is w^oody, and fends forth green leaves all 
l)ie winter. It is a native of France. 

Thefe two plants give place to none of 
the European aromatics for pleafantnefs of 
fmell and flavour, rjor yet in their ufeful- 
nefs in the kitchen ; for befides being ufed 
as Pot-herbs, they are frequently put into 
cakes, puddings, . fauikges, &c. They are 

warm 
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\$rarth and difcuilive^ and good agalnft ^ti*^ 
dities in the Aomach; 

20 SoNcaus oleraceus. Commith iBo^^ 
thiftle. Lin* Sp.pl. 1116; 

. This Is an annaal plants and a very trou- 
bkfQmc weed in fields and garderii. It va-^ 
]*iQft famuch. in different foils that ibmc oj^our 
ijiqA difcerning^ Botanifts hai^ made feveraL 
diftin^ fpecie^ of it. In feme fitoatiotis thd 
wh^le plant is fmooth, but in othem \t . is 
routh, prickly on the margins and midrit^ 
Qftlbe leaves, and alfo on the peduncles and 
calyc35« of th^ flowers. The ilalfe^ are ca- 
pioufly ftored with a ladlefcent juice. 
, The leaves have little taftc> except a flight 
aftringency, yet they are much ui^d m f<M»e 
e& ttJift northern parts of Europe as A Pot- 
herb ♦ They werer formerly kept in thtf 
ftpps by the names Sonchi afpir et SokcBi 
kBvif% h^t they had not any known virtues^ 
{Efficient to fupport their place tbere^ The 
wWe plant ia a £avourite food of Rabbits. 

21 T»YMur vulgaris. Common TJbym^. 
iJnc. Sp. fi. EX5. / 

ThymuSi vulgaris^ folia tenuilore et latiore. 
BauS. Pin:. 219. 

The. TUaymn^ wd^aris groves wild on the 

TOQ:iirrtainQU$ parts, of France,. Spaini and 

, fe^y. - This, k the haroad leaved T>&)r;5(?(?'Com- 
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ihonly cultivated in gardens^ and therefore 
is well known; 

• > - * • • 

,22 Thymus maftichinus; MaftickT^hyme: 
Lin. Sp.pL 827. \ , ' 

Saoipfucus, five MaryJm; maftichen redo- 
iens, Bauh. Pin. 2^4. * - ^ ^^ : 

This plant grows fpontarieoufly: iii Spain. 
It is a perdnriial; of a tenderer nature thah 
the former, and differs much frdfti it in its 
general habit, which induced 'Miller ^ to 
place it anwng his Saturcja. The ftalks rife 
about half a yard high, breaking into' flin- 
der,* wobdy branches,^ which arc covered 
with a brown bark, and fet with' leaves lik6 
thofe of the vulgaris in fhape, but they are 
rather larger. The flowers come out in 
whorls at the tops of the bratiches, and are 
furrounded with a greyifli wool; they are 
white, with brrftly, denticulated cups. 

Both thefe plants are fine aromaticks, and 
afe ufed in the kitchen for the fame pur* 
pofes as the Savories. The dried leaves and 
tops of the maftichirius are faid to be power^ 
ful againft an immoderate flow of the menfes. 
A dram of the pbwder in a glafs of red 
^ine is a dofe.- 
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ESCULENT FLOWEI^S. 

J ./CALENDULA officinalis. Co«t 

\^ J mon Marigold. 
H Caltba paliiftfis. Marjh Marig^ld^ 

3 Capparis fpinofa* Caper J^tf/b, 

4 Carths^nus tiQdorius. Safflo'iper^ 

5 Carlina acaulis. T>warf Qarline T^bifile* 
f> Cynara cardunculus* Cardpon. 

7 Cynara fcolymus- Green or French Ar^ 

— — — horUnfis. Globe. Artichoke. 

8 Cercis filiquaftrum. Common Judas^tre^^ 

9 Helianthus annuus, ji^nual SuU'-Jlower^ 

10 Onopordum acamhium. Cotton %b^le^ 

11 Tropseolum majus. Indian Crefs^ or 

Najlurtium^ 

12 Tropaeolumminus. SmaHer Indian Crejs. 

I Calendula officinalis. Common Ma^.^ 
rigold. Lin.Sp.pl. 1304. 

Caltha vulgaris, 5^7«i&, P/». 275. 

This is fo very common in gardens as to 
make it univerfally known. It is a native 
of Spain. The flowers gathered and then 
dried were formerly iri high efteem among 

houfe- 
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koufe- keepers to boil in foupS ai>4 pottage. 
They are deemed cordial j. and a refrefher 
of the juiimal fpirits. There are many va- 
fieties of this plant raifcd in gardens, more 
for ornament than uk, 

2 Caltha paluftris* Marjb Marigol<f, 
Lin. Sfi. pL 784. 

Caltha paluflris, flore (implicit l^auk. 
Pin.2j6. 

The CaJti^a palufiris is a perennial^ and 
the only plant yet knowa of the genus. 1% 
is very common in opr meadows, where it 
fends forth manylarge^ roundiih heart-fhape^ 
leaves, flightly crenated on their edges, a- 
mong which rife round, hollow, greea 
ilalks, dividing into three or four branjche^ 
toward^ their top, and having a feffile leave 
at eagh diviiion. The flower is compofed of 
five large oval, concave yellow petals, fur- 
rounding many ilender ftamina^ and fi^veral 
oblong, comprcfTcd germina, or feed-buds, 
which become as many pointed capfules, 
containing fevcral roundifli feeds. ,It flow- 
ers early ij;i the fpring, when its yellovjr 
flowers ar^ a great prnament to (he mea- 
dows. There is a variety of it in gardens 
with a Rouble flower. 

The flower - buds of this plant are bv 
many people pickled as Capers, fbr whicn 
they are a good fubfti^pte. 

' » * ■" 
La 3 Capparis 
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3 Capparis fpinofa. Caper Bujh. Lirt^ 
Sp. pL 720. 

Capparis fpinofa, frufta minore, folio ro- 
tundo. Baub. Pin. 480. 

This is a low fhrubby plant, and a na- 
tive of Italy. It fends forth woody ftalks, 
which divide into many flender branches, 
under each of which are placed two flioft 
crooked fpincs, and between thcfe and the 
branches come out jQuqd, fmooth leaves^, 
fingly upon fhort foot-ftalks. At theinfer- 
tions of the tranches iflue the flowers; 
thefe are white,, and compofed of five round- 
ifli concave petals each, furVounding a great 
many flender fl:amina, and one ftyle longer 
than the fl:amina, fitting upon an oval ger- 
men, which turns to a capfule' filled with 
kidney-fliaped feeds; ' The flower when 
fully expanded looks like -a fingle white 
Rofe. 

The buds of thefe' flov^ers are pickled, 
and annually fent into England, and other 
places, by the name' of Capers. They are 
faid to excite the 'appetite, promote di- 
geftion, ^d to help obfl:ru6tions of the li- 
ver and fpleen i but it is probable thefe va- 
luable-qualities proceed more from the in- 
gredients they are piqkled in, th^n fromi the 
. Capers themfelves. 

4 Carthamus tindlorius. Safflower. 
tu .' Lin. Sp.pl. 1 162. 

Cnicus 
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Cnicus fativus, five Carthamus officina- 
rum^ Bauh. Pin. 378- 

This is an annual plant, and a native of 
Egypt. It fends up a ftifF woody ftalk, to 
two feet or more high, breaking into many 
branches, which ar^ furnifhed with oval, 
fharp-pointed, fcflile leaves, flightly jagged 
on the edges, and each jag ending with a 
fharp fpine. The > flowers terminate the 
branches in large, fcaly heads. The fcales 
are flat, broad at their bafe, and taper to a 
point, where they terminate in.a fharp fpine. 
The florets are numerous, .funnel-fhaped, 
of a fine fafFroo colo,ur, and flfind up above 
the fcales of the empatement near an inch; 
They are. all hcrnjaphrodite, and are fuc- 
cceded by jv^hijte, fmQp\h, oblong feeds, 
jiear ajS large ^s-whcftti. ;,.;,, 

.Fpr/nerly thecq^pinprypfople.ufed to put 
the dried flq^^l^jnto thei^ pi^ddingf, I fup- 
pofe more t^.g^ve thqlm^^ poloyr, than for 
any. ^ood fl|iY,<|W^-the flowprs comnxupicat*^ 
ed i when tljis was done in lafge quantities; 
the puddings proved purgative, where.by the 
pra(^ice is nov^, qi^te laid afi4e. \ 

This' plant if cultivated in great abun-r 
danc9.^i9; Gerg[iany, whence the other parts 
of Europe are fupplied with the flowers, 
which form a great article^ of trade, they 
being ufed in dying and painting. If they 
be neatly dried, it is difficult to diflinguifh 
them fron^ Saffron, but by the fmell. The 

L ^ feeds 
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feeds are kept in the (hops, and haire beeq 
in repute as a good cathartic, but theif 
Operation is flpw and not always certain. 

5 Caklina acaulis. IHbarf Carline 
^bifile. Lin, Sp. pi. ii6o. 

Carlina acaalos, magno flore albo. Baub. 
Pin. 380. 

This ^bijlh grows on the mountainous 
parts of Italy and Germany.' It hath many 
large whitifli green, finuated leaves, laying 
on the ground, which are fet with fmall 
(harp fpines found about their edges. In 
the centre of theie pomes a large' flowef- 
bud, without any ftalk, b^t is iarrpcmded 
T^ith long, prickly, jagged Icsrres, adher^ 
ing to ity bafej The flower |t compofed of 
white, hermaphrodite florets, wl^cb are fuc- 
ceeded by ronqdifby w^te feeds, crowded 
with a branched,, feltthery dowfi. 

"file central piart of the 4oWrr h boiled 
and ^aten the fame as Artii^oke bottoms* 
The root is kept in the (hops s it is of qi 
brpwi) i^ufty colour, about an inch thick, 
very porous, fo that' when cut it appears as 
if worrh-caten. It has a ftrong fmell, knd 
a bitteriih tafte, mixed with a flight degree 
of aromatic. It was in high efteem ampng 
the ancients as a diaphoretic. 



• * 



The Cynara carduneulus^ or Cardo(m% 
was defcribed in the fecoad Chapter, achon^ 

2 the 
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the ftalks ; vl have given it a place here upon 
the authority of fome travellers^ who have 
* aiTored me that the heads are alf6 eaten^ but 
I doubt they miflook the fpecies* 

7 Cynara fcolymus« Green or French 
Artkboke. Lin. Sp. pi. 1 1 59. 

Cynara fylveftris latifolia. Baub. Pin. 

384. 

This grow9 wild in the fields of Italy^ and 
Lininseus makes the id^r^^;^/ only a variety 
of it. The latter is that fort which ir m>w 
chiefly cultivated^ by reafon the bottoms 
ate more fieihy^ aa!d ta'uch better iafted thah 
thofe of tht Jcafymus. The ufe they are 
put* to in the kitch» is fo Well known^ 
that to fay any thing about it will be quite 
unii^ceirary* 

.8 Cercis fijiquaftrum. Common Judas-* 
tree. ^ Lin. Sp. pi. ^34, 

Siliqua iylveftrieTbtdndifolia. Baub. Fin\ 
402* 

The Cvmmm Juiat^tree grows in France, 
Spain^ and Italy. It rtfes With a ilraight 
trunki covered with a teddifh bark, to. the 
height of twelve or fourteen feeti dividing 
towards the top izito xxiany irregular branch- 
es, fiirniihed with toundilh heart-ihaped, 
fmooth leaved, having long footfblks. The 
flowers come out in clufters from all fides 
of the br^nchest and fomdtimcs even from 

L 4 the. 
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tke trunk! itfelf ; they are of a bright purple 
colour^ iland upon ihort peduncles, have Av^ 
petals each, refembling a pea- bloom, and 
ten diftind: Aamiha, four of which are longer 
than the reft, and furround a long, flender 
germcn, which becon[xes a long flat pod, 
having one ce)l, containing many roundifli 
feeds. ' 

The flowers have a fliarp, acid flavour^ 
and are not only mixed ivith fallads to render 
them mor^ grateful, but are alfo pickled in 
the Imd'f in the manner of Capers. 

The wood of this tree jshard, and beau- 
tifully veined with bkiJc and green. It 
will take a fine polifh, and op that account 
is. converted to manytfanciifQl ufes. 

c , . 

9 Helianthus annuus. Annual Sun-^ 
fiower. Lin. Sp. pi. 1276. 

Heleaium indicum' maximum. Bauh. 
Tin. 276. . ^ 

This is 'a native of America, but is now 
fown in almpft every garden in England,' on 
account of its bold,* 4arge, yellow flowers, 
which make a <fine appeliance in the autumn. 
The bottoms of thefe flowers are very flcfliy, 
and .many people drefs and eat them, as 
they doJ thofe of the Artichoke.' 

The feeds of thisi plant are copioufly 

ftoned with oil, which may\bc eafily cx- 

preflTed, and is not inferior to that drawn 

fnom Olives. The feeds h^ve as agreeable 

5 a 
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jai flasrbur as AJmpndsj and *r.e excclleiit fpod 
for domeftic poultry. a 

IP The. Onopordum manthium^ or Cotton 
^bijile^ has, been dcfcrib^d. in ^ forrrier 
Chapter ; it ftands here hy r-^fon the bot- 
toms of dts flgwers are eaten in. thjp n^annef 
pf thofe abovementioned, ^ 

1 1 TRiiPJEonTM m^jus. \ Indian Crefs. 

Un^ Sp. pi. 490. . t -^ 

Acriviola naaxima pcJor^ta. Bofrif, lugdb^ 

!• ^. 244* ^ ' 

This is a native of Peru, and ap jaqnual^ 
It hath weak trailing ftalks, which are' fur- 
niflied with^fmogtb, greyifli green, alnf^pft 
circular leaves, fiapported pn Jong footft^Ucs> 
inferted into their centre. / Th^ flowers afe 
producied from the fides of th^e-ftajiksj they 
are in fome plants pf a pale yellftw, in pthcj-s 
of a deep qrange colour, and ar^^of^^a fingular 
ftrucSurc, being compofed of fjye pet^ls> the 
upper two of which are broad, the three 
under ones narrpw, their bafes joined toger 
ther, and lerigthened into a fpur above an 
inch long. They include eight declining, 
awl-fhaped ftamina, arid a roundifh, ftreakcd 
germen, fupporting one ered: ftyle^. crowned 
by an acute trifid ftigma. The ger'men be- 
comes a furrowed berry, divided into three 
lobes^ eacl) including pnp lariated feed^ 

12 Tko- 
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12 Trop^oluM minas. Snmlkr Indiaff 
Crefs. Lin. Sp. pi. 490. 

Nafturtium Indicum. Ger, 196. , 

This k d native of Peru and other parts 
of South America. It differs from the for- 
mer in the leaves being entire^ the other 
having five obfolete lobes j the petals of the 
flower of this are {harp*pointed and briftly^ 
thofe of the majus are obtufe. There is a 
variety of this • fort with double flowers^ 
Thefc plants being very ornamental, iric no^v 
#niiu(^l]y fown ih moil gardens^ for they 
flower a long time, and make a beautiful 
ap^edrance. 

The flowers have i fragrant fmell,, and a 
Iharp puirtgettt tafte, like that of Garden 
Crefles« In Frscnce they are not only ufed 
10 garniftf dilhes, but are mixed with Let* 
luce and oth6f ^old fallads^ and ai^e efteemed 
bolh ploafant and wholefome. The berries 
have a want! fpicy flavour, and make afi^ 
excellent pickle. 
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CHAP. XT. 

t s c u t E 1^ T te le xi & t e s, 

» , • • • • 

SECT, I. 
IndigenifUi^ of name Berfks*. 

} ^R BUT us uvaiirfu Searberry. 
2 XJl Arbutus alpins^. Mountain S/raw^ 

berry. _ -^ ». .. 

2 Arbutus unedo. Common Strawberry-- 

^ Bcrberis vulgaris. Common Berberry. 

5 Crataegus aira. White Beam-tree. 

^ Crataegus torminalis. Maple- leaved Ser^^ 

vice or Sorb. 
7 Fragaria vefca, vel fylyeftris^ J^W 
Strawberry. 
* -"^ nortbumbrienfis. North uml^er** 

land Strawberry. 
\i ' > - ' ^ - imperialism Royal Wood Straw- 
berry. . 

granulofa. Minion Wood Straw- 



*iii»i 



berry, 

8 Fragaria yiridis vel pratcnfis. St^di/h 
Green Strawberry^ 

. • A Berry is defined by Linnxirs to fee a pulpy fted'-nfeffkl, 
iifitkoat a vili^e^ aiid inclofing feveral feeds, which have no 
Other co?erifg. 

9 Fragaria 
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9 Fragaria mofchata. Hautboy Strawberry, 
^ mofchata rubra. Red-bloiTomec) 

Strawberry. 

— mofch(Ua bermaphrodita. Royal 



tnv* 



Jlscutboy. 

10 Fragaria chinenfis. Cbineje Strawberry. 
J I Fragaria virginiana. Virginian Scarlet 
Strawberry. 
■ '■■ virginiana coccinea. Virginian 

fcarlet-bloflbmed Strawberry. 

virginiana C(fmpefiris. Wild 



Virginian Strawberry. 

12 Fragaria chiloenfis. , Chili Strawberry. 

. chiloenfs devonenfis. Devon (hire 

Strawberry. 

13 Juniperus communis. Common, orEng^ 

^i/h Juniper. -• 

' — arbor. Swedifli Juniper. 

14 Ribes rubrum vel album. Red and 

White Currants. 

15 Ribes nigrum. Black Currants. 

16 Ribes groffularia. GoofeberriesJ' 

17 Rofa canina. Dog's Rofe^ or 'Hep-bujk, 

18 Rubus idaeus. Rajpberry. - 

^— idaus albus. White"Rafpberry. 

— — \ — idceus Icevis. Smooth-^ ftalkcd 
Rafpberry. — ; 

19 Rubus caefius. Dewberry. 

20 Rubus fruticofus. Common Bramble. 

21 Rubus chamaemDrus. Cloudberry. 

22 Rubus ard;icus. Shrubby Stra^^vberry^ 

•23 Vaccinium 
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5 j Vacciniiiita tnyrtillus. Bhckworts^ of 

. Bilberry: / . - 

24 Vaccimtffrit Vitis idaea. Redworts*, - 

^5 Vacciftii»di oxycoecos. Cranberry ^ 

£[/>/^. 566;'-' ~ ^ ' 

Radix idaea putata et uva urfi. Baub^ 
Hiji. I. p. 524. 

This plant gtows naturally in the northern 
parts of England. It is a fmall fhrub^ riling 
little more than a foot high, breaking into 
tnany branches, which are clofely fet \vith 
fmooth, thick, oval leaves, entirq on their 
margins. ^ Th6 flowers are produced in 
fmall bunches, near the extremities of the 
bradehiisy Ihey have an obtufe, quihquefid S 
purpleT cafyx, furrdunding a pitchcr-fhapcd, 
white petal, cut at the bJim- into five teeth, 
which roll backwards, and contain t^n awl- 
fliaped ftamina, and a cylindrical ftyle.' The 
germen is roundifh, and becomes an oval/ 
-or globular berry, liavihg five cells, filled 
with fmall, hard feeds^ 

2 Arbutus alpina. Mountain StraW'^ 
berry. Lin. Sp. pL ^66.^ 

Vitis idsea foliis oblongis albicantibus. 
Baub. Pin. 470 • 

This grows upon the Alps, alfo in Lap- 
land and Siberia, and has been found too in 
fome parts of England. The branches are 

^ * Gut into five parts. 

flender. 
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fleni^ft and Uul upon ihff growd j t^ft arc 
furniflicd with oblongs TWg^^ ferratedj 
whitifh gfcen leAve;. The flowcf^ ar^ proiir 
duccd from tbr wing? af tbf leRyej/ wppn 
long, lender peduncles^ and are facceeded 
by berries about tho fiye of 14(^^ ChfTrics ; 
theie are green at firft> red afterwardsj and 
black, when xipc. 

• • • 

3 AjtBUTua unedo. Cmmw Sfraw^ry^ 
tree. Min. Sfi. pL 566* 

Arbutus folix) ierratp# hmk* Vin. 460. 

This tree grows vf^y plentifully in the 
woods in Ireland^ but is conos^pp .QQW in 
the £ngliih gardens^ b^ing a Vfsry ornamental 
plant, it having ripe fruit and ^Ymn upon 
it at the fame time ; for the flowers Uow in 
the autumn^ and the fruit that fvicceed them 
hang till the next automn b^fQre they ar^ 
ripe^ when a frefh fct of flowers puts forth, 
and fo on* The £c:uit have an aufterei four 
flavour, yet they are eaten by the Jri(b> who 
are very fond of ^cidfi^ and 4re fqld in their 
markets. There are^cveral variQtie$ <?f thi? 
fpecies, but thofe moft commonly cultivated 
ace the nd flowered, and the doi^e flaw- 
ei;cd. The fruit pf the two fi.rft'fort$ ari? 
not of a delicate flavour, yet they are f^en 
by the inhabitants where the plants , grow 
Baturally. 

The leaves of thefe plants arc all ^rjn-p 
€ent» and thoie of the wxa urfi have beei| 

faid 
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fgid to do wonders in the grsiveL For tbis^ 
purpofe half a ^rara of the powder i$ or* 
dered in any convenient vehicle once a dayt. 

4 Bgeb:e:ris vulgaris^ Cammon Berberry^ 
Lin. Sp. pi. 471. 

ficrberis (Imnotoriim. Bauk^ Pin* 454% 

This is common in hedges in many parts 
of England 9 and feods foHb feveral ilalks 
eight or ten feet high ; thefe run into nu^ 
ipcrous branches^ covered with a whitifh 
hark, and are armed wdtfa ^bort fpines, which 
gfi&eirally cofr^e. .out by three. ai a placx^* The 
leaves are egg^ihaped, obtuie^ finely fer^ated . 
oa.thp edges jt and when chewed have ani- 
acid> aftringwt t^fte* . The flowerjsr are ye}<« . 
I0W9 and ar^ produced iq long bunches in 
the manner of Currants, e^chc^onfii^ing of 
fix roundiih, ccmcave petals, li a vin^ two 
glands fixed to their bafe^ and include &x^ 
i^amina, with twodimmits faftfened on each ^ 
fide their ap^x. Tiie germ^a i& cylindrical, 
and turns to aa obtufe, v^nsibiiicated berry, 
of one cell, eiiiclbfing twoj^yKndrical feeds; 
There is a v^iety of thi& i(h^ub without aiiy^ 
feeds in the becries. 

Thefe berries have aji agreeable acid tafie, 
and on that account they arci; boiled ia foup$ 
to give them a tart flavour. They are alfo^ 
pickled for the purpofe of ornamenting 
diihes. In medicine they are chiefly u&d 
in confervc, and in this form, they are cool-*- 

. ing 
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iiig i and aftringent, good to quench thlrfty 
fortify the ftomach, and ftop jdiarrhasas and 
dyfenteries* . 

5 CRAT-ffi^Gxrs airaw fFJ^te Beam-tr€e; 
Lin* Sp. pL 68i. \ -^ - 

AIni cffigie^ lahato ' fdio- majon BauA. 
Pin. J[:^2'^ .'., • ^ 

^This grows wild in Kent^ and fome other 
parts of England; >: It arrives ta the height 
of. thirty feet or more^ with a large trunk, 
that divides :up wards ^nto many branches; 
which fpread in.the form x)f a pyramid, the 
ycaang twigs being covered with a brown 
barkv fprinkled with a mealy down, ^and 
gai^mriihed with oval leaves^* of a light gwn 
colour oa iheir, upper fide, white on their 
under, . unecpially; ferrated an their edges, 
apd: having. maeny^prominent veins running 
from, the midrii) to the border* The flow- . 
era con>e out in bunches* at the extremities 
of the. branches, . having >mealy peduncles 
and empalements ; the latter a^e cut into 
fiv& obtufe fegments, fiiilaining five fhort, 
concave, white, petals,, which fpread open, 
and furround many ftamina^ "and two ftyles. 
Wiicn the flower falls, the germen becomes 
a rgundiih berry^ eneloiing two oblong hard 
feeds; 

.6. GRiATiEGus tormitialis. Maple-Cleaved 

Ser/ukef tree. Lin* ^ Sp. jfr/. 68 1 . 

SorbuS 
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Sotfeus fo^tniH^i* ct CrtttBgtiS thcophtstHti. 
Baub. Hijii I. />. 63. 

This grows in woods in fonie parts of 
fenglarid; it is a tafle* ffee tlian the former,- 
and the young brafnches are covered vfrith a 
purplifb bafrk/ The leaves are of a bright 
gnecn pw the uppci' fide, a little wdoHy un- 
dernea^^ are three ot four inches bfoad^ 
ahfd ftiaped like thofe of the Maple. Th^ 
powers come but in large banches near the 
ends of the branches 1 they a^e iike thofe 
of the Pear-tree, hat fmallcf j and aire fuc- 
cec^ded by fro-it fefembling large haws^. 

The fruit of both thefe fpecies are rotfgh 
and auftere when frefh off the trees^ but if 
kept in the manner of Medlars, they obtain 
an agrefeable acid flavoar. Thofe of the 
torminalis are annually fold ift the London 
markets in autumn. 

7 Fraoaria vcfca^ Wood Stfaii>hetrfi 
Lin. 8p. pi. jo%i 

Frlagatia vulgaris. Baubi Pin: 326* 
Mf . Wefton ha^ publi(hed a catalogue of 
fix diftin(fl fpecicfd^ and fixty varieties of 
Strawberries, but Linna^s includes theni 
all under the ijefca^ or Wood Strawberry, of 
\)i^hfeh he has two varieties, vl2. the pra^ 
tenjis, which is the "viridis of Weft 6ft, and 
the ihiloenjis. — Befides thefe two Mf. Wef- \ 
fohl has the mofchdfai the ehrnetijisi and thfr 
'birgitAdnAi Which, with the wjcai make fix 

M diftina 
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diftin<fl fpfecies. I have infertcd thefc fix 
fpecies, with fuch varieties of them, as Mr. 
Wefton judges moft valuable for their fruit, 
and {hall here give, a {hort defcription of 
each variety in his own words. 

^* The northumbrienfis (mentioned by 
Wallis in tiis.Nat* Hift.)^ is a variety of the 
common Wopd Strawberry, growing natu- 
rally in that country ; the fruit is red, the 
ihape conic, of the fize of a fmall nutmeg, 
finer, he fays, thrfn the gardeil kind. They 
grow about twenty miles weft of Newcaftlc, 
at the beginning of Gofton-burn, on the 
north fide, and on the ftrand.of th[e brook 
at HatjSeld, by the path to Simoil-burn. 
. The imperialu is a curious Strawberry, 
which was raifed, froni the Alpine, impreg- 
nated by the Wood Stravyberry. It was 
procured from Lincoln/hire,, and it ^produces 
abundance of fruit, which in fize, colour, 
and flavour, referable the Alpine. 

The granulofa is a fine Strawberry, v^hiclr, 
as well as feveral other varieties, have lately 
been obtained from feed, by Monfieur Du- 
chefne, one of the moft ingenious Botani/l$ 
of the prefent age. 

8 Fhaqaria viridis. Wejioris Botanicus 
Vniverfalis . Vol. ii. p. 325. ' . . 

It grows plentifully on the hills, and' iij 
the open fields in Sweden, and is k^er thaa 
the \ Wood Strawberry, , The iie(h f.s. fi/4>, 
: : , i green^ 
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ireeo,' and rdfembles the NeSarine in^ 
lavour. The plant is rather low^ and re- 
markable for loofing air its kaves ia the 
winteri 

''.■'■■. ' ♦ - ' « 

9 Frag ARIA mofchata. Weftons Bo-^ 

tanicus Vniverfalis . VoL ii. fk 325. 

' mofchata rubra: This beautiful 

variety flowered with me laft year, and is 

perhaps the fame as that entitled by J one- 

quet, in his Index Onomafticus, page 49, 

Fragaria Americana hirfuta, Jlorerubfo odore 

mofchu 

- ■ ' '/ mofchata hermapbroiitd* Thisr 

moft curious Strawberry has been lately 

raifed fromf feeds, and merits the preference 

on account of its being hermaphrodite; 

There are alfo feveral other varieties of tho* 

Hautboy, differing in ihapey colour and 

taftej 

ic Fragaria Chinenfis. Wefidits Bd^ 
tanicus Univer/a/is. VoL ii. p. 325: 

The feeds of this have been lately brought 
to Europe; and the plant is now firft raifecJ 
in the royal gardens at Trianon, but as yet 
it is too young to produce fru!it. 
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1 1 Fragaria virgrniana. Wefion^s Bo^ 
tanicus Vniverfalis.. Vol. \\. p. 32.6. 

virginiana coccinea. This un- 
M 2 ' tommoTnr 
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cominon variety is faid to be growing at 
Worb, in Switzerland* 

virginiana campefiris. This was 

introduced into England by Mr. Young, 
Botanift to his Majcfty, in 1772. 

12 Frag ARIA cbiloen^fis. Wejians Bo'- 
tantcus Univeffalis. Vol. ii. p. 326. 

—— cbitoenjis devonmfis. This was 

lately brought fro^ abroad by a cunoQ9 
gentleman^ in Devonflhire, and firft culti- 
vated in the gardens there- The fruit i^ 
very large, firm and high-flavoured, in Co* 
lour nearly approaching to that of -the Sear- 
let Strawberry, and what is extremdy fin-* 
gular, it^ears bcft without any cukivsitioas^ 
and let run wild, except taking off a few of 
the runners when In biootini. Nor does it 
want to he renewed or tranfplanted like all 
the other Strawberries, but will contixiOid 
fruitful for many years in the fame bed." 

NoEngliih fruit can ftand in competition 
with Strawberries for wholefome and fehi- 
brious qualities; even thdir fmcll is re- 
frefliing to tl^ fpirits, and eatea any way 
they are delicious. Nor is an immoderate 
ufe of them attended with any bad conie- 
quences, as is the cafe with Plums, anc|, 
riiany other forts of fruit. They abate heat, 
quench thirft, proriiote urine, and are gently 
laxative. Tliofe afflidted with the goirt have 
found great ben >. fit by eating plentifully ijf 

5 them I 



^19 1 land HpiTman fays, ht hns^k^ow^ 
canfuqiption^ cured by thexn* So whole- 
ibm^ a£^d ple^a^t a fruit can never be 109 
generally quUivated. 

The leaves of thefe plants are moderately 
^ftirlyig^tj and are <^ften iifed in gargarifo^g 
for fQr:9 mouths, qiiinfi^s, and ulcers in the 
throat* 

13 : JuNiPERus comiiouriis.^ Cmnton JUr 
niper. Lin. Sp. pi. 1470. 

Juiiiperus vylgarw.fruticofa, Bai^h. Fin. 
.400 9 

The coninion Juniper grows naturally in 
ftv^al parts of England, but is frequently 
|)l»nt£4 iQ gardans, vvhich makes It generally 
ICBOWQ^ Thp jfuffiperus arior^ or Swedish 
Juniper, is only a variety of it,, though it 
grows three times as large* 

The /Swedes mjike an extrad from ^ the 
berries of this tree, which they generally 
eat with their bread for breakfaft, as we do 
butter. Of the tops of the branches of the 
Onadi:ap pitch-tree, and Juniper-berries, a 
y.efy good and wholefom? wine is prepared. . 

The ancient phylicians entertained an opi- 
nion, of the extraordinary qualities of this 
tree, that fell little fhort of enthufiafm, and 
held themfelves capable of curing almoft 
every difeafe incident to the human body, 
h^fprn^e preparation; or. other of the Jumper ^ 
as any pqc may fce by cafling his eye into 

*M 3 Gerard, 
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Gerard, Parkinfon, and others. Though 
jt is evident they greatly magnified its vir-r 
tues^ yet it is alio certain nhat it i^ a tree of 
vaft utility, as there arc fevcral excellent 
preparatiohs from it nill in ufe ; as the rob, 
the eflential oil, and compound water of the 
berries. The oil is vei:y bitter, and will 
ciFedtually kill worpis. The wood and rolia 
arc ufed, but the berries arc fuppofed to 
contain the- whole virtues of the tree ; they 
fortify the flomach, diffipatc wind in thfe 
bowels, and are faid to be eifedual againfl: 
(epidemical infedlions. The growth of the£( 
trees ought to be encopraged near dwellings, 
as the perfpirable matter that flows from 
them is certainly a means of purifying tht 
air, rendering it balfamic, apd cbnfequently 
ialubrious. ' • 

14 Rises rubrum vcl album. Lm. Sp. 
pL 290. 

Ribes vulgare acidum. Baub. Htji. ii. 
p. 97. 

The Red Currant grows naturally in 
Sweden, and other northern parts of Europe. 
The white Curcant is^ only a variety of it^ 
and was at firft accidentally produced 
by culture. The fruit of this (hrub are 
known by all to be grateful and cooling to 
theftomach, to quench thirft^ and that they 
may be eaten in confiderable quantiti^ 
without danger. The jelly made with fug^ir 
5 and 
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and the juice of this fruit is ufed hiany ways 
at table, and is an excellent medicine for; 
cooling the mouth in fevers. 

15 RiBES nigrum. Black Currant . Lin. 
Sp. pi. 291. 

Groflularia non fpinbfa, 'fru<2^u nigro. 
Bauh, Pin. 455. 

This is a native of England, aftd' is com- 
mon by the edg^s of brooks, and ih nioift 
woods. The berries are commonly called 
Sluinancy-'berrles^ from their fuppofed ex-^ 
ccllence againft the Quinfy: A Rob is 
madiB of them, which is frequently admi- 
niftered for this diforder/ Though they 
are^ tough and aftringent, yet frefli off the 
bufh they prove laxative to many confti-^ 
tutions^ and are often eaten for this pur* 

pofe, ' . 

' / . * • 

" 16 Rises groflularia. Goofeberry. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 2(^i. • 

The Goofeberry is a native of the north of 
Eurdpfe. • THWe is fcarce any fruit capable 
of more improvement than this, nor any 
aftehdfed with lefs expence in the cultivation. 
To enumerate its varieties would be quite 
tedidusV and almoft impoflible, for catar 
Ibgties-have Bedn publifhed of near a hun- 
'dfe<ii 'iarid every ycat is producing new ones. 
Sbme of thefe varieties are equal in flavour 
to the moil efteemed wall-^fruit. 

» , . M 4 17 Rosa 
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17 |lo$A carina. J)ogs Rofe. tiin, Sp- 
fl 704. 

Rofa fylveHris vulgaris, ^orc o4pn>'tP Ii9- 
earnato. Bwh, Pin. 483. 

The pogf Roff is knpwD to ever^ pnc^ by 
being fo common in woods and h^dgjK. 
Thefe b?jrfi?s when pipll^w^d l>y the ftoft 
have a yery grateful acid flavour, wl^<^ 
teinj^^ P)any to eat them crude ffom the 
bi;ilh; but this ps a bad pra<3i^ea for tbt* 
feei|6 are iijrrounded fcy * J*»)ry, brjftly ftih, 
fiancfj Vhjch jf fw^Iowed wilh ihe ^\ft 
yfiW, by pricking apd relU^ating the spftjs qJ 
the Apoiajch and bp\f els, many tim^ Qf:e^ 
fipojs §ckpefs, and an it^h^ng upeafrnftft is 
|he fiindamfnt, Jp *«^d this thflfpf^re 
the pulp fliould bs <;»refi;lly flcpn^ pf thif 
matter bcfor? eaten, Thf r«: is 9 egnferve of 
Heps kept in the {hops, which is de^snfd 
good in confumptions and dirprders of the 
hre^ft i and in coughs,, from tickjipg dc- 
fluxions of rheum. 

Notwithilandifig what, has been obferved 
of the bad effe<Els often attending the fs^^al- 
Jowing that briftly matter found in Heps, 
yet it is probab|e this fubltanpe might be 
turned to advantage in fome diforders. if 
judicioufly managed i for it is nearly of the 
fame nature to the celebrated Cov^ritek, fp 
.much in ufe ?mong thg, Jndians iot kjUin^ 
pf wornis, and vhich (hfiy fcrspe. pff ^ 
pods of tbp .Dofieii^f uriVAy Tfeffiif nBaflOflr 

of 



ci givuD^ the Cow^cA, is to mix a fmigll 
qiiaotit^ of it with fytup or hon^y, ami th^ 
eM it for two pr tfarett fucceediiig iHdmings 
fiiftsng j: this 4one they tt^tt a dofe of %h^^ 
btrb^ and'if t^re ba mortns It feI4om fails 
io i^dgitfaeqd away. It js .plain ff^fin^rhk 
that the xtestures receive their4eath by beinfg 
ftung and pricked with the CoHV^itcf) $ an4 
if this matter were given in the fame manner^ 
why^flxiuUit not have ch^a Jtme efe£fc j^ ^ it 
is much of the fame prickly, J^in^ingayrtai^^' 

18 RuBus idsus. Rajpbtrry. isin. 1S^^ 
pL 706* ^ 

Rffbtisr idaras ifpinoibs. ^auh. jpiti^ ^^.f^. 
- This is a dative of our woods^ yrhente it 
vd^as tranfpIaDted int» gardens, where it h^s 
Mbdnoed £oxxio varieties, * among which is 
that with white frvit. ^ Thefe fruits f$ave 'i 
fine fragrance, but are i^nferior to tfaeStraW^ 
bi^ry i[) flavour.. A fytnp is pr4pftMd^^dm 
them,«and kept ia theihops; thi^ is pre-* 
fcribed in gargarifms, and is accounted good 
againil votisiiting, and laxi^ of the bowels. 

19. RtJlus caefius. iXewiuppy. Un. Sp. 
pi. 706. 

Rubus nepens^ fro^ltt easffio. fhiuh. Fin. 

479- 

This too is pominon in our woods, and 

has fooie r^&mblance to the coinmoft Bratx^^ 

.bk» but the Aalks ai:e giorc ivraak aad^ f raii* 

ing. 
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i^g^ and the whole plant is.Tfndler«* It^ 
fMiy eafily he diflinguHhed from 'tber trom^-^ 
9ion Bramble hyits fruit bemg not fo tlarge» 
compofed of fewer knobs, and their -bdsg*. 
covered with a blue flue, like jplbnisv Thefe 
fruit have a very, pleafant tafte, ahd- ileeped 
in. red wine are faid to communicate to it ^ 
]iH>ft;igreeable -flavour. i ; 






-r 20 RuBus frutiotifiis. \ CammM Bramble; 

Rubus vulgaris, five Rubus frudlu nigro. 

^The Bramble is fo common that it it 
fenowRx .15^ .wcty child. There are? twj[x va- 
rMi^ 0f iti one/ with white fruit, and ano- 
ther. iWith a white double flower. Thcber- 
jtie^ of this ihrub are eaten in abundance by 
<;bildr6n^ but they often receive a deal of 
b^rt from thcGi; thiey being apt -to fwell 
the ftpmach, and caufe great. flcknefs^ if eat*^ 
CO in any large tjuantitie;:. 

^^1 RtJBUs cbamsemorus, I'be Clouds 
berry. Lin. Sp. pi. 708. 
, Chamaj .Rutjun .fQliis 'nh^%. Baub. Fin-. 

480. . ; .^ \ 

- XW% gtow.^, ^^iid in Weftmoneland, and 
fome other places in England ; but in Noi>- 
;^pv3y .and-5,wfdi9n-it is very plditifuL r It is 
!\ fmail t pi^rennial, plant, feldom riling more 
Jijan qigl}t inctia^.high* . Thb:ftalks are weaiS^ 

without 
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without fpitits, and moftly garniflxed wit% 
two or thriee leaves, niearl)r 'the fliape of 
ihofe of the Currant. Each ftaljc is terriii- 
nated by one purplifli flower, which is facf 
ceeded by a hiackifh* berry ^;f6mse what re-;- 
fetn bling ihit'<)f theDew-feerty. i i 
V Thcfe 'betriefs form an anicie of trade ai- 
tnong^the Norwegians/foT they colleft: gireat 
qcjantities of thcni, attd fertdi theirianaudliy 
to the capital of S^vricdbnii whe^ thdy^ are 
ferved tip in deferts at table. Theycikrc^ i 
favourite fruit too with the Laplanders, 
•who, that they riiay hat?« ^uecoHrfe to them 
fit all feafonsi bury them in the-fno,^, a»5i 
thii&keepi them frpm oner year toanotheir. 

The plant is iT^ala abd^fbniale in diftinft 
items, arnd is pei;hap8 one df the moft firigu- 
far in nature,- for the lat^ Dr. Solander obr 
iferved, that the male was Joined to rfiefe*- 
tnale under ground, wher^ they were united 
into bne plant by their creepiTjg roots, 

' ^ 22 RuBtrs ardticus. Shrubby Strawberry^ 
Sp. pi. 708. ' ' / . 

This is a fmall perennial plant, arid 
grows on. the nioffy-bogs of Norway, Swe«- 
den, and Siberia. It fends forth a few tri^ 
.foliate leavesj'like thofe of the Strawberry^, 
ahiorig which) rife the" ildlks abbut four 

• iat hes high ijnlthefe^ are • without fpines,*^ but . 
*t&tQ furni£hed: with leaves like thoft ifrbiA 
The root, /and each i^ terminated with a 

• .- purple 



/ , 



furflt flower, ibrmed Ukt .th« ftft of fbc 
gcniw, and foccecdcd J>y « ucdi^erry, msuch 
Tofembling a Strawberry in foieU and fltr 
vonr« 

Liimanft^ (ays this is the mcft e«iiel]eat of 
all our Eucopean fruits^ both for fmell tnd 
4aik; its0daiir is of the moft grateful kind, 
jsad as to Us flavour, it has ftsich a deltr 
cats mixttice of thd 6i^cet and acid, as is fxot 
n|uaBed hjrthc beftof our cultiyatod Strawr 

r iij ' Vaccincum tnyrtiUvs/; s Bilbfrryt. 

¥iti5 idsa foli/is oblongie iceetotis, fmf^v^ 
JDigflcanttt. ButtAj. P/n. 47a: . 

This is a fboiall fljrubby plaitf* [and ?$ ffer- 
-queiitly found in woods and Upon heaths. It 
4iath a Cireeping, woody root,. fiipni(be4 with 
hmwn Aender fibres. It &fids forth many 
crooked, li^eous, angular, flattifh ftalks, 
which are green Upward, where they divide 
into many irregular braijches, furniflied with 
oval, ferrated leaves, refembling thpfe of 
hhe faiali-leaved Myrtle ; thefe Sand .alter- 
-naitdy, have very (hott foot-^ftajks, and each 
has tiie rudiment of a leaf at its bafe. The 
ilowcirs came out at the bofoms.of the leaver, 
on {hort peduncles ; they apnfift of one 
iDrlii(h-£olQured petal each,r[fnjpped at the 
inrim snto fiye Iharp-pointed fegments, and 
include eight ilai^ina, tipped with horned 

::j* fummits. 
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(at^mits^ with one fty)e m thelf ceprXm^ 
crowned v^ith an obtufe itign>a# ThiC fri}it) 
ard of the fi^e, (hape, and colour p£^ (sos^y 
floes, but; have a fort of aperture at tbeir 
apex> and are divided into four cells, xqiirj 
taining a few ftngll feeds. 

Thefe fat^ne& are gathered by the rn}i$ibi« 
taiits where the plants gravv,^ who cafrjt 
them to market for fale^ thp buyers m^J^ftig 
them into tarts and oth^r /^vk^«; Tirey 

are alfo eaten raw with creaoi and fiagar^ r- 

^ . . . . . . » , 

■» 

24 Vacciisium Vitifi-id*$. Redworts^ 
or WhortU^B^rrkSi Lin. Sp. pL 5^0* 

• yitis-idaa.fpliis fubrotund^ non '<:(eliali$y 
bac^is rubric. Baub.Pin.^jCi 

This is exceedingly pler^ifiiil in Scotland^ 
afid is to be met with on mQuntainou$:hflatb$ 
in ^ north of £ng)a»d. It \& a iijia^^f 
|>l«liil than jhe former^ .and an evdrrgneco^ 
Th$. ftalkfr: ]Fife. to about, ^g|lt inches, ^r^ 
branched, and furniQied with oval leave^i 
ivbi^k trd dotted on their underfidt^ Tfaefe 
faAV0 fo mMcH' the refemblancp pf tho^ of 
th« dwarf- boJfy that they may ^afily be m\i^ 
ladc^n. for the latter ^ at a foi^U 4iilapce« 
Tb€ llQtvers come put in a rac^nabiis at the 
ends of the branches; th^y hang noddiqg^ 
iMfe of a pale jflefh colour, and when they f^il 
are fucce^ded by red berries/ about thu ^ifit 
of Currants. 

Thcfe berries have a more grateful acid 

flavour 
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flavour than ' the former, and on that ac- 
cbunt aref tnott eagerly fooght after by the 
cbifMry people, who colled: them for the/ 
puirpbfc of -making <hem into 'tarts, jel- 

^ ~ i^. VAccin lUM ox;^c6ceos. Ortf^-^^rry. 
Lin. Sp. 'pL 500. ' - ' 

; Vitis-idaea paluftris. Bdub. Pin. 471. 
.The Crah'b^rr'y grows upon moorifh bogs^ 

** in Engldhd, and particularly at Lynn in 
, Norfolk, and in Lincolnfliire. This is a 
more feeble plant than tht Fitis-idaa^ the 
branches trailing upon the mofs, and are 
not thicker than threads. The leaves arc 
oval, about the lize of thofe of Thyme, of 
a glaucous green on their upper fi^e, but 
white underneath. The flowers come from 
tho -bofoms of the leaves, each ftanding 
upon < a long peduncle ; they are fmall and 
*ed, and are -fbllovired by red biarries> a little 
fpbtted.- r ': \.:\r, 

^ Thefe berries are preferred to either of' the 
fornnferv They are coll€(ared in large quan- 
tities by the country people, who carry theni 
to market-toWns- for fale. They are either 
made into tarfesy or dalen raw with crcarti 
fliid fugar. If they be a little dried and 
then, flopped oldfe in bottles, they may bft 
|)r0f6rved found^from year to year; 
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foreign Berries ^ often raifed in (wardens and 

Stoves.. ^ . _ 

• ' ■ ' ■ ' V > 
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I ^NNONA muricata. Squr§op. 

3 Annona fquam'ofa. 5w^^ iSia^-. 

4 Brome^a ananas* J Pine-appk. 

^ - , , I .. — ;. ana^i.pyramydato fruBu. Sa- 
gar-loaf Pinevapple. 

5 Bromclia\ k^i;aWsV i'ke Penguin. . - 

6 CacSus opuntia. ^ Prickly ^ear. 

'2 Cadlus triangularis, "True Prickly PeojrK 

8 Capficum annuiun. Annual -■ Guinea 

Pepper J ^ . 

9 Capfic^imfriiitefcgijs.; ;P^r^««iW Quinea 

Pepper. \ ^' /■■ • ..: .^ 

10 Carica papaya. TheJ^apaw or^opo. 

11 Carica pofopofa, \ Pe^r-^Jhaped^J^i^^^^^'^ 

12 Chryfophyllum caii4to, 1 St^frapple. 

13 Chryfophyllum glaljrum. SapadiHi^:pr 

Mexican Medlar. v 

14 Citn|5 medica^ Qammon Citron. 
' limon. Common Lemoni 

■*' ■ " » " ■ ameri^ana. The Lime-tree. ' > 
i;5 Citrus aurantium. Compip^ Qfli^ge* 
16 Cii;4f.us dacupgianu^v Shaddock Q^rOngen ts 

7 *i8 Diofpyros 
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18 Diofpyros lotus, Indian Date Vtum* 

19 Diofpyros virginiana. Pijhamin Plum^ 
26 Ficus carica. Common Fig* 

■' bumilis. DWirf Fig. . 

■ caprijicui. Herpiaphrodlte-fruirecf 

Fig, ; ' 

— — — sfruSiu fttfcd\ Brown-fruited Fig. 
fruSlu violaceo* Purplc-fruitcd 



Fig. 

Hi Ficus Sycomortfs^. Sj/camr^i of^ Pba-^ 
raob's Fi^.' 

22 Garcin-ia crtar>goftana. Man^ofie^. 

23 Mbftts nigra. Btack-f'huited Mulberry , 

24 Morus rubra. T^ed-ffuited Mulberry. 

25 Morii^alba. Wbite-fruittd Muiberry. 

26 Mufa paradffiaca. PloHtain-^tree. 

^7 Mftfo fapientHm.' Bananal or fmaU^ 
fruited Plant din i » • 

28 Mefpilus germanica. Medlar^ 

29 Marijrhea amfericiha^ ^be Mammee. 

30 Malphigia glabra, ^ootb-^kaved B(ir^ 

badois Cberryu 

31 Malpbigi* pdmcMfoHa. Pomegranak- 

knifed' Mtdphigia. 

32 J^'s^ffift^^^^a miliformis. Apple-jhapedGra- 

nadilla. 

33 PafMoi*a kurifoltei Bdy-lechjftd PaJ/ioft^ 

fioi&er^ ... - - 

34 PfidiuT^jf pyrift^um* pedlr Guavir, or 

: Bay Pfum. - " / 

35 Fftdkid^p^nSiferuiirf. Afpf^Ottdttal 

36 S<JteBai& >yt<^rfi€tfti>v lAw Appte. ' 

37 Solanum 
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^7 Solan um melongena. Mad Apple. 

38 Solanum fanctum. Pafejiine Nightjhadei 

39 Sorbtis domcftica. True Service-tree, - 

40 Trophis amcricana. Red-fruited Buce^ 

phalon. 

41 Vitis vinifera. Common Grapesi 

>■ apyrena. Corinthian Currants. 

^ 1 ANNONAmuricata* Sour Sop. Lin. Spi 
pi. ys^: ' 

Annoiia foliis obltfngo-ovatis nitidis, fruc* 
til5us fpinis mollibus tumentibus obfitis* 
Browne's 'Jam. 2^4.. 

This tree is a native of America^ It rifes to 
about twenty feet high, breaking into many 
branches, which are but thinly furnifhed 
with oblong, fmobthi lancc-fhaped leaves^ 
<)f a {hining green colour. The calyx con- 
fifts of three heart- (baped, fharp pointed 
leaves^ furrOtfnding fix heart-fhaped petals^ 
three of which are fmaller than the refti 
The ftamina and ftyles are numerous, but 
exceeding ihort- The berry is large, oblong 
heart-fhaped, moftly bent a little near the 
ffpex, of a glaucous green colour, and flud- 
ded with foft pointed Ipines^ 

This fruit contains a foft acid pulp^ 
whrch is generally eaten in feverifh difor- 
ders, and is deemed a good cooler. 

2 An NONA reticulata. Cujiard Apple ^ 
J^in^Sp.pl.j^j. 

^ ' N ■ Annona. 
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Anistona foliisoblongis'undulatis venofis^ 
fruftibus areolatis. Browne s Jam. 256. 

This grows in the fame parts of America 
as the former, but it is taller, and generally 
reaches the fize of a large Pear-tree. The 
leaves are long, narrow, fliarp-pointed, of 
a light green colour, with fevcral prominent 
veins running tranfverfely. The flower 
is compofed of fix irregular petals, fur- 
rounding many very (hort (lamina and ftyles. 
The fruit is large, conical, of an orange 
colour, with a fort of net-work on the fur- 
face, and when ripe is full of. a fv^eet, yel- 
lowifli pulp, like to ciiftard in confiftence, 
which is of a cooling, refrefhing nature^ 
and much efteemed by the inhabitants. 

3 Annona fquamofa. S'meet Sop. Lin^ 

Sp' pf' 7S7' 

Annona foliis oblongo-ovatis undulatis 

venofis, floribus tripetalis, frudtibus mam- 

millatis. Browne s Jam. 256/ 

This is a fmaller tree than either of the 

former, the leaves are broader, and when 

rubbed have an agreeable fmell. The fruit 

is roundifli, fcaly on the furface, of a pur- 

plifli colour when ripe, and full of a luf- 

clous fweet pulp,, whence the name of Sweets 

Sop. 

4 Bromelia ananas, Pine^apple. Lin. 
Sp. pL 408. 

Carduu's 
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Car^uus brafilianus, foliis aloes, Bauh^ 
Pin. 384. ' , 

This is a native of New Spain, and is a 
very extraordinary plant in the manner of 
its growth and propagation. The root fpreads 
circularly in the ground, and from its cen- 
.tre fendis forth a tough ftalk, which is fur- 
roiinded at the bottom, and for a confider- 
able Way up, with loilg, green, ferfated 
leaves, fefembling thofe of a fmall Aloe, 
At the top of the ftalk ftands the fruit, 
crowned with a tuft of fine green, fliarp- 
jpointed leaves. It has fdme refemblance on 
the outfide to the cond of a Pine, whencfe 
^ the name of Pine-apple. The flowers afe 
produced from the prptuberances of the 
fruit j are funnel-fliaped, of a bluifll colour,' 
contain fix awl-fliaped ftamina, which are 
fhorter than the petals, and orte ftyle each. 
When the flowers are' fallen, the fruit en*- 
larger, and becomes a flefliy, knobbed 
berry^ plentifully ftofed with aH exquifite 
flavoured juice. The feeds are lodged in 
the knobs ; they are very fmall, and nearly 
kidriey-fliaped. A little before the fruit 
is ripe, there (hoot from the ftalk at the 
bottom of the berry three or four fuckers, 
which if taken off and planted; will in 
about fourteen months produce fruit. The 
tuft of leaves alfo, takeh from the top of 
the berry, if planted, will do the fame, biit 
not in fo fhori a time. There are feveral 

N 2 varieties 
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varieties of the Pine-apple^ but the moft 
cfteemed ,ones are the Queen -pine, the 
Sugar-loaf, and the Surinam. 

This fruit may juftly challenge all otheri, 
except the Mango/teen^ for the delicate and 
agreeable variety of its flavour. It fhould 
not ftand till it is over ripe, and ought to be 
eaten almoft as foon as cut. It has been 
introduced into England but a little above 
half a century. 

In regard to the "medicinal virtues of the 
Pine-apple^ it is counted very nourifhing, 
to obtund. acrimony, and thereby allay tick- 
ling coughs ; but Tournefort fays, that too 
liberal an ufe of them has often been attend- 
ed with bad confequences, by putting the 
1)lood into a violent fermentation; and in- 
deed this is the cafe with almoft all the tro- 
, pical fruits. . « 

5 Br o MEL I A karatas. The Penguin. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 408. 

This is a perennial plant, and a native of 
the Spanifli 'Weft-Indies. It fends forth a 
multitude of hard, ftiiF leaves, ftanding 
clofe to the root, and when fully grown are 
eight or nine feet high, two or three inches 
broad, arid ftudded with fliarp, hooked fpines 
on their margins. The edges roll inward, 
in the manner of fome of the Aloes, by 
which means they ferve as fo many gutters 
to c(Hivey the rains and dews to the root. 

In 
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In the centre of this large tuflpck of leaves, 
and near the ground, there grows a circular 
crown, of about a foot diameter, frqna 
which comes a clufter of fruit, each when 
feparated much the fize of ones finger, hut 
are pointed at both ends^ and are quadran- 
gular in the middle, whereby thqy are fo 
neatly fitted to each other, that they cannpt 
eafily be parted, unlefs thoroughly ripe. 
They are clothed with a fmooth, and al- 

r moft creara-colpured huik. Within this 
hulk is contained a white pulpy fubftande, 
which is the edible part, and if tfie fruit be 
not perfedily ripe, it has fome fmall flavour 

' of the Pine-apple. The juice is very auftere 
in the ripe fruit, and is made ufe of to aci- 
dulate punch, The inhabitants in the Weft- 
Indies make a wine from this fruit, which 
is very into^^icating, gnd has a gpo(^ flavour, 
but it will not keep lone before it runs into 
a ftate of putrefadtion. 

The phyfical virtues of the Pe^gum are to' 
cool and quench thirft, and a n^oderate ufe 
of them has been found highly Serviceable 
in fever's* 

6 Cactus opuntia. Prickly Pear. Lin. 
Sp.pl.'66g, 

' Ficus indica, folio fpinofo, frud:u majore. 
Bauh. Pin. 458. 

This perennial is ^ native of Peru and 
Virginia, It here goes by the ' name of 

N 3 Common 
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Common Indian Fig. , The plant in its na» 
tural ftate rifes with a thick, ftrong ftem, 
but being propagated here by fetting its 
leaves in the ground, the whole plant with 
us is only a feries of thefe leaves, or rather 
branches, fhooting out of the fides and end^ 
of each other. Thefe are of an oval form, 
compreffed, and fomewhat refemble flatted, 
green Figs. The flowers come out at the 
extremities of the leaves or bi'anches, fitting 
upon the embryo of the fr irit, and are cpm- 
pofed of feveral concave petals that fpread 
open in a double row ; they are of a pale 
yellow colour, and include many ftamina, 
tipped with oblong fummits, and one ftyle 
crowned with a pointed fligma. When the 
flower falls, the embryo fwells to an oblong 
fruit, about the fize of a middling Plumb, of 
a red purple colopr within, of a pale yellow 
without, is fet with fmall fpines in clufl:ers, 
and contains many fmall roundifh feeds. 

Thefe fruits are very pleafant to the palate, 
and of a cQoling nature. Mr. Dampier, 
-who experienced it upon the fpot where the 
plants grew naturally, fays, that by eating 
a/ew of them the urine will be tiqdured 
aS red as blood. It has been generally fuor 
pofed that this is the plant upon which the 
infedt, called CocAinei^,^ heds ; but this is a 
iniftake, for that little creature lives on the 
CaSfus cocbinillifery fo named after the ani-r 
mah 

7 Cactus 
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7 Cactus triangularis. True Prickly 
Pear. Lin. Sp. pi. 669. 

Cadtus debilis brachiatus aequalis trique- 
trus fcandens five repens, fpinis brcviflimis 
confertis. Browne s "Jam. 468. 

This grows both in Brazil and Jamaica, 
and is there planted near their houfes for the 
fake of its fruit. It hath weak, triangular, 
creeping ftalks, which ftrike root at their 
joints, and by which they may be trained 
up to a great height. Thefc divide into 
many equal branches, almoft covered with 
very ftiort fpines in clufters. The flower is 
compofed of a multitude of narrow, fharp— 
pointed petals, which fpread open like thofe 
of the Sunflower, and when fully expanded, 
form a circle of nine or ten inches diamc- , 
ter; but they are of fliort duration, not 
lading more than five or fix hours. 

The fruit is round, red on the outfide, 
about the fize of a Bergamot Pear, of a 
mofl delicious flavour, and in great eileem 
among the inhabitants. 

8 Capsicum annuum. Annual Guinea 
Pepper. Lin. Sp. pi. 270. . 

Piper indicum vulgatiflimum. Bauh. Pin. 
162. 

The Annual Guinea Pepper is a native of 
America, but on account of the beautiful 
colour of its pods, or more properly berries, 
it is now cultivated in almofl every garden 
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in England. It varies prodigioufly in regar4 
to the fize, form, and colour of its fruit j 
fame being very long, bent and fharp 
pointed j others are fhortj^ obtufe^^ or heart- 
ihaped, and of other forms. In refpeft tQ 
colour, fqme are of a fine fcarjet, fome of 
an orange^ and others of a light yellow. 
This plant is cultivate^ greatly in the Carib- 
bcelflands, where the inhabitants, and alfq 
the NegrpeS| ufe tlie pods in almpft all their 
foups and fauces, and by reafon the flave; 
are exceedingly fond of them, the whole, 
genus has acquired the name of Guinea 
l^epper. 

Thefe pods or berries make an excellent 
pickle, and there is one variety which Mil- 
ler fays is preferable to the reft for this pur- 
pofe. His words are : f * The pods of this 
dbrt are from one inch and an half, to twq 
inches long, are very large, fwelling, an4 
wrinkled; flatted at the top, where they, 
are apgplar, and fomctimes ftand crqiS:, at 
others grow downward. When the fruits of 
this fort are defighed for pickling, they 
ihould he gathered before they arrive to their 
full fize, while their rind is tender; then 
they muft be flit down on one fide to get ou^ 
the feeds, after which they fliould be foak- 
ed in water and fait for two or three days ; 
when they are ta|cen out of this and drained,! 
boiling vinegar mufl; be poured on therp, \x\ 
a fufficient quantity to coyer them, and 

clofely 
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plofeiy ftopped down for two months ; then 
they flbould bf boiled in the yinegar %q m^k© 
them green ; but they want no addition of 
any fort of fpice, an4 ar« the moft whqle- 
fome and beft pickle in the world/' This 
fort Milljpr calls Bell-pepper. 

• < • * • < 

9 Capsiciim frutefcena*. Perennial Quir> 
^ea Pepper. Lin. Sp. pl^ %j \ .. 

Piper filiquofum magnltudinis bacc^rum 
gfparagi, >JBauh. H^l. a. p. 944, 

This is a (hrubby plant, and rifeci four or 
five feet high, breaking into many branches, 
furnifhed with narrow, lance-^fliaped leaves, 
Xike the foregoing, it varies in the form and 
polour of its fruit ; they being oval, roand- 
ifh, or pyramidal in different plants, and of 
^ yellow or a red colour. Their fijze 13 
nearly that of a Barberry, It is a native of 
the Eaft*Jndies, but is muqh cultiva,ted ii^ 
the Weft, where they have a variety of it 
with an oval, red fr^it, which they call 
T^ird'pepper I the berries of this yariety they 
pickle, but the principal ufe they put them 
to, is to make the famous. Cay an Butter ^ 
called alfo Pepper-pot. In order to this 
they dry the berries, beat them to a powder ; 
and mixing fome other ingredient? among* 
them, the whole is kept and ufed occafionW 
ally in their fauces, and is efteemed thq beft 
pf a|l fpices, Thefe Pepper-^p^ti zx^ often 

fent 
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fent to England and other places, and ge- 
nerally meet with an equal approbation. 

ID Carica papaya. TJbe Papaw. Lin. 
Sp.pl. 1466. 

Carica fronde comofa, foHis peltatis i lo- 
bis vari^ finuatis. Browne s yam. 360. 

This tree is a native of both the Indies, 
alfo of the Gold-coaft of Africa, and is niale 
and female in diftind: plants. It fends up 
a hollow, herbaceous ftem, to the height 
of fifteen or eighteen feet, and about feven 
inches in diameter. Near the top the leaves 
come out on all fides the flem, and are fup- 
ported on long foot-ftalks ; they are divid-^ 
ed into feveral lobes, which are again cut 
into many irregular fegments. The flowers 
are produced in loofe bunches from the bo- 
foms of the leaves ^ thofe of the male are 
white, funnel-lhaped, cut at their brims 
into five parts, and have ten ftamina each, 
five of which aro alternately fhorter than 
the reft. The female flowers are yellowifby 
and compofed of five long, narrow petals, 
including a very (hort ftyle, crowned by 
five oblong ftigmata. Thefe are fucceeded 
by fruit of diflerent fhapes and fizes j fomo 
being angular, and about as big as middling 
Pears ; others are comprefled at both ends, 
and about the fize of a fmall Squafti^ whilft 
fome are globular, oval, or conical. They 

contaiA 
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pontain numerous feeds, which are egg- 
chapped and fijrrowed. The fruit, and all 
the other parts of the tree abound with a 
milky, acrid juice, which is applied for 
filling of ringworms, 

When the roundifti fruit are nearly ripe, 
the inhabitants of India boi). and eat them 
with their meat, as we do Turneps. They 
have fbmewhat the flavour of a Pompiori, 
Previoijs to boiljng they foak them forfome 
time in fait and water, to extraft the corro- 
five juice; unlefs the meat they are to be 
boiled with fhould be very fait and old, an4 
then this juice being in them will make it 
as tender as a chicken. But they moftly 
pickle the long fruit, and thus they make 
nq bad fuccedaneum for riiango. The buds 
of the female flowers are gathered, and mad^ 
into a Sweet-meat ; and the inhabitants are 
fuch good hufl)ands of the prpduce of this 
tree, that they boil the {hells of the ripe 
fruit into a repafl:, and the infides are eatea 
with fugar in the manner of Melons, 

The ftem being hollow, has given birth 
to a proverb in the Weft - India Iflands j 
where, in fpeaking of a diflf^mbling pcrfon, 
they fay he is ^s hollow as a Popo. 

ij Carica pofopofa . Pear-Jhaped Pa^ 
paw. hirii Sp. pi. 1466. 

Carica fylveftris minor, lobis minus divi*^ 
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iis, caule fpinis inermibus. Browne' s jfam. 
360. 

This is a fhrubby tree, and a native of 
SurioaiBj in South America. The ftem 
breaks into feveral branches, furnifhed with 
leaves fomewhat like thofe of the former, 
but the lobes are fmaller, and not finuated. 
The flowers arc of a rofe colour, and arq 
fucceeded by Pear-fliaped frgit, of various 
^zes, fomc being near eight inches long, 
and three thick, and others not above half 
as large. They are yellow both without 
^nd within, and of a fweeter flavour than 
the <:oini;pon Papaw. 

12 Chrysophyllum cainito. StarAp-^ 
fk, Jjin. Sp. pL 278. 

Cainito folio fubtus aureo, frudu mali-« 
formi. P/um. gen. 10, 

This is a native of the warm parts of 
Anieric^, and grows to the height of thirty 
or forty f?etj» dividing towards the top into 
many flender, pendulous branches, fet with 
entire, oblong-oval, ftriated leaves, covered 
with a rufl^et- coloured down underneath, 
and ftandjng alternately, on footftalksi 
Tbefe, when the fun (hines, gUfter like a 
gold-coloured fattin. The flowers are pro-, 
duced at the extremities of the brapches, in 
large bunches ; and each is compofed of ^ 
fmall quinquefid calyx, and a bell-(haped 
petaljt cut intQ i^vQ fe^ment$ at their brimSj^ 

including 
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including five awl-fliaped ftamina, tipped 
\vith twin funlniits, tbgether with one ftyl'e, 
crowned with a quinquefid ftigma. The 
gernicn is Vouhdifh, and grows to the fize 
of a fmall Apple. The fruit is fmooth, of 
k purple colour, and contains four gr five 
black, roughifli feeds. There is 4 variety 
of this tree with fruit the fhape of an olive. 

Thefe apples, when frefh off the tree, 
have an auftere, aftringent tafte ; but if laid 
up forrie time to hiellow they acquire ah 
agreeable flavour, and are much efteemed. 

13 t^HkVsoPHYLttfM glabrum. Sapa^ 
dtllo. \jin. Sp. pL 278. 

This too is a nativ^ of America, but is a 
much fraaller tree than the former ^ the 
leaves are Very fmooth ^on both fides, the 
flowers are produced at the fides of the 
branches, and the fruit is about the fize of a 
Bergamot Pear. This contains a white 
clammy juice, when frefh, but after being 
kept a few days, it becomes fweet, foft and 
delicious. Inclofed are four or five black 
feeds, about the fize of thofe of a Pomkin. 

14 Citrus medica.. Common Citron. Lin. 
Sp. pL 1100. 

Malus medica. Bauh. Pin. 435. 

The Common Citron grows naturally in 

many parts of Afi a. The leaves are broad 

and fliff, like thofe of the Laurel, and with- 

2 out 
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out an appendage to the footflalks^ it being 
linjsar. The flower hath a monophylloiis 
calyx^ cut into five teeth^ and five oblong 
petals^ which expand in the form of a Rofe. 
It hath ten unequal ftamina^ joined in threb 
bodies at their bafe^ and a cylindrical %le; 
crowned with a round iligma. The gef men 
is oval^ and becomes an oblong fruity with 
a thick flefhy rind^ and having many cells, 
containing two oval feeds each. Linnsus 
makes the Lemon and the Lime-tree only 
varieties of this, but both thefc have ge- 
nerally twelve or more ftamina in their 
flowers, joined in three or four bodies^ 
The varieties now raifed by fowing the feeds 
of thefe three forts are almoft numberlefs. 

r 

They are all excellent fruits, very grateful 
to the ftomach, and proper for allaying 
drought in fevers. The Florentine Citron^ 
(which is a fharp- pointed fruit, bent at the 
ends, and covered with a warted rind) Mil- 
ler fays, is of fuch odoriferous fmell, and 
fine flavour, that a fingle fruit commonly 
fold at Florence for two fhillings. 

15 Citrus aurantium. The . Orange. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1 1 00. 

Malus aurantia major. Bau6. Pin. 436. 
^ The Orange-tree is a native of the Eaft- 
Indies. The chief fpecific diff^erences be- 
tween this and the Citron are : the footftalk 
of the leaf _ of the Orange is winged at its 
2 bafe. 
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bafe, or h^s an heart- fliaped appendage, 
whereas that of the Citron has none, but is 
all the way of a breadth i the flower of the 
Orange has many more ftamina than that of 
the Citron. Thefe trees are ever-greens, 
and in their native foils have bloflbms and 
fruit the year round. There are many va- 
rieties cultivated of the Orange ; . but as they 
vcannot be produced here to perfeftion, with-* 
out much expence, I fhall forbear fetting 
them down, and only obferve that the fmall 
Curajjao Oranges ^ fold in the (hops, are the 
young fruit of the Seville Orange dried. 

16 Citrus ducumanus. ShaddockOrange. 
Lin. Syji. Nat. 508. 

Malus aurantia frudtu rotundo maximo 
pallefcente caput humanum excedente. 
Shane's Jam. 2I2. Hiji. I. p. 41. 

Linnaeus formerly made this only a variety 
of the aurantium^ the largenefs of the fruit 
not being a fuflicient mark withhijn to con- 
ftitute a fpccific difference; but it has been 
found that both the leaves and flowers are 
larger, and that the latter are produced in a 
racemus, which is a little downy. This 
plant wias brought from the Eaft Indies to 
the Weft> where it is now much cultivated, 
and fometimes produces fruit larger than a 
man's head, but they are of an harih flavour, 
and pale colo\ir, when compared with thofe 

of 
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of India> the flefh of which is iWcct^ arf^ 
of a deep gold colour. 

17CRATEVA mar mfclos . Bengal ^incei 
Lin. Sp. pL 637. 

Cydonia exotica. Bau^^ Pin. 435. 

This 18 a large tree, and grows /ponta- 
neoufly in feveral parts of India. It breaks 
into many branches, armed with long, (harp 
fpines in pairs, and are furniflied .with tri- 
foliate, oblong leaves, ending in an acute 
point. The flowers are produced from the 
fides of the branches, in fmall elufters of fi:e 
or feven together, upon a common footftalk, 
each flower confifting of live acute, reflexed^ 
petals, of a green colour on their outfide, 
but white within, furrounding many fta- 
mina, which are longer than the petals, and 
one long, incurved ftyle. The germen is 
oval, and fwells to a roundifh fruit, in- 
cluding many kidney-fliaped feeds. 

The fruit is about the fize of an Orangey 
and covered with a hjrd bony fbell, con-^ 
taining a yellow, vifcous pulp, of amoft 
agreeable flavour ; 'this is fcooped out, and 
being mixed with fugar and orange, is 
brought to the tables of the grandees in 
India, who eat it as a great delicacy, and 
alfo efteem it as a fovereign remedy againft 
dyfenteries. 

18. DiOSPYROS 
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18 t)iospYRp6 iotas. Indian Date Plum. 
Lin. Sp. />/. 1510. 

Lotus africana latifoUa. Bauby Pin. 447. 

This tree grows in Italy, and fome other 
places im the fouth of Europe, but is fup- 
pofed to have bfeen originally brought thi- 
ther from Africa. It rifes to a confiderablc 
height, dividing towards the top into many 
branches, which are furniflied with oval, 
(harp-pointed leaves, beautifully variegated 
on their upper furface. Some trees bear all 
hermaphrodite flowers, and others produce 
only male. T)\t hermaphrodite flowers have 
a lafting calyx, divided into four parts, in- 
cluding a pitcher- fhap^d petal, with eight 
ftamina, joined to the calyx, and a rQundifh 
germen in the centre, fupporting a long, 
ftyle, crowned with an obtufe, bifld (ligma. 
The flowers come out in a fcattered. order 
upon the branches, and are fucceeded by 
large globular berries, divided into eight 
cells, cacjh in.cluding one longy comprefled 
feed.. The male flowers are formed like 
the others, but want the germen. There 
is a variety of this tree , with narrow leaves., 

Thefe Plums are grateful to the palate ^ 
they are by many fuppofed to be the fame 
fort of fruit as tho'fe .which tempted the 
companions of Ulyjes^ aftd with which they 
were fo infatuated, that^it was with diffi- 
culty they were forced from the trees to 
<heir Chips. 

O 19 Diosn, 
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igDrosPYRos virginiana. PiJhaminPium, 
Lin. Sp. pL 1 510. 

Loti ^ricanas fimilis indica. Bauh. Pin. 

448. 

The trivial name of this fpeaks It to be a 
native of Virginia. It is a fnwJler tree 
than* the former, feldom rifing more than 
fourteen feet, whereas the lotus pften gets 
to thirty. This divides near the ground 
into irregular branches, furniftied with long, 
narrow leaves, of the fame colour on both 
fides. 

The fruit of this fpecies are not eatable 
frefli off the tree, but like Medlarsf muft be 
kept (om^ time, and then they have a good 
flavour. . - 



20 Ficus carica.. - Common Fig^ Lin. 
Sp.pLi^i^. .. '- 

Ficus communis. Bauh. Pin. 457I 
The Fig-tree is a .native of Afia, but is 
now Quitivaled almofl all over Europe, 
whereby it is fo well known as to need, no 
defcription. The frUiftification of th^Fig is 
exceedi»gly curious, and deferves particular 
notice, .for here the parts of generation are 
contained within the berry, which thereby 
becomes botl^ a pericarpium^ and a covered 
receptacle of flowers. The fruit of th^ 
Wild Figy called Caprijicusy contains both 
male and female flowers, on diftinfl: pedun- 
cles. The male flowers^ which are. but few 
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in uumber, are placed in the uppef part of 
the fruit, each having a trifid calyx, con- 
taining three briftly ftamina. The female 
flowers are very nomerousy (land upon fe- 
parate peduncles belovir the males, and each 
confifts of a quadrifid calyx^ having one 
ftyle. Thefe wild fruits are not eatable, for 
they never petfedly ripen, but are faid to 
be abfolutely neceffary for ripening tKe gar- 
den Fig, or rather to fecundate it, and pre* 
vent its falling ofF^ for the cultivated Fig 
is moftly found to contain female flowers 
only. The manner of eflFeding this fe- 
cundation, a6 related by naturalifls, and 
^hich is called CapriJicatioHi is briefly a$ 
follows : 

In the Greek iflandis, where they cultivate 
Figs for a crop, there grow many Wild Fig^ 
trees i in the fruit of which breed fmall in- 
fers of the gnat kind. Thcfe Httle crea- 
tures, in their worm ftate, feed upon the 
kernels of the fig-feeds, and are nouriftied 
in the fruit till they are transformed into 
flies, when piercing the coats of the F/^j, 
they iflue forth, copulate, repair to other 
Fig-treeSf which are then in flower, and 
pricking the fruit, enter by the apertures 
they make, range among the flowers in the 
infide, and depofite their eggs. Now it is 
fuppofed that thefe gnats bring with themr 
about their bodies the fertilizing duft of the 
ftiale flowers of the IFiid Figs, and after 
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they get an entrance, they fcatter it upon 
the germina of the female flowers of the 
cultivated ones, and thereby impregnate the 
feeds, Avhich caufes the fruit to lland, and 
ripen much better and fooner. Thefe cffe<fls 
having been feen to happen upon the in- 
tercourfe of the gnats with the different 
lr,ees, put the hufbandmen upon a method 
of rendering them fubfervient to their own 
purppfes, and Caprification is become a main 
article in the cultivation of Figs\ for, that 
the growers may make fure of their crops, 
they collect thefe infedls, and place them 
upon the branches of their trees ; or they 
cut oiF the Figs of the wild trees and hang 
them about their domeftic ones, the fruit of 
which the gnats readily enter, and, as before 
obfervcd, fprinkle the duft they bring with 
them upon the female flowers in the infide 
of thefe fruits, by which mearis they become 
fecundated. 

The varieties . of the Fig are very nu» 
merous, but feveral of them are not worth 
cultivating. Thofe moft deferving attention 
in England are the following : 

1 The Brown Ifcbia. 7 The Brown Naples., or 

2 The Black Genoa. Murrey, 

3 The Small White. 8 The Green Ifcbia. 

4 The Large White Genoa. 9 The Brunfwick. 

5 The Black Tfchia. 10 The Long Brown Na- 

6 I he Malta. pies.- 

' . . . The 
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ithe Brown Ifchta is a very large Fig, of a glo- 
bular form, has a large tye, and is pinched in near 
the footftalk. It is of a chefnut-brown colour on 
the outfide, purple within, hath large griins, and ~ 
a fwcet, high-flavoured pulp. It ripens early in 
Auguft, and is fubjeft to burft. 

The Black Genoa is a longifli Fig, with a fwelled 
obtufe top, but i$ very (lender towards the ftalk. \ 
It is of a black purple colour on the outfide, co- 
vered with a purple flue; the infide is of a bright 
red^ and the pulp hath a high flavou^ Ripe early 
in Auguft. 

The Small fVbite is a roundifh Fig, with a very 
Xhort footftalk, and is.flattilh at the crown. The 
(kin is thin, and of a pale yellow colour when ripe. 
It is white in the infide, and the flefli is very fweet. 
In perfeftion in Auguft. 

The Large fFhite Genoa is a roundifh Fig, a little 
lengthened toward the ftalk. This too is yellowifli 1 
when ripe, but it is red within. Ripe with the ' 
former. 

The Black Ifchta is a middling fized Fig, rather 
Ihort, and a little flatted at the crown. It is black' 
on the outfide, and of a deep red within. The . 
pulp has a rich flavour. It ripens in Auguft. 

The Malla is a fmall brown Fig, much flatted 
at the crown, and greatly pinched in toward the 
ftalk. It is browniih both outfide and in. The 
pulp or flelh is fweet and well flavoured. Ripe 
with the former. 

The Brown Naples is a pretty large round Fig, 
of a light brown colour on the outfide, with a few 
marks of a dirty white. The infide is nearly of 
the fame colour, the feeds are large, and the fleft^ 
is well flavoured. Ripe toward the end of Auguft. 

ThtGreen Ifchta is an oblong Fig, but is roundifh 
at the crown. The outfide is green, but when 

O3 fully 
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fully ripe has a browni(h caft. The flelh is pur-, 
pie, and Well flavoured. It ripens with the former, 

The Brunfwick is a pear-fhaped Fig, of a large 
iize, of a brown colour on the outfide, and or ^ 
lighter brown within. The flefh is coarfe, anc} 
not highly flavourpd, flipc at the beginning of 
Spptember. 

The Long Brcjwn Naples hath a long footftalk, 
and the Fig is a little flatted at the crown. Wheij 
ripe the ikin is of a dark broiyn colour, the feed^ 
are large, the flefh inclining to red, apd is welj 
flavoured. Jlipe in September. 

In the iflands of the Archipelago, where 
Caprificatign is univerfallv pradifed, they 
dry their Figs in ovens, to kill the infcfts 
and their eggs ; this much hurts the flavour 
of the fruit, but neverthelefs they are the 
chief fupport of the p(safant$ and monks 
there, in conjunftion with Barley-bread. 
With refpedjk to the virtues of Figs, they are 
laid to inflame the blood, if eaten fre(h oft^ 
the trees; but dried, they are of an emol- 
lient nature, and good in diftemper^ of the 
breafl, and (lefluxions of rhevim upon the 
lungs. 

21 Ticvsiycomovus^Pbaraob'sFig. Lin^ 
Sp.pL 151 3. 

Ficus folio mori, fruiSum in caudice fe- 
rens. Bauh. Pin. 4.59.^ 

This is a native of Egypt. It is a^Jarge 
tree, dividing into many fpreading branches, 
plentifully furnifhed with leaves, fliaped 

like 
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like thofe of the Mulberry. The fruit are 
not produced on the fmall (hoots, but from 
the trunk and tthick branches. They are. 
ihaped like ^thofe of the common Fig, but 
are far inferior in flavour, and not much 
efteemed, ^ 

The wood of this tree is but of a fpungy 
Dature, yet the ancient Egyptians made ufe 
of it for coffins to contain their mummies, 
fome of which are ftill to be found in their 
patacombs, or fubterraneous burying places, 
where they are placed upright, and have 
been depofited more than |hree thoufand 
years ♦ 

22 Garcinia mangoftana. TAe Man^ 

^qfieen. Lin, Sp. p/. 62$* 

Laurifolia javanenfis. Baub. Pin. 461. 

This tree is a native of the ifland of Java, 
and is alfo foiand in the Molucca Iilands4 
it fends up a ftraight, tapering ftem^ to 
eighteen or twenty feet, having branabes 
coming out on all fides from near the bot- 
tom, and continuing to diminifh equally in 
length to the top, whereby they form the 
tree into a compleat cone/ The leaves are 
long, pointed at both ends, fmooth, of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, and of an 
olive colour on their back- The flpwcr is 
compofed of four almoft round petals, nearly 
refembling the Rofe in colour. The calyx 
is of one piece, and on expanding breaks 
into four lobes. In the centre of the flo\yer 

O 4 is 
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is one very fhort ftyle, crowned with an 
oflifid ftigma, and furroundcd by fixtcep 
eredt ftamina» having globular furomits. 
The germen is roundifli, and becomes a 
berry of the fize of an Orange, covered with 
a thick rind, of a brown purple, mixed 
with a greyilh green on the outfide, but of 
a rofe colour within, and contains eight 
hairy, flefliy, angular feeds. 

According to the concurring teflimonies 
of all travellers, this fruit is the moft ex- 
cellent flavoured, "and the moft falubrious, 
of any yet known ; it being fuch a happy 
mixture of the tart and the fwcet. Ruvi^ 
phius hySy the flefli is juicy, white, almoft 
tranlparent, and of as delicate and agree- 
able a flavour as the richeft Grapes, ]|3bth 
ta(le and fmell is fo grateful, that it is al* 
moft impoflible to be cloyed with eating it^f 
and that when fick people have no relifh 
for any other food, they generally eat this 
with great delight ; but ftiould they refufe 
it, their recovery is no longer expected. It 
is remarkable, too^ fays he, that this fruit is 
eaten with fafety inalmoft every diforder. 
The bark, he s^dds, is ufed with fucccfs in 
the dyfentery and tenefmus; and an infuflon 
of it is eftecmcd a good gargle for fore 
mouths, or ulcers in the throat. The Chi- 
nefe dyers ufe this bark for the bafis of a 
black colour, iti order to fix it the firmer. 

33 MoRus nigra. Lin. Sp. pL 1398. 
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Morus fruftu nigro. Bauh. Pin.. 459. 

The Black Mulberry grows naturally on 
the coaft of Italy. The tree is well known 
by being frequent in our gardens, nor need 
any thing be ctbfervcd in regard to the ex- 
cellent flavour of its fruit. Thefe furnifli 
the (hops with a fyrup, which is of a cool- 
ings aftringent nature, and is much ufed in 
gargarifms for fore mouths. 

24 Morus rubra. Lin. Sp. pi. 1399. 

The Red Mulberry is a native of Virginia^ 
It differs from the common Black Mulberry 
in the leaves being longer and rougher, and 
in the catkins being cylindricaK When the 
leaves firft expand they are very hairy under- 
neath, fometimes palmated, but oftcner 
trilobed and a little hairy. The catkins are 
about the length of thofe of the Birch-tree. 

^5 Morus alba. White Mulberry. Lin^ 
^p.pL 1398. 

Morus frucSu albo. Bauh. Bin. 459. 

This differs from the others not only in 
the fruit being white, but its leaves arc 
obliquely heart-fhaped, and fmooth. It is 
a native of China, where it is cultivated 
more for its leaves than its fruit, for the 
purpofe of feeding Silkworms; but though 
this is the pradlice in China, yet it has been 
proved by experiments, that the leaves of 
the nigra are far preferable for this ufe, and 

that 
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that the worms which had been fed with 
the latter, always produced much better 
filk, than thofe which were fed with the 
former, Thefe creatures are more fond of 
the leaves of the black than of the white 
Mulberry^ and if they be kept any time on 
the white, and then put to the blacky they 
will feed till they burft* 

26 MusA paradifiaca. Plantain - tree^ 
Lin. Sp. pL 1477. 

Ficus indica^ frudtu racemofo^ folio ob* 
tongo. Baub. Pw* 508. 

The Plantain^tree grows fpontaneoufly in 
many parts of India, but has been imme- 
morially cultivated by the Indians in every 
part of the continent of South America, 
It is an herbaceous tree, growing to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. Its ftem, 
which is about eight inches thick at the 
bottom, and regularly tapers to the top, is 
enwrapped with many leafy circles; thefe 
expand at the extremity of the trunk, and 
form the footflalks, and midribs of the 
leaves, which come out on every fide. The 
leaves are fmooth, of an oval form, in co- 
lour like thofe of Cabbage, five or fix feet 
long, and two broad, have many tranfverfe, 
prominent veins, but the leafy part is fo 
thin, that a ftrong wind often tear^ them 
into rags, and makes them cut an uncouth 
figure. On the firft appearance of the leaves 

they 
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they are rollied up like the y.oung (hoots of ^ 
Brake f but as they advance^ they turn 
backward, and their growth is fo quick^ 
that it may be almoft feen by a pcrfon nigh. 
From among the leaves comes forth a Ipiig 
fpike of flowers, in circular bunches ; thofe 
at the upper part of the fpike are all malej^ 
and thole at the bottom all hermaphrodite* 
£ach of thefe bunches has its fpatha, of aa 
pblong-oyal form, and a fine purple colour. 
The flowers are of the lip kind, the petals 
forming thp upper, and the ne<5brium ^ th^ 
under lip. Each flower has fix ftamiaa^ 
j^ve feated in the p6tal$, and the fixfh in 
the Qcdarium. The germen is placed be^ 
low the flower 5 • it is very long, nearly tri-r 
angujar, fupporfs a cylindrical ftyle, longer 
than the petals, and is prowned by a roundilh 
ftigma. 

The fruit are nearly of the fize and fhape 
x>{ ordinary Cucumbers, and when ripe of a 
pale yellovv colour, of a mealy fubftance, 4 
^ttle clammy, a fweetifh tafte, aqd will dif-? 
iblve in the mouth without chewing, Thf 
whole fpike of fruit often weighs forty or 
fifty pounds. When they are brought to 
table by way of defett, they are either raw, 
fried, or roafted ; but if inten^ied for bread, 
they are cut before they are ripe, and an? 
then either roafted or boiled. The tree^ 

^ The Neftarium is a gland, or appendage to the petal^ 
^nd is appropriate^ for j:ontaining the honey, 

being 
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Being tall and flender, the Indians cut them 
down to get at the fruit; and in doing thisi 
they fuffer no lofs, for the ftems are only 
one year's growth, tnd would die if not cut; 
but the roots continue, and new ftems foon 
fpring up, which in a year, prodtice ripe 
•friiit alfo. From the ripe Plantains they 
make a liquor, called Mtjlaw ', whenl they 
make this, they roaft the fruit in their 
bufks, and after having totally beat them tq 
a mafh, they pour watfer upon them, and a$ 
the liquor is wanted, it is drawn off. But 
the nature of this fruit is fuch, that they 
will not keep long without running into a 
ftate of putrefadion, and therefore in order 
to reap the advantage of them at all times, 
they make cakes of the pulp, and dry them 
over a flow fire ; and as they ftand in need 
of MiJlaWf they mafli the cakes in water, 
and they anfwer all the purpofes of the freih 
fruit. Thefe cakes are exceedingly con- 
venient to make this liquor of in their 
journies, and they never fail to carry them 
for that purpofe. The leaves of the tree 
being large and fpacious, ferve the Indians 
for table-cloths arid napkins. 

27 MusA fapientum. The Banana. Lin^ 

Sp. pi. ^\17' 

Mufas affinis altera. Bauh. Pin. 580. 

This is a native of both the Indies, and 
is much cultivated in the American illands, 

by 
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by the name of Banana, It differs frotp the 
former in the ftem being marked with pur- 
ple ilripes, in the other not ; in the fruit 
being ihorter^ ftraighteri^ and more obtufe, 
Thefe grow in bunches from ten to fourteen 
pounds. They have a fragrant fmell, and 
an agreeable delicious tafte, far preferable 
to the Plantain^ but yet inferior to many 
European fruits, , 

The leaves of this tree are by many au- 
thors fuppofed to be the fame fort with thofc 
our iirft parents made themfelves aprons. 
They indeed are called in Scripture Fig 
leaves; but as thefe are larger and more 
fit for the purpofe than any fpecies of 
Fig, there is the greater probability in the 
fuppofition ; thefe being four or five« f^tt 
long, one broad^ and of a pretty tough tex- 
ture. 

28 Me5PIlus germanica. ^he Medlar. 
Lin. Sip. pi. 684. 

Mefpilus germanica, folio laurino non 
ferrato. Baub. Pin. 453. 

This grows naturally in Sicily, but is fo 
common in gardens, and orchards, as to 
make it generally known. Linnaeus makes 
the Dutch Medlar only a variety of this, 
though many, think it a diftindt fpecies. 
The Dutch is the fort now chiefly culti- 
irated, by reafon it produces larger and better 

flavoured 
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flavoured fr&it; but neither of theth are* 
eatable, unlefs kept till they be rottch^ 

29 Mam ME A Americana. TBe Mammee* 
Lin. Sp. pL 731^ 

Arbor indica Mamei difta. Baub. Pin/ 
417. 

This grow5 naturally in Jamaica, and inr 
many parts of the Spanifti Weft Indies. It 
rifes to near feveoty feet, with a flraight 
ftem, deftitute cf knots and branches, ex- 
cept ^t the top, where it breaks into rough 
boughs, furnifhed with oblongy obtufe, 
ihining green leaves, which continue tho 
year through. The flowers are compofed 
of four concave, fpreading petals each, fur- 
rounding many ihort, hair-like ftaminay 
having oblong fummits, ?ind one cylindrical 
jftyle, crowned with a convex ftigma. The 
germen is roundilli, and becomes a globular, 
yellowifh, rough fruit, about the fize of a 
Quince, and contains three or four alnloil:* 
e)val feeds, about as bi^ as ahnonds. . 

Thefe fruits have a very grateful flavour^ 
and are much cultivated in Jamaica, where 
they arc generally fold in the markets for 
one of the beft the ifland produces^ 

30 Malphigia glabra. Barbadoef 
Cherry. Lin. Sp. pi. 609. 

Malphigia fruticofa ere<5ta> foliis nitidis 
5 ovatis' 
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ovatis acuminatis, fioribus umbellatis, ra-* 
mulis gracilibus, Browne's "Jam. 230. 

This grows naturally in Jamaica, Brafil^ 
Surinam, and Cura9oa, but it is now (culti- 
vated rn moft of the 'Weft-India Iflands^ 
and particularly at Barbadoes. It fends ujl 
a flender trunk to about fifteen feet covered 
with a light brown bark. At the top it 
breaks into many branches, the twigs of 
which are furniflied with oval, fmooth, 
acute pointed leaves in pairs. The flowers 
are produced in bunches, upon long pedun- 
cles; they cohfift i:^ five kidney- fhaped, 
rofe-colour petals each, joined at their bafe, 
arid include- ten awl-fhaped, ereft ftamina^ 
tipped with heart *-{bapcd fummits. The* 
germen is finall and rotindifh, and fiipports 
three flender ftyles, crowned with obtufe 
ftigmata. 

The berries are red, about the fize of 
fmall Cherries, and are gathered and eaten 
by the inhabitants, the fame as Cherries 
are in England, but they are far inferior. 

31 Malphigia punicifolia. Pomegntnate-- 
leaved Malphigia. Lin, Sp. pL 609. 

Malphigia fruticofaereda^ ramuHs graci- 
Hbus patentibus, floribus folitariis. Browne's 
3^tf«r. 230, 

This is a native of Jamaica. It is a fmaller 
tree than the former, and grows after the 
0Uinner of a flirub. The branches are 

flender^ 
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flender, fpreading^ covered with a light 
brown bark, and are furnifhed with leaves 
like thofe of the Pomegranate. The flow-* 
ers are produced fingle in this fpecies, coo-* 
trary to thofe of the iirfl, which come out 
in umbels. The fruit are rather more acid 
than the former, but are eaten after the fame 
manner, 

32 Pass IF LOR A malifbrmis. Appk^ 
Jhaped Granadilla. Lin. Sp.pl. 1355* 

Pafliflora foliis cordato-oblongis integerri- 
mis, floribus folitariis, involucro tripartito 
integerrimo. Roy. lugdb. 261. 

This is a native of the Ifland of Dominica 
In the Weft-Indies, and is cultivated both 
for ornament and ufe in feveral of the 
Iflands there. It fends forth an herbaceous, 
climbing ftalk, having tendrils at every joint, 
by which it faftens to the hedges for fup- 
port, and runs to the length of near twenty 
•feet. There is alfo at each joint one ob- 
long heart- (taped leaf, having two glands 
upon its footftalk. The flowers are pro- 
duced flngly at the footfl:alks of the leaves, 
upon long peduncles, and each is compofed 
ot a tnree-leafed, red cover, enclofing five^ 
white petals and numerous blue rays, which 
ipread very wide, and make a moft beautiful 
appearance ; but they are of (hort duration. 
When the flower falls, the germen fwells to 
a yellow berry, of the fizc and (hape of a 
3 fmaU 
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tnalt A^p(p!e, edrilalnihg si fwcet piilp, and 
maAy o^Mofl^, browni(h feeds; 

' Th^fe berried ^kve- a pleaiant flavour, and' 
ai*6 ^vitr^XXf ictved up at table by way of 

55 I^AsSiFLORA laiirifolia; Bay-leaved 
Pa0on-fldwA^. ' JLmi 5<>. jfi/. 1356; '^ 

FaflmoFa foliis folitalriis oblongis integer- 
rimisiflaribus folitariis, involucro tripartito* 
iknffet<). - JRijy* hgh^ 532* 

The laurifolia is a native ofSurtAam, the 
fruit of which is greatly beneficial to the 
kihabitarits of that hot climate. It fends 
forth many tough, flender ftalks, with claf-^ 
pers at their joints^ by which they- climb 
6p the tree% and bulhes to - the height of 
twenty feet or more, " THefe sfre furniflied 
^ with oblong--6val} entire leaves, refehiblirig 
thofe of the Latirel, and having two glands 
on their footftalks; The flowers are pro- > 
duced at the joints of the ftalks, in manner 
of the former; Their full-grown bud's are 
nearly as large as thofe of the garden fingle 
l*oppy, each having a cover, compofed of 
three indented oval, green leaves ; thefe 
enclofe the flower-cup, which confifts . of 
five pale green^ oblong leaves, with white 
infides* The petals are white, fpotted with , 
brown, and are but little more than half 
the breadth.of the leaves of the calyx or cup* 
The rays of the flowors ^re of a violet co- 

P lour. 
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lour, the column in the centi;e is yeliovf iflbj 
its gcrmen at the top the fan^, but llje 
three ftyles are purple. On the fading of 
the flower, the germen fwell? tp a yellow, 
oval berry, fomewhat refembling a Citron, 
but fmoother. 

The fruit of this fpecies havjc a delicate 
acid flavour, far preferable to the former, 
and are excellent for quenching thirfl:, abat- 
ing heat in the ftomach, encreafing the ap- 
petite, recruiting the fpirits, and allaying 
the heat in burning fevers. ^ 

34 PsiDiuM pyriferum. Pear Guava. 
Lin. Sp, pL6j2. 

This grows naturally in both the Indies^ 
and is, much cultivated in the American. 
Illands. It rifes to eighteen or twenty feet, 
dividing into many .branches from near the 
bottom i thefe are covered with a reddifh- 
gray bark, are angular, and furnifhed with 
narrow, bluntifli leaves, three or four inches 
long, fupported on (hort footfl:alks : from 
the wings of thefe the flowers are produced 
fingly on peduncles, about an inch long ; 
each is compofed of five white, concave pe- 
tals, inferted in a bell-fhaped calyx, cut at 
the brim into four or five teeth, and of nu- 
merous (hort fl:arhina, tipped with fmall, 
pale yellow fummits. The germen is round- 
ifh, feated below the calyx, and fupports a 
.very long awl-fhaped ftyle, crowned with a 

2 fimple 
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le ftjgma; it grows to a whitifh Pear-i* 
Ihafied berry, adorned at the apex with the 
rethains of the calyx^ and includes many 
frnall feeds; 

35 PsiDiuM pomiferutti. jipple Guava. 
Lin. Sp. pL 672. 

Guajabo poniifera indica» pomis rotundis^ 
iBau6. Pin. 437. , 

This and the fofnier are prortiifcuoufly 
defcribed by travellers aS one fpecies only* 
but LinntEUs has plainly pointed out two 
diftinft ones. The leaves bf t\\Q pomtferum 
are fllarp-pbinted, in the pyriferum they are 
rather obtufe; the latter has only one flow- 
er on a pedunclci but the former Jbas three; 
The fruit of the pyriferUm is fhaped like a 
Pear; but that of the pomiferum like an 
Apple. This lafk is the fort moft cultivat- 
ed, the pulp having a fine acid flavour^ 
whereas the former is fweet, and therefore 
hot fo agreeable in hot climates* 
■ Of the inner pulp of either fort the in- 
habitants itiake jellies; and of the outer 
finds\ they make tarts, marmalades, ficc* 
The latter too they ftew, and eat with 
ihilk, and prefer them to any other ftewed 
fruits. They Have an aftririgent quality^ 
t^hich fliould forbid ftrangers making too 
free with them, as they are apt to render 
the body coftive. This aftringency runs 
through all parts of the trees^ and exifts 

P 2 pretty 
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pretty copibiifly in the leaf-buds^ which are 
occafiooaily boiled 'with barley and liquo- 
rice, as an excellent drink againft diarrheas* 
A (imple decoction of the leaves^ ufed as a 
bath, are faid to cure the itch, and moft 
cutaneous eruptions. 

36 SoLANUM lycoperficum, Lin.^p.fl. 
265. 

Solanum pomiferum, fruftu rotundo ftria- 
to molJi. Baub. Pin. xt^j. 

The Love Apple is an annual and a native 
of America. It hath herbaceous, branching, 
trailing, hairy flems, four or five feet long, 
and without fpines. Thefe are furnifhed 
with pinnated leaves, of an offenfive fmell, 
and each is compofed of four or five pair of 
jagged pinnae, ending in an acute poipt. 
The flowers come out in long racemi in 
different parts of the branches ^ they are 
yellow, monopetalous *, plaited, cut at 
their brims into five (harp teeth, and have 
five fmall awl-lhaped ftamina, clofely fur- 
rounding a (lender ilyle, which fits upon an 
oval germen. As the flower withers, the 
germen fwslls to a round, fmooth berry, 
bigger than a large Cherry, and of various 
colours on different plaiatsf on fome it be- 
ing red, on others of a deep orange, and on 
fome yellow. 

* Confiftisg. of one petal. 
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That vfrhich is fo much cultivated by the 
Poftugueze Linnaeus makes only a variety 
of this. They call it Tomatas^ and it differs 
from the original in the fruit. being deeply 
furrowed. Thefe berries are in fuch efteem 
both among the Portugueze and the Spa- 
niards, that they are an ingredient in almoft 
all their foups and fauces, and are deemed 
cooling and nutritive. 

\ 

37 SoLANUM melongena. Lin. Sp. pi. 
266. 

Solanum pomiferum, frudu oblongo. 
Bauh. Pin. 167. 

Xhe Mad Apple is a native of Afia, Afri- 
ca, and America. It is an annual, and fends 
forth an irregular, branched, ligneous, hol- 
low ftalk, which rifes about two feet high, 
and is furnifhed with oblong-oval, woolly 
leaves, on long downy footftalks. The flow- 
ers come out fingly from the fides of the 
branches, on long peduncles ; thefe are 
fhaped like thofe of the common Potatoc, 
but their calyces are fet with fpines. They 
are fuccecded by large egg-lhapcd berries/ 
which are moftly of a purple colour on one 
fide, and white on the other. This plant 
varies much in the forna and colour of its 
fruit, they being conical or egg-fhaped in 
fome, and in rcfpedt to colour, are fome- 
times purple, pale red, yellow, or white. 
The plant is now freq^uently raifed in our 
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gardens, where the fruit for the moil: part 
come white, and refemble eggs, which ha^ 
obtained it the name of Egg Plant. In the 
Weft-Indies thpy call it J^rpwfi yobn^ or 
Brown Jolly. 

Thefe berries arc boiled in foups and fau- 
ces, the fame as the Love Apple, aife ac- 
counted very nutritive, and are much fought 
after by the votaries of Venus. 

« 

38 $OLANUM fanftum. Palejiine Nigbt-^ 
Jbade. Lin. Sp. pL 269. 

Solanum fpiQofuip, fru^u rotui^do. Baub. 
Pin. 167. 

Thi? is a flirubby plant, and grows na- 
turally in Egypt and Paleftine. It hath a 
woolly, afh-colpured ftalk, fet with ihort^^ 
prcft, thick> yellowish fpines. The leaves 
are cgg-ihaped, apd hjive Terpentine edges i 
thefe are fpiny ancl woolly. The flow- 
ers come out at the fic^e of the ftalks, on 
prickly peduncles ; they are of a deep bluc^ 
with briftly calyces, and they have a great 
refemblance to the flowers of the Borrage. 

HaiTelquift f;^ys this plant is known in 
Egypt, by the name Meringam, and that 
the fruit, which are globular, d^vc much 
eaten by the inhabitants, 

39 SoRBus domeftica. Lin.^Sp. pi. 684. 
Sorbus fativa. Baub. Pin. 415. 

The True Service-^tree grows wild in the 

warmer 
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warmer parts of Europe, and it is alfo found 
in Cornwall, but many doubt its being a. 
native of England. It becomes a hrge tree, 
fending out many branches, covered with a 
rough grayifli bark, and furniflied with 
winged leaves, refembling thofe of the com- 
mon Afli, but they are hoary underneath, 
(in the young trees), and fcrrated on thpir 
edges. The flowers are produced in large, 
round bunches at the ends of the branches; 
they are fmall and white, confift of five pe- 
tals each, furrounding many (lamina, and 
three ftyles. The gcrmen^ is feated under 
the flower, and becomes a foft, umbilicated ^ 
berry, inclofing three or four oblong, carti- 
laginous feeds. 

The natural fize of thefe berries is that 
of a fmall Medlar, but cultivation has alter- 
ed both fize and form ; fome being nearly 
round, and as big as a Pippin, and others 
Pear-fhaped. They have a rough, aftringpnt 
tafte when frefli gathered, and therefore 
mufl be kept fome time to mellow, and 
then thfey become pleafant. 

40 Trophis amcricana. Red^fruiud 
Bucephalon. Lin. Sp. pL i^^i. 

Trophis^ foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris al- 
ternis, fioribus mafculis fpicatis ad alasr 
Browne s Jam. 357. 

This is a (hrubby plant, and, is its tri- 
vial name exprefies, a native of America, 

P 4 and 
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and particularly of the Iflatid of Jamaica. 

It is male and female in diftind: plants. The 

leaves come out in an alternate order^ oq 

very ibort footftalks j they arc (ct^ooth, of 

an oblong-oval form, . fharp*pointed> and 

entire. The flowers are produced in long 

launches, from the fides of the branches i 

thofe of the male have no calyXj» but confift 

of four obtufe, fpreading pejals, fqrround- 

ing four flender ftaminaij,; longer than the 

petals. The female flowers pre compofed 

pf a fmall monophylTous q^^yx, and an oval 

germen, fupporting a bipartite ftylc; and 

are fucceeded by globular, rough berriefe, 

each having one celU containing a roufidifli 

feed. 

Thefe fruits have riot a Very recommend- 

able flavour, yet ar« frequently eaten by th« 

inhabitants of Jamaica, 

ji 

41 ViTis vinifera, ^Lm. Sp, pi. 293, 
The Vin^ is now rnultiplkd into fo many 
varieties, that to fet them all down would 
be ufelefs, efpeciajlv as feveral lifts of then) 
have been already publifhed; but it will 
not be aipifs, perhaps, to give ihort.de-^ 
fcriptions of the few following, as they arc 
in gjeneral efteem for th^ir fuperior quali- 
ties, or are frequently cultivated in Eng- 
i&njd, Thefe are; 

V 

I The 
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f T^ iShfk S<»m WHiir, ' 8 The Midk M^ckf. 
2. TbePn^iSvfietPf^/^ir. 9 The riela Mufcut. . 
J The CotdeH' Chi^k^. i0 Alexandrian Mujiat. ■ 

4 The Mujky Chajfelas. 1 1 The tied and ■ Black 

5 the Biatfk CMm Hamburgh . - 

6 The Whiu Mufeat. 12 5"^ Petefs Gra^. 

7 The /ifi iW«/h»f. 

The 'Aliuh SweBf Water hath fhort bunches, iri4 
fmall roundifh berries, growing clofe togethef. 
^heir Ikin fs thin, and their jaide Very fweet^ 
>^hich much tempt the birds and ffies to deftroy 
them. Ripens early in Augiift. 

The White Sweef Water hath very irregular fiz- 
pd berries on the fafne bunch, fbme being of a 
good fize, others extremely Tmall. The juice ha:s 
a pleaiant fugary- flavour. It ripens; with the 
former. \ 

The Gotdtn Chafehs hzih larg^ boqches, and 
round, different Bzed berries. ' Thefe are of a 
bright green at firft, and when ripe of an amber 
^colour. The juice is fweet and fugary. The 
|led Chaflclas is a v'af iety of this. 
^' The iV^a/^ Cbajfehs hath rQun4 berries, nearly 
of the fize of the former. The berries are of a 
greemfh-white, arid plentifully ftored'^with a ftj- 
gary, mufky, juice. It ripens in September. 

Tht ]8lack Clufter hath- downy leaves, and (horc 

bunches, clofely fct with oval berries, many of 

which cannot ripen, they being fo covered with 

' the reft. This is. by many called iht Burgundy. 

p.ipe about the time of the former. 

The White Mifcat^ or White Frontinaf^ hath 
large, even, conical bunches, ending in a point. 
The berries are clofely ftudded together, and arb 
Qi a bright green on the fliady-lide, inclining tQ 
" ' ■ V ■ '' ■■'•■' an 
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an atnben colour on the oth€r> and are thinly co« 
vered with a bloom. The juice has a moft excel- 
lent flavour, when tjie berries are perfedlly ripe, 
which feldom happens here.. 

The Red Mnfcat^ or Red Frontinac hath long 
bunches, nio.rc thinly fet with berries than .the 
White. They are large and round ; before ripe, 
gray with dark ftripes, but when fully ripe, al- 
mpft of a brick red. The juice has a high, vi- 
nous flavour. Ripe the beginning of Qftobcr. 

The pla^k Mufcaf, or Black frondnac^ hatK good 
Hz^d round berries, which are more difliant on the 
bunches than the Hcdt The bunches are ftiorr, 
the berries very black, and covered with a deep 
violet bloom. The juic^ is very rich and vinous. 
Ripe about the time of the former. 

The Vioki Mufc^t h^th le^v^s rcfembling the 
White Mufcat. The berries are large, rather 
long, and are covered with a deep violet bloom. 
The juice is not excellerit, but tpuflcy 4nd agree- 
able. 

. The Alexandrian Mujkety or Jerufalem Mufcai^ 
hath long, regular bunches, with the berries hang- 
ing loofc Ajpon them. There are two forts of 
this i one with wjiitifti, and the other with red 
"T>crries, both of a ri«h^ vinous flavour, but kU 
dom ripen here. 

The Red and Black Hamburgh^ or War- 
ners Qrape^ has middle-fized berries, and large 
bunches. The former are rather of an oval fhape, 
^nd contain a fugary, vinous juice. They ripen 
in Odtober. 

The St. Peter*^ Grape hath very deep-divided 
leaves, fomewhat refembling thofe of the Parfley- 
|eayed Grape. The bunches i^rc very large, the 

berries 
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berries of^ deep black, of an oval form, large, 
and make a fine appearance, but their juice is 
not rich. 

^ The Fine is a nativQ of France, Spain, !^ 
Portugal, and many other places under the 
fa(pe parallels of latitude. 
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* 

ESCULENT STONE ^RUIT*. 
SECT. I. 

Stone Fruit of Europe. 

1 A MYGDALUS perfica. The Feacb. 
j^^ Nuciperjica. The Nedlarine. 

2 Cornus mafcula* Male Comely or Corne^ 

Han Cherry. 

3 Olea Europca. Manured Olive. 

^ Iveftris. Wild Olive. 

4 Pruniis armeniaca.' The Apricot. 

5 Prunus avium. Wild Black Cherry ^ 

6 Prunus cerafus. . Wild Red Cherry. 

7 Prunus domeflica. The Plum-tree. 

8 Prunus iniititia. The Bullace^tree. 

9 Rhamnus zizyphus. Common Jujube. 

• I Amygdalus perfica. The Feacb. 
lain. Sp. pi. 676. 

Perfica molli carne et vulgaris. Baub., 
Pin. 440. 

* Limiseas defines drufa to be a pulpy pericarpinni^ or 
feed-veflel^ without an opening, and inchide^ a fione or 

nut. 

The 
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This i? faid' to be a native of j^urpge, 
but of what p?rt is not Jcnpwn, The^ojiv- . 
er is compoTedof fivejotetqfe petjak, inferted; 
into a tubolar cajvir/ cut into fii^e obtu(c> 
fegrrients, tbjg^ther With above twenty flen- 
dpr' ftatniibai irifcrted alfo into the ci^Ijrxr, 
furrouridiqg a roiinxiifh germcn,' which 
turns to a rdiindjlh; 'fte^y, fvrrQWQd friiitj^. 
iiiclofiog a hard ffpney Cultivatioji has pro- 
duced many varieties of this fruity and the. 
fbUowii?g are the moft cilecmed forts. ^ 



«ri 



1 Tht'Wbitt Nutmeg. 15 :Th^ Rdlagarda. ^ . 

2 The iZ^i Nutmegs - t^ The Bouniine.- / .. 

3 The E^^r/)^ Purple. 1 7 The Rojfanna. . 
,4 The . «y»i^/ NSgnon. i %^ . T he JiiMraMe. . 

5 The H^hitdAiagdalen. igTht Old Nemngton. 

6 The r^//^^ -/f/^^s^j^i?. 20 The iJ(?y^/. 

7 The Large French 21 Ths. RambcuiUet* 

Mignon. 22 The PcriugaL 

8 Tht Beautiful Cbevi^ H^ ThsiLatejidjairsble^ 

reufe. ' 24 The Nivette^ 

9 The jR^i Magdalen. 25 Venus* s Nipple. 



1 o The Chancellor. 
1 r Smithes Newington. 

12 The Montauban. 

1 3 The Malta. 

14 The Vineufe. 



26 The Ltf/^ Purple. 

27 The Perjique. 

28 The Catharine. : 

29 The Monfirous Pony* 

30 The 5/(?^/5?y Pe)ich. 



• The ^f7^//^ Nutmeg is the firft Peach in.feafon, 
it being often in perfeAion by the . cod of July* 
The leaves are doubly ferrated, the flower large> 
and of a pale colour ; the fruit is white, filially 
and .round ; ■ the flcfli too is white, .parts from the 
ftone, and has a fugary, mufky flavour. 

The 
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The Red Nutmeg hath yellowifti green leav'e^i 
with ferpcntinc edgesi tvhich are Iltghtly fcrrated. 
The flowers are large^ cpet), and of a deep blufli^ 
colour. The fruit it iarger, and rounder than 
the former> and is of 4 bright, ver/niljon next the 
fun, but more yellow on the other itde. The 
flclh is white, . except next the. ftone^ .from which 
it feparaces, and has a rfch, muflcy flavour. It 
ripens juft after the White Nutmeg/ ' 

The Early Purple hath fmootn leaves, tcfminat- 
cd in a (harp point. The flowers are large, open^' 
and of 4 lively red. The fruit is. larger round)^ 
and covered with a fine deep red coloured down. 
The flefli is whites red next the ftone, and full of 
a rich, vinous juice. Ripe about the midak of 
Auguft. 

The ^mall Mignon hath leaves flightly ferratcdj 
and the flowers Imall and contrafted. The Peach 
is round, of a middling fize, tinged with darkifli 
red on the fun^fide, and is of a pale yellowilh co- 
lour on the other. The flefti is white, parts from 
the fl:one, where it is red, and contains plenty of 
a vinous, fugaVy juice.. Ripens rather before 
the former; 

The ffn^ite Magdalen hath long, fhinihg, pale-^ 
green le{ives, deeply ferrated on the edges, and 
the wood is moftly black at the pith. 1 he flow- 
ers are large and open, appear early, and are of a 
pale red. The fruit is round, rather large, of a 
ycllowifti-whitc colour, except on the funny fide, 
where it is flightly ftreaked with red. The fle(h 
is white to the ftone, from which it feparates, and 
the juice is pretty well flavoured. Ripe at tbit end 
of Auguft. 

The YcUew Alhtrgt hath deep red, middk-fized 
.flowers^ the Peach is fmallerthan the former, of 

a yellow 
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a ycUow^ colour on the Ihady fide, and of h dtcp 
red on the other. The flefh is yellow, red at the 
ftone, and the juice is fugary and vinou$. 

The Great French A!£g^^» hath large, finely fer- 
rated leaves, and beautiful red flowers. The 
fruit is large, quite round, '<:overed with ia fine 
fattiny down, of a brownifti red colour on thfe 
funny fide, and of a greenilh yellow on the other. 
The flefli is white, eafily parts from the (kin, and 
13 ' copioufly ftored with a fugary, higH flavoured 
juice. Ripe near the middle of Augufl:. 

The Beautiful Chevreufe hath plain leaves, and 
fmall contraaed flowers. The fruit ^ is rather 
oblong, of a middling fize, of a fine red colour 
next the fun, but yellow on the other fide. The 
flefti is yellowilh, parts from the fl:ohe, and is- 
full of a rich fugary juice. It ripens a little ^ftcr 
the former. 

T\it M^d Magdalen ,hzt\i deeply ferrated leaves, 
^nd large open flowers. The fruit is' large, round, 
and of a fine red next the fun. The flefli is firm, 
white, feparates from . the flrone, where it is very 
red J the juice is fugary, and of an exquifite rich 
flavour. Ripe at theendof Auguft. 

The Chancellor hath large^ flightly ferrated 
leaves. The Peach is about the fize of the Beau^' 
tiful Chevreufe, but rather rounder. The fkin is 
very thin, of a fine red on the funny- fide; the 
flefli is white and melting, parts from the fl:onc, 
and the juice is very rich and fugary. It ripens 
with the former. 

The leaves of SmitFs Newington are ferrated, 
and the flowers arc large and open. The fruit is 
of a middle fize, of a fine red on the funny fide ; 
the flefti white and firm, but very red at the ftone, 

to 
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to which it ftii:ks cjpf^ly, ^nd the juice has a prct^ 
ty good flavour. Jljpcns with the former. 

The Mqntaukan hath ferraied leaves^ and }arge 
open flowers. The fruit w abdyc the fiz$ of the 
former, of a purpljfh red next the fun, but df a 
pale one Of). the fha^y fide. The flc& is meltings 
an4 vhite even to the ftone, from which it fepa- 
ratcs, The .juice is rich, and well flavoured* It 
ripens ^ little before the formcf . 

The Malta hath deeply ferratcd leaves, and th^ 
flowers ar§ large and open* The fcuit is almofl: 
round, of a fine red next the fvu^ jolarbled with a 
deeper red, but the ihady-fideJb of .a deep green. 
The flffh is fine, white^ except at theftone, from 
which it |?arts, where it is of a. deep rcdj.ihe 
juice is a little miiiky, and agreeab^. It ripend 
at the en^l of Aqguft, or beginning,of Septem- 
ber. , 

ThcVineufi hath large, deep green, feaues, and 
full bright red flowers. The fruit i& found, of a 
midcjle flze ^ the fHin* is thin, all over red ; the 
flefh fine and white^ except at the {tone, where ic 
is .very red, and fh^ juice is cbpious and vinpus; 
Ripe in the mjddle of September, , 

The BetUgarde hath fmooth leaves, and fmall 
contrafted flowers. The fruit is very largc^ 
round, and of ^ deep purple colour next the fun^ 
Tl]e flefh is white, parts from the done, where it 
is. of a deep red, and the juice is rich and excel- 
lent. It ripens early in September. 

The Bcurdine hath krge, fine green, plain leavcsi 
and fmalLflelh'Coloured C(^ntra£ted flowers. The 
fruit is round, of a dark red next. the fun, the flefh 
white, except at the ftone, where it is of a deep 
red, and the juice i$ rich and vinous. Ripens 
with the former. 

The 
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The RoJ/kma hath plaitt kaVes, and fmall con- 
irafted flowers; The fruit is rdther longer than 
the Alberge, and fome count it only a variety of 
the latter. The flefli is yellow^ . and parts from 
the ftone, where it is red ; the juice is rich and 
viri(ius. liipe early iri Sicptember, 

The Admif^abk hath pliin leaves, and frtiall con- 
trafted flowers, which are of a pale r^d. The 
fruit is very large and round ; the flcfti is firm, 
tnelting, and whitCj parts from the ftone, and is 
there red ; and the juice has a fweet^ fugary, high 
vinous flavour. Ripe early in September. 

The Old Newington hath ferrated leaves^ and 
large open flowers. The fruit is large^ of a fine 
red next the fun •, the flefli is white, fticks clofe 
to the ftone, where it is of a deep red, and the 
juice has an excellent flavour. It ripens juft after 
the former. 

. The Royal hath plain leaves^ and fmall contrac- 
ted flowers. The fruit is about the fize of the 
Admirable^ and rcfembles it, except that it has 
fometimes a few knobs or Warts. The flefli is . 
white, melting, and full of a rich juice 5 it parts 
from the ftone, and is there of a deep red. Ripe 
about the middle of September. ^ 

The Rambouillet hath leaves and flowers like 
the Royal. The fruit is rather round than long, 
of a middling fize,' and deeply divided by a fur- 
row* It is of a bright yellow on the fliady-fide, , 
but of a fine red on the othen The flefli is nielt-i 
ing, yellow, parts from the ftone, where it is of 
a deep red, and the juice is rich and vinous. Ripe 
with the former. 

The Portugal hath plain leaves, and large open 
flo^^ers. The fruit is large, fpottcd, and of a 

Q^ beautiful 
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beautil^l red on the funny fide. The ft&fh is firm, 
white, fticks to the ftope, aad h there red. The 
ftooc i$ imall, deeply furrowed, aod the juice is 
rich and ivigary. Ripe towjard^ the en4 0£ Sep- 
tember.: . 

The Lale JJmrable b^th ferrajted Jeav^^ and 
brownifh red fmall contr^ed flowers. The fruit 
is rather .large and roundi of a bright red next 
the fun^ marbled with a de^er. The iiefli is of 
a grcenjfh- white, and fticks -to the ftoxije, where it 
hath fcveral red vejn$i thjc ji^ee is rich mdyi- 
nous. Ripe about the middle pf .SeptemBcr. 

The Nivette hath ferrated kave)5i Arid fmall con- 
trafted ^ower$. The fruit is Urge and rQundifti, 
of a. bright r^dco^oUir next thp fun^ but pf a pale 
yellow on thp fliady-fide. The flefti is of a green.- 
i^h-yello^y, parts fro.m the ftpne, where it is very 
red, and is copioufly ftored with a rich juice. It 
ripens abo6t the rtiiddle of September. ' 

Venus' s Nipple hath finely ferrated . jeave^; and 
rofe-ooloured, fmall contrafied flowers, edged with 
carmine. .The fruit is.of a middling fize, and has 
a riiing like a breaftr It is of a faint red on the 
iun-fide, . and on the Ihady one of a ftraw-colour.. 
The flefh is melting, white, feparates from the 
ftone, where it is red, and the juice«is rich and 
fugary. Ripens late in September. 

The Late Purple hath large, ferrated leaves^ 
which are varioufly contorted, and the flowers are 
fmall and cohtraded. The ffuit is round, large, 
of a dark red on the funny-fidc, and yellowifli on 
the other. The fleih is melting, white, parts from 
the fl:one, where it is red, and the juice is fwect 
and high flavoured. Ripens with the former. 
. The Perjique h^ih large, yery long indented 
leaves, and fmall contradted flowers. The fruit 
/; is 
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Is targe^ oblong, of a fine red next the fun; the 
flefli firm, white^ but red at the ftone, juicy, and 
of a high pleafant flavour, Thd ftalk has fre- 
quently a fmall knot upon it. Rijpe late in Sep- 
tember. 

The Catharine ^ hath plain leaves, arid fmall 
flowers. The fruit is large, round, of a very 
dark red next the fun. The flefti white, firm, 
fticks clofe to the ftone, and is there of a deep red. 
The juice is rich and pleafant. It ripens early in 
Oftober. 

The MdnJlroUs Panry hath large, very flightly 
ferrared leaves, and large, but rather contrafted 
flowers. The fruit is round, and very large, 
whence its name. It is of a fine red on the funny 
fide> and of a greenffh-white on the other. Tfj^e 
flefh is i?^hite, melting, fticks clofe lo the ftone, 
and is there of a deep red. It is pretty full of- 
juice, which in dry feafons, is fugary, vinous and 
agreeable. Ripe towards the end of Oftober. 

The Bloody Peach hath rather large, ferrated 
leaves, which turn red in Autumn. The fruit is 
of a middling fize^ the fkin all over of a dull red, 
and the flefli is red down to the ftone. The; fruit 
is but dry, and the jyice rather fliarp and bitter- 
ifli. , It feldom « ripens well in England, but is 
well worth cultivating notwithftanding, for the 
frgitbake and preferve excellertt well. 

N E C' T A R I N E S. 

LinnaBus makes the NeSiurine only a va- 
riety of the Peachy for its having a fmobth 
coat was only an accident originally. There 
arc many varieties of it now cultivated; and 

> 0^2 the 
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the following are fome of the moft efteemed 
forts commonly planted in England. 

1 The Elruge. 5 The Murrey. 

2 The Newingtofii 6 The UaHan. 

3 The Scarlet, 7 The Golden. 

4 The Roman. S The Templets. 

The Elruge hath large fcrrated leaves, and fmall 
flowers. The fruit is of a middling fize, of a dark 
purple colour next the fun, and of a grcenifh 
yellow on the fhady fide. The flefli parts from 
the ftone, and has a foft, melting, good flavouicd 
juice* Ripe early in Auguft. 

The Newington hath ferrfted leaves, and large 
opei) flowers. The fruit is pretty large, of a beau- 
tiful red on the funny fide, but of a bright yellow 
on the other. The flefli fticks to the ftone, is 
there of a deep red colour, and the juice, has an 
excellent rich flavour. Ripe towards the end of 
Auguft. 

The Scarlet is rather lefs than the former, of a 
fine fcarlet colour next the fun, but fades to a 
pale red on the fliady fide. It ripens near the 
time. of the former. 

The Romany or Clujler Red Neliarine^ hath plain 
leaves, and large flowers. The fruit is large, of 
a deep red towards the fun, but yellowifli on the 
fliady fide. The flefli is firm, fticks to the ftone, 
and is there red; the juice is rich, and has an 
excellent flavour. Ripe about the end of Auguft. 

The Murrey is a middling-fized fruit, of a dirty 

red colour on the funny-fide, and yellowifli on the 

fliady one. The flefli is firm, and tolerably well 

flavoured. It ripens early in September. 

. The Italian Ne£larine hath ftnooth leaves and 

5 fmall 
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fmall flowers j the fruit js red next the fun, but 
yellowilh on the other fide; flefti firm, adheres 
to the done, where it is red, and when ripe, which 
is early in September, has an excellent flavour. 

The Golden NeSiarine has an agreeable red co- 
lour next the fun, bright yellow on the oppofite 
'fide; flefli very yellow, fticks to the ftone, where 
it is of a pale red, has a rich flavour, and ripens 
in September. 

Templfs NeSlarine is of a middling fize, of a fair 
red next the fun, of a yellowlfli green on the other 
fide; flefli white near the ftone, from which it 
feparates; ripens in September, and has a high 
poignant flavour, 

Peaches and NeSfarines are wbolefome 
fruits, and gently conftringe the ftomach, if 
eatea when not too mellow. The flov^rers 
of the former furnifh the fhops with an ex- 
cellent fyrup for children, to whom it proves 
both gently emetic and cathartic. 

2 CoRNUS mafcula. Cornelian Cherry. 
Lin. Sp. pi. lyi. 

Cornus fylveftris mas. Baub. Pin. 447. 

This grows wild in the woods and hedges 
in Auftria. It is a (hrubby plant, dividing 
into. many irregular branches, covered with 
a rough bark; thefe fpread wide, and are 
furnifh^d with oi^al, veined leaves, not in- 
dented on their edges, and are (harp-pointed ♦ 
The flowers come out in the fpring before 
^he leaves, and at the ends of the branches, 
in diftin6l umbels ; .they are fmall, yellowifli, 
compofcd of four petals each, with four 

^3 %i«^' 
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ftamina longer than the petals, and one 
ftyle. The germen is round, feated below 
the flower, and fwells to an umbilicated '= 
oval berry, containing a hut with two cells, 
Thefe fruits are about the fizc of Cherries, 
of a yellowifh red colour, and an auftere 
favour, are therefore feldom eaten freOi off 
the bulhes, but arc preferved to make tarts 
and other devices. There is a variety of 
this fhrub with white fruit, 

3 Olea europea. Manured Olive. Lin^ 
Sp. pi. II. 

Olea fativa. Bauh. Pin. 472. 

This is an eviergreen, and a native of 
Auftria, but is cultivated in Fraqce, S{)ain, 
Portugal, and Italy. Jt is rather of aflirubby 
nature, frequently fending forth feveral 
Items from the fame root, though fometimc5 
there is only one. The branches are round- 
ifh, and furniflied with fpear-fliaped leaves, 
of a bright green colour, and ftand oppofite/ 
The flowers are produced in fmall bunches 
at the fpotftalks of the leaves; they are 
white, tubular, and cut into fcfur fegments 
at the brims. Each flower contains two 
flamina, which are much (horter than the 
petal, and one flenderftyle, crowned with a 
limple ftigma. The germen is roundifh, 
and turns to an oval plum, about the fize of 
a pigeon's egg, and when ripe of a greenifh 
black colour. 

. Thefe plums are pickled, and fent to dif- 
ferent 
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ferent parts of Earoj[)e ; but they are a very 
indifferent condiment, the ail with which 
they aboand, being apt to pall arid relax 
the ftomach. They vary very much in re- 
gard to their nature, fize, and colour, and 
this according to the foil and climate the 
trees are planted in. Thofe raifed in ItaljT 
are the fmalleft, have almoft an infipid tafte, 
and therefore are worth little, Thofe pro- 
pagated in Spain are the largeft, but they 
have a rank, difagreeablc fmell and flavour. 
The Provence Olives are of a fize between 
the two former, have a pleafant tafte, fur- 
ni(h the mod efteemed oil, and are the moft 
valuable when pickled. 

The greateft advantage arifing from the 
cultivated Olive^ is the abundance of oil 
that is expreffed from the fruit; and this 
oil is df three forts. The pureft and moft 
valuable is that which Tuns upon a flight 
'prefigure; the next in goodnefs from the 
fame Olives more ftrongly prefled and 
flightly heated ; and the laft and worft from 
the fame operation more forcibly repeated. 
The great utility of this oil is fufiiciently 
known, 

4 Prunus armeniaca. ^beApricqt. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 679. 

Mala armeniaca majora. Bauh. Pin. 442^^ 
In what particular part this grows natu- 
rally is not known. It rifes to a large tree, 

0^4 . Avith 
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with wide extending branches, furniflied 
with nearly heart-fliaped leaves. The flowersi ' 
have very fliort peduncles, and are compofe4 
of five roundifh petals, furrounding twenty 
ox more ftamina, and qne ftyle* - The var 
rieties of this fruit moft generally brought 
to the table, are^ 

1 The MafcuUnf. 5 The Turkey. 

2 The Orange, 6 The Alberge. 

3 The Algier. 7 The Breda. 

4 The Roman. 8 The Brujfeh. 

The Maftuline is a fmall, roundilh Jpricof, red 
on the funny fide, and of a grec'nifh yellow on the 
other. It puts forth a prodigious number of 
flo>yers, and is the firft ripe of any. 

The Orange ik a larger fruit than the former^ 
and when ripe of a deep yellow colour. The 
flerti of this is not delicate, and therefore it is 
more. generally ufed for tarts. 

The Jlgier is of an oyal form, a little com- 
preiTed on the fides, and of a pale yellow, or ftraw 
colour when ripe. The flefli i^ dry, and but badly 
flavoured. 

The Roman is a larger fruit than the former, 
and not quite fo much flatted. The colour is 
rather deeper, but the flcfh is not fo dry, and 
better flavoured. 

The Turkey. Apricot is round^ and larger than 
either of the fot'mer.' The flelh too is firme^, and 
of a finer flavour. 

•• The Alberge is a fmall, comprefled fruit, of a 
yellow colour on the funny fide, running into a 
greenifli yellow on the other. ^ 

' • ■ ' . ■ The 
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The Br^ is the beft fruit of all the forts. It 
is lar^e, roundilh, of a deep yellow colour on the 
outfide, and of a gold colour within. The flefti 
is foft, and full of a high flavoured juice. The 
ftone is larger and rounder than in the others. 

. The Brufels is a middling fized fruit, and fome* 
what of an oval form. The fide next the fun is 
red, with many dark fpots ; but on the fhady fide 
it is* of a greenilh yellow. The flefh is firm, and 
of a very good flayouf . |t is the lateft ripe of all 
the Apricots. 

5 Prun us avium. Wild Black Cherry. 

Prunus umbellis feiiilibus, foliis ovatOf 
lanceolatis conduplicatis fubtus pubefcen- 
tibus, ii/p. Sp. pi. 680. 

This grows wild in the woods of Eng* 
land, where it arrives to a very large tree, 
fending out rnany Spreading branches, the 
twigs of which are furnifhed with clufters 
of oval, ferrated leaves, ending in a plain, 
ipear-fhaped point, apd fupported by pur- 
plifh footftalks, having two linear, toothed 
ilipulae, or leaves at the bafe of each. The 
Jeaves are downy on the underfide, with 
many proniinejit ribs running alnioA to the 
margin. The flowers are produced in fef- 
iile umbels, pn long purplifh peduncles, and 
for the moft part come out by threes from 
the centre of feveral fmall, fcaly, oval *, 
concave leaves, haying their upper furfaces 

* Some of thefe are often cut into three lobes, both iq 
this and the following fpecies. 

' • covered 
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covered .with (hort hair^, after the inahner 
of the leaves of the Sundetv. Thcfe ferve 
as an involucnlnl to the umbel. Each 
flower is compofed of five white, oblong, 
fnipped petals, inferted into a fmall fmooth 
calyx, corififting of five acute fegments, 
which turn back to the peduncle, and are 
of a bright purple colour at the infertion of 
the petals. The fruits arc fn)dl, nearly egg- 
ihaped, almoil black when ripe, and codtain 
a thick, fweet juice, which greatly tempt 
the birds to deftroy thenii. Thefe fruits arc 
tAmhi ufcd for making Cherry Brandy. 

There is a fort growing in fome of the 
woods in Norfolk, which appears to be i 
variety of this j its leaves are fmaller than 
the above, more finely ferrated, are not 
quite fo ddwny underneath, but the ilipulse 
and leaves of the irivolucrum are of the fame i 

forrn, arid th? infides of the latter are ' 

equally hairy. T^he lowers are large, the 
fruit fmall, red, egg-(haped, and bitterish. 

The nurferynien fow the ftones of the 
Avium for raifing ftocks to graft or bud the 
other forts of Cherries upon ; and the ge- 
neral topiriion is, that the only garden-variety 
^rbcurfed by fowing the ftones, is the Black 
Cofone. J 

There is a water kept in the (hops made 

from the ft-uit of the Wild Black C&erry, and 

has long been in much efteem among nurfes 

as a remedy for convulfions in children, but 

' it 
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ft is with good reafon nowalmoft laid afidej 
for it has been proved, that the diftillecl 
Water txiade from the ftones of thefe fruits 
iviil poifoh brutes very fuddenly, and as the 
fliop water muft imbibe forhe of the per- 
nicious quality of the ftones, thfaugh pro-^ 
bably in a fmalf decree, yet the quantity 
rnay be fufficierit to hurt the tender nerves 
' of infants, and thereby increafc the diforder 
it was intended to cure. 



' I 



6 Prunus terafus, Wild Red Cherry i 
Prunus umbellis fubfeffilibus, foliis ovaW-i 
Idnceblatis tonduplicatis glabfis. Lin. Spi 

$1. 679. ; 

This too grows in dur woods and hedges, 
is a much fmaller tree than the former; and 
the bunches of flbwerfe and leaves arc fiip-i 
ported on fhort woody ftlotftalks. The 
' leaves are^but little belter' than half the fizc 
of thofe of the ai)iumj more acute towards 
the footftalk, arid arc fmooth and glofly bh 
the underfide, the ribs are iefs promihfent, 
fcut they are rtiidded with a few Tvhiiifh 
hairs. The flbwers are moftly produced 
four or five together; their peduncles ard 
fmooth, fliortj^ and of a fhining green. The 
fegnients of the cialyx are bbtufe, the jpetals 
roundifh^ and very'feldom fhipped. The 
leaves of the involucrum are iOhort, polifhed 
on the outfidc, and very flightly hairy on 
the inner. The fruits are roUnd, red, to- 

lerably 
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lerably large, and of an acid flavour, Mr. 
Hudfon now makes the avium only a variety 
of this, but whoever will attend to the de- 
fcriptionsjuft given, will certainly conclude 
he is wrong, and be fully convinced they 
jire diftinft fpecies.' 

Linnaeus and other late writers on botany 
have fuppofed the cerafus to be the parent 
of all the cultivated Cherries, es^cept the 
J^lack Corone i what induced them to con-f 
jediure this is difficult to gujefs, as feveral of 
the garden forts retain more of the original 
properties of the aviuniy than they do. of the 
cerafus i and particularly the Bleeding Heart, 
the White Heart, the Black Heart, and the 
Ox Heart, the leave?, flowers, and involucra 
of which differ but very little from thofe of 
the avium in its wild ftate. Whether foil, 
fituation, or their being conftantly budded 
upon fl:ocks raifed from the ftones of the 
latter, have any (hare in producing thefe 
fimilitudes, is uncertain, but if they be 
diftin£t fpecies, why fhould not the one be 
as liable to produce varieties as the other ? 
The following are the names of the forts 
commonly cultivated in England. 



I The 'Early May Cherry^ 
i The May Duke. 

3 The Archduke. 

4 Holman's Duke. 

5 Tht White Spanijh. 

6 T^be Tellow Spmtjh. 



7 tht m>ite Heart. 

8 The Black Hearf. 

9 The Red Heart. 
1 o The Ox Heart. 

The Bleeding Heart* 



II 



1 2 HarriforCs Heari. 

13 Tradefcanfi 
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1 3 Tradefcanfs Cherry. 1 7 The Black Corone. 

14 The Late Archduke. 18 The L^ri'^ A&z^ri. 

15 The Lukeward. 19 The Carnation* 

16 The ii^4 or Kentijh. 20 The Morello. 

s 

The fruit of mqft of thefe varieties are well 
known, and therefore I fhall omit their particular 
defcriptions. 

7 Prunus domeftica. l^be Plum --tree. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 68o, 

Pfunus inermis, foliis lanceolato-ovatis. 
Hort. cliff. 186. 

This grows wild in our wbods and hedges. 
It is a fmaller tree than the former. The 
leaves are oval, and Ipear- pointed. The 
flowers moflily ftand fingly, and the branches 
have no fpines. The cultivated varieties are 
many, and fome of them have a moft ex- 
cellent flavour, but are deemed not very 
wholefonie, and ought to be eaten fparingly. 
The following arc fome of the mofl eftcecbedN 
forts; viz. 

1 The White Primordian. 9 The White Perdigron. 

2 The Early Black Da- 10 The Bonum-magnum^ 

majk. 1 1 The White Mogul. - 

'3 The Little Black Da- 12 Tht Chejlon. 

maJk. 1 3 The Apricot Plum. 

4 The Great DamaJkVi' 14 The Maitre Claude. 

olet. 15 The Red Diaper. 

5 The Fotberif^ham. \6 The Small ^een ' 

6 The Orleans. Claudes 

7 The Black Perdigron. 1 7 The Large ^een] 

8 The Fiolet Perdigron. Claude. 

18 The 
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1 8 The Myrcialau. ' 25 Jhc iMe. Red tiof 

1 9 The Z)<^^ Plumi ^ mafk. 

20 The Cloth of Gold. ±6 The Wentmrth. 

21 The IS t. Catharinf. 27 Tht Bricdic. 

22 The Royal Plum 28 Thtm>ite Pear Plum. 
25 The Brigmk. 29 The M(/l^i^ P/ww. 
24 The Emprefs. ^ 30 The S/. Julian. 

The White Primordian is a yellow, fmall, longifli 
Plum, covered wi|h a white flue. It is but an 
indifferent fruit, and has only its catiinefs to re- 
,cocnniend it, being ripe by the middle of July* 

The Early Black Damajk is a rQund, middling, 
fized Plum, divided with a furrow, and is of a 
dark black colour, 'coveted with a violet flue. 
The flefti is yellow, of a good flavour, and parts 
from the ftone. Ripe the beginning of Auguft. 

The Little Black 'Damajk ripens juft after the 
former. It is fmall, and covered with a light 
violet bloom ; the flefli parts from t^e ftone^ and 
has. a fwcet, fugiiry juice. 

The Great Damajk Violet is ioc lining to an oval 
ihape. The flcin is of a dark blue, covered with 
a violet bloom. The flefli is yellow, parts from 
the ftone, and the juice is richly fugarcd- Ripe 
in the middle of Auguft^ 

The Fotheringham is of a blackilh red colour, 
is rather of ail oblong form, and deeply furrowed 
in the middle. The flefli is firm, parts from the 
ftone, and thie juice is very rich. Ripe with the 
former. 

The Orleans is a round, rniddle-fized Plum, of 
a blackifli red colour on the putflde, and of a 
ycUowifli green within. The flefli is firm, parts 
irom the ftone, and has a tolerable good flavour. 
Ripe with the former. 

The 
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The Black Perdigron is an oval, middle-lizcd 
Plum, of a very dark colour, covered with a vi- 
<det bloom. The flefti is firm, and copioufly 
ftored with an excellent rich juice. Ripe at the 
end of Atiguft. 

The Ffcki Perdigrcn n a large, round ifli Plum, 
of a bluilh-red colour on the putfide.. The fiefli 
is yellowifh, fticks to the ftone, and the juice has 
A moft exquifite rich flavour. Ripe with the 
former. 

. Tht White Perdigron is an oval, middling-fized 
fruit, of a yellow colour, covered with a white 
bloom. The flefh is firm, and has an agreeable 
fweetnefs. Ripe the end of Auguft. 

The Red Bonum-magnum is a large, deep. red, 
oval Plum, covered with ai' fine bloom. The flefh 
is firm, fticks to the ftone, and has an auftere, 
acid flavour, on which account it is moftiy ufc4 
for tarts. Ripe in September. 

The White Mogul is alio a large, oval fruit, of a 
yellowifh colour, covered^ with a white bloom^ 
The flefh is acid, and ynpleafant raw, hvtt it bakes 
well. Ripe j.uft after the former. 

The Chejion is an oval, middle-fized Plum; of 
a dark blue colour, powdered with a violet Moora. 
The juice is rich, and it is a great bearer. Ripe 
about the middie of September. 

The Apricot Plum is large^ round, and yellow, 
and is covered with a white bloom. The flefh is 
.firm, parts from the Vion^j and has a fwee't fla- 
yaur. Ripe foon after the foriheri 

The Maitre Claude^ ^hb it is called irt England, 
is a middle-fized Pliim^ of a ^ne mixed'co|Qur, 
between red and yellow, and is of a rpundifh 
figure^ The flefh is firm, parts from the flone, 
and has a good flavour. Ripe in September. '' ^ 

The 
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The lUd 'Diaper is a large, roupd Plum, of ^ 
reddilh colour, covered with a violet bloom. The 
flelh has a very high flavour, and (licks to the 
ftone. Ripe about the middle of September. 

The Small ^een Claude is a round, whitifli-yel- 
low Plum, covered with a pearl-coloured bloom* 
The flefh is thick, Brm, parts from the (tone, and 
the juice is richly fugared. Ripe with the former. 

The Large ^een Claude is a middling-fized, 
round, yellowilh green fruit. The (le(h is firm, 
of a dark green colour, parts from the (lone, and 
the juice has an exceeding rich flavour. This is 
often confounded with the Green Gagp, but it is a 
better Plum. Ripe about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

The MyrobalaH is a round, middle*{ized Plum^ 
of a dark purple colour, powdered with a violet 
bloom. The juice is fweet, and it is ripe early in 
September. 

The Date Plum too is of a middle-fize, but 
rather inclining to oblong« The fkin is of a 
fine yellow, and frequently marked with bright 
red fpots. The (hady fide is green, with a white 
bloom. Ripe in September; 

The Cloth of Gold is a rounder Plum than the 
former, and more ftreaked with red. The flefli 
is yellow, and full of an excellent rich juice. Ripe 
about the middle of September. 

The St. Catharine is an oval fruit, a little flatted. 
The fkin is of an amber colour, covered with a 
whitifh bloom •, bi|t the flelh is of a bright yellow, 
firm, fliick^ to the ftpne, . ap^. has an agreeable, 
fwe^t flavour. Ripe jufl after the former. 

The Royal Plum is a large, oval fruit, and 
pointed at the (talk. It is of a light red colour, 
covered with a whiti(h bloom. The flefh flicks 

to 
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to the ftone, and has b, pleafant, fugary juice. 
Ripe towards the end of September. 

The Brigmle is a large, oval Pluai, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, mixed with red. The flefh is of a 
bright yellow, is ciry, but of an excellent tafte* 
,Ripe about the middle of September. 

The EfHprefi is rather a large, oval . Plum, of a 
viplet colour, and thickly covered with a whitifh 
bloom. The flelh is yellow, fticks to the ftone, 
^hd has a very agreeable flavour. Ripe at the 
end of September. 

The Late Red Damafk is a middling-fized Plum, 
of an oVal forrn. It is of a deep red on the funny- 
fide, and of a pale one on the other. The flefh is 
yellowifh, meltings and of a good flavour. Ripe 
late in September. 

The WentwoTth is a large, oval Plum^ of a yellow 
colour, and much refembles the 'htnum-magnvM. 
The flefli is yellow, parts from the ftone, and has 
a ftiafp, adid tafte. It ripens at the end of Sep-, 
tember, and is principally ufed for tarts* 

The Bricette is a fmall, yellowifli-green Plum, 
powdered with a white bloom. The flefli is yellow, 
fweet, but of a flattifli flavour. Ripe the begin- 
ning of October. 

The tVhite Pear Plum is a rather longifli, white 
fruit, of an unpleafaht, acid flavour, arid therefore 
hot proper to cat raw, but is a gciod fruit for pre- 
fcrving. It cordes fo late that it feldom riperis 
WelL - . . 

The Mufcle is an oblong, pointed Plum^ of a 

. dark blue colour. The ftone is large, and the flefh 

thin. There are feveral forts of the M\ifcle Plum, 

as the Black, the Red, and the White, but they 

have all but an indelicate flavour. 

The iS/. Julian is a frriall, dark violet-coloured 

R Plum, 
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Pldm, covered with a mealy bloom. The flcfli 
fticks to the ftone, and in fine autumns the fruit 
will dry upon the trees. Thcfe laft three forts 
are raifed more for docks to bud upon^ tharf for 
their fruits. 

8 Prunus infititia. 7be Bullace-tree. 
Lin. Sp. pL 680. 

Pruna fylveftria praecQcia. Bdub. Pin. 

444. 

This grows wild in our hedges. The 
flowers are moftly produced two together. 
The leaves are more oval than thofc of the 
domejikay are downy underneath, and the 
edges are rolled inward. The branches arc 
a little fpiny. The Black Bullace is too 
well known to require a defcription. There 
are two varieties of it» the Red and the 
White Bullace. 

9 Rhamnus zizyphus. Common Ju- 
jube. Lin. Sp. pi. 282. 

Jujuba fylveftris. Baub. Pin. 446. 
, The Common Jujube is a native of the 
Warnir parts of Europe. It hath ' a ftifF 
woody ftem, whicfi divides into many ir- 
regular branches, fct with eredt fpines in 
pairs. The leaves are of an oblong-oval 
form, fmooth, and (lightly ferrated on the 
edges ; they are about two inches long, and 
iland upon (hort footftalfes. The flowers 
are produced by two or three at a place; 
.5 arc 
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afe yellowifh, funnel-fhaped, have no fcalyx, 
and are cut into five fcgtnents at their brims. 
Each includes five awl - fhaped ftamina^ 
faftened to the bafe of the petals an(i two 
flender ftyles^ crowned with two obtufe 
ftigmata. The germen becpmes an oval 
Plum, inclofing a ftone with two cells^ each 
having an oblong feed^ 

The fruit are about the fize of Olives, of 
a yellowifh red colour^ fweetiftij and a little 
clammy. In the winter feafon they are 
ferved up at table in Spain and Italy^ as a 
dry fweetmeati They were formerly kept 
in tha fhops^ by the name of Jujubes, and 
ftood recommended againft coughs^ afth- 
mas^ pleurifies, and heat of urine ; but are 
feldom to be met with at prefent. 



SECT. II. 

Stone Fruit Exotic* 

1 /^Hryfobalanus icaco. Cocoa Plum. 

2 ^-^ Coccoloba uvifera, Sea-Jide Grapes 

or Sea-Jide Mangrove. 

3 Cordia myxa. Clujiered Sebeften^ or 

Affyrian Plum^. 

4 Cordia febeftena. Rough- leaved Sebeften^ 

5 Cofypha umbraculifera. Umbrella Palm. 

6 Elais guineenfis. Oil Palm. 

R 2 7 Eugenia 
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.7 Eugenia jambos. Malabar Plum* 
. 8 Grias cauliflora. Anchovy Pear. 
* 9 Laurus perfea. jivigato Pear. 

10 Mangifera indica, Mango-tree. 

1 1 Phcenix daftylifera. Common Date. 

12 Rhamnus jujuba. Indian "Jujube. 

13 Spoil dias lu tea. Tellow Jamaica Plum. 

I Chrysobalanus icaco. Cocoa Plum. 
Lin. Sp* pi. 6Si. 

This tree is a native of South America, 
growing* there in many parts near the fea. 
It is a (hrubby plant, not rifing more than 
eight or ten feet high, and fending out 
many fide branches, covered with a dark 
brown bark, fpotted with white ; tbefe are 
furnifhed with ftiff, rou^h leaves, which 
are fnipped at their ends into the form of 
an inverted heart, and ftand in an alternate 
•rder on fhort footftalks. Both at the 
wings of the leaves, and divifions of the 
branches, the flowers are produced in loofe 
panicles. They are fmall and white, confift 
of a bell-fliaped calyx each, cut into five 
fpreading parts at the brim, containing five 
oblong petals, inferted by their bafes into 
the calyx. The ftamina are ten,N or more, 
-.tipped with yellow fummits ; thefe furround 
a long ftyle, fitting upon an oval germen, 
and crowned with an obtufe fligma. 

The fruit are about the fize of fmall 

Olives, and of various colours, fame being 

3 whitifli. 
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whitifti, fome brown, fome blue, and others 
blackifti. The ftone is fhaped like a* pear, 
and has five longitudinal furrows. The 
Plums have a fweet lufcious tafte, and are 
brought to the tables of the inhabitants 
where they grow, by whom they are much 
efteemed. 

2 CoccoLOBA uvifera. Sea-Jide Grape. 
Lin. Sp. pL 523. 

Populus americana rotundifolia. Bauh. 
Pin. 430. • • 

The Sea-Jide Grape grows upon the fandy 
{bores of moft of the Weft India iflands, 
where it fends up many woody ftems, eight 
or ten feet high, covered with a brown 
fmooth bark, and furnifhed with thick, 
veined, ftiining orbicular leaves, five or fix 
inches diameter, ftanding upon fhort foot- 
ftalks. The flowers come out at the wings 
' of the ftalks, in racemi of five or fix inches 
long \ they are whitifii, have no petals, but 
each is compofed of a monophyllous calyx, 
cut at the brim into five oblong, obtufe feg- 
ments, which fpread open, continue, and 
furround feven or eight awl-fhaped ftamina, 
and three fhort ftyles, crowned with fimple 
ftigmata. The germen is oval, and becomes 
a flefliy fruit,' wrapped round by the calyx^ 
and includes an oval nut, or ftone. 

Thefe Plums are about the fize of Goofe- 
berries, of a purple red colour, and a tole- 

R 3 rable 
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rable good flavour. There are focne other 
fpecies of this genus whofe fruits are eateo 
by the inhabitants where they grow, but 
they arip fmallery and not fo wdl tailed. 

3 CoRDiA myxa. AJfyrian Plum. Lin. 
Sp.pl. 273: 

Sebeflena fylveftris et domeftica. Baub. 
Pin. 440. 

The Cultivated Sebeften grows wildiq 
Aflyria and Egypt,^ and alfo on the coaft of 
Malabar. It rifes to the height of a mid-* 
dling Plum-tree, and its branches are furr 
nifhed with oval, woolly leaves, ftanding 
without order. The flowers are produced 
in bunches, are white, and conflil of one 
tubular petal, and a like calyx, nearly of an 
equal length, and both are cut into five 
]parts at their brims. In their centre are 
Ave very fmall ftamina, and one flender 
ftyle, crowned with aa obtufe fligma. The 
germen is roundifli, and fwells to a Pluni 
of the fame form, and about the flze of a 
Damfon, of a dark brown colour, a fweet 
tafte, and very glutinous. 

Thcfe Plums were formerly kept in the 
fliops, and were accounted good for ob- 
tunding acrimony, and thereby fl:opping 
flefluxions of rheum upon the lungs; but 
at prefent they are little ufed for thefe pur- 
pofes. 

In fome parts of Turky they cultivatjB 

this 
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this tree in great abundance, not only for 
the fake of the fruit to eat, but to make 
bird-lime of, which is a vaii: article of trade 
in a town called Seid. 

4 CoRDiA febeftena. Rougb-Ieaved Se- 
bejien. Lin. &p. pL zji. 

Cordia foliis amplioribus hirtis, tubo 
floris fubaequali. Browne s Jam. 202. 

This grow« naturally in both the Indies, 
and fends forth feveral ihrubby flalks eight 
or ten feet high. The young leaves are 
ferratcd, but the full grown ones are not. 
They are of an oblong-oval form, rough, of 
a deep green on the upper fide, and fland 
alternately on (hort footftalks. The flowers 
tertninate the branches in large cinders, 
are nearly of the {hape and colour of thofe 
of the Marvel of Peru, and make a moft 
beautiful appearance. Each has five fta- 
mina, and one bifid ftyle. The Plums are- 
much of the (hape of thofe of the myxa, and 
are eaten in the fame manner. 

The fruit of this tree is lefs' valuable than 
the wood, a fmall piece of which thrown 
upon a clear -fire will perfume a room with 
' a moft agreeable odour. 

5 CoRYPHA umbraculifera. Umbrella 
Palm. Lin. Sp. pi. i6^j. 

Palma montana, folio plicatili flabelli- 

R 4 formi 
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form! maximo femel tantutn frugifera« 
Rati Hiji. 1363. 

This is a fpecies of Palm, and a native of 
India, where it is called Cadda^pana. It 
rifes to a confiderable height, and produces 
at the top many large palmated, plaited 
leaves, the lobes of which are very long, 
and are placed regularly round the end of a 
long fpiny footftalk, in a manner reprefent- 
ing a large umbrella. The flowers are pro- 
duced on a branched fpadix, from a com« 
pound fpatha or (heath ; they are hero^ar 
phrodite, and each coniifts of one petal, di- 
vided into three oval parts, and contains fix 
awl-fhaped ftamina, furrounding a fllort 
flendcr ftyle, crowned with a fimple flig- 
ma. The germen is nearly round,- and be^ 
comes a large globular fruit of one cell, in- 
cluding a large round ftone. Thefe Plums 
having a pleafant flavour arc held in eileem 
by the Indians. 

6 Elais guineenfis. Oil Palm. Lin^ 
Syji. Nat. 730. 

Palma frondibus pinnatis ubique aculeatis 
nigricantibus, frudlu majore. Mill. DiB. 

This too is a fpecies of Paltrij and grows 
fpontaneoufly on the coaft of Guinea, but is 
much cultivated in the Weft-Indies. It 
rifcs to forty or fifty feet high, bearing at 
the top many winged leaves, the lobes of 

which 
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which are long, narrow and flexible. The 
footflajiks of the leaves clafp the ftem with 
their broad bafeSn^from which they regularly 
dimini(h upward, and are all the way fet 
with ftrong, recurved, blackifh fpines. The 
flowets are male and female in feparate 
bunches, and come out between the leaves ; 
thofe of the male are monopetalous, cut at 
their brim, into fix fegments, and each has 
a fix-leaved calyx ; in the centre are fix 
flender ftamina longer than the petal. The 
females have likewife a fix-leaved calyx and 
fix diftind petals, including three ftigmata. 
The germen is oval, aqd fwclls to a fruit 
fomewhat bigger than an Olive of a yellow 
colour, and contains a ftone with three 
valves, 

Thefe fruits are copioufly ftored with a 
fweet lufcious oil, which the Indians are 
very fond of, and their manner of extradt- 
ing it, is to roaft the fruit in the embers, 
and then fuck the oil out of them. But for 
the purpofe of keeping, they draw the oil 
in the fame manner as the Europeans do that^ 
of Olives, and ufe it in diet as we do butter. 
It is of the confiftence qf an ointment, of an 
orange colour, a pleafant taftc, of no dif- 
agreeable fmelj, and enters our materia me-- 
dica as an emollien j, an.d a ftrengtbener of 
all kind of wpaknefs of the limbs. It alfo 
ftandfi recommended againft biuifes, ftrains, 
tramps, pains, fwellings, &c. 

The 
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The Indians anoint their bodies with this 
oil^ not only to prevent a too plentiful per« 
fpiration, but to fupple their ftiffened fibres, 
and to render their fkins foft and fleek. 
The iloncs of the fruit contain agreeable* 
flavoured kernels, which the Negroes fcoop 
out, and then firing the fhells in the manner 
of beads, in order to wear about their necks. 
This is a valuable tree to the inhabitants, 
' for belides the benefits already mentioned to 
accrue from it, they alfo extract a liquor 
from the body, which they ferment into an 
intoxicating drink, called Palm-^wine. 

7 Eugenia jambos. Malabar Plum. 
Lin. Sp. pL 672, 

Perfici ofTiculo frudlus malaccenfis ex can- 
dido rubefcens, Baub. Pin. 441. 

This is a very tall tree, and a native of 
India. The body is covered with a greyifli 
bark, and it fends out many fpreading 
branches, in the manner of the Walnut. 
The leaves are oblong, entire, (harp-point- 
ed, of a deep green on their upper fide, 
^of a pale one underneath, and are five or fix 
inches long. The flowers come forth at 
the ends of the twigs, on branched pedun- 
cles. Each is compofed of a monopbyllous 
calyx, cut into four obtufe fegments; and 
four oblong, obtufe petals, twice the 
length of the calyx, with many ftamina in- 
ferted into them, The gcrmen is feated 

underneath 3 
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underneath ; it is top-fhaped^ fupports a 
ilyle longer than the ilan^ina, and becomes 
a fruit about the fize of a fmall Pear, hav^^ 
ing one cell, pontaining a roundifh ftone. 

The fruit vary in their colour from a flefh 
to a dark red, and fmcll like Rofes. On the 
coaft of Malabar, where the trees grow plen- 
tifully, thefe plums are in great efteem. 
They are not only eaten frefh o£F the trees, 
but arc prcferved with fugar, in order ta 
have them at table at all tinfies in the year. 
Of the flowers they make a conferve, as we 
do of Rofes,"" which is iifed medically for 
the fame purpofes as the latter is. 

8 Grias Caifliflora, Anchovy Pear. Lin. 
Sp.pl. 72,2. 

Calophyllum foliis tripedalibus obovatis, 
floribus per caulem et ramos fparfis. Browne s 
Jam, 2^5. 

The Anchovy Pear is a native of Jamai- 
ca. The leaves are nearly oval, and about 
three feet long. 1% hath a ftraight flem, 
upon the upper part of which come forth 
the flowers, each compofed of a monophyl- 
lous calyx, containing four roundiffa, flifF, 
^oncave petals, and many briftly ftamina, 
inferted into the calyx. The germen is de- 
preflfed, funk in the calyx, has no ftyle, 
but fupports a crofs-fhaped ftigma. The 
fruit is large, and contains a ftone with eight 
furrows. 

Thefc 
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Thefe fruits arc eaten by the inhabitants, 
but their flavour or quality I know nothing 
of. 

9 Laurus perfca. jivigato Pear. Lin. 
Sj>.p/. 529. . , 

Pyro fimilis fruiftus in Nova Hifpania, 
nuclco magno. Bau6. Pin. 439. 
- The jivigato Pear is a native of the Weft- 
India Iflands> and is a large tree, growing 
thirty or forty feet high. The trunk is co- 
vered with a fmooth afli-coloured bark, and 
the branches are furnished with large leaves 
like thofe of Laurel, but of a tougher tex- 
ture; thefe are of a deep green colour, and 
continue the year through. The flowers 
are moftly produced near the extremities of 
the branches ; they are of a dirty yellow 
colour, and agreeable fmell, have no calyx, 
but each is compofed of fix oval, fharp- 
pointed, fpreading petals, furrounding nine 
ftamina, (three of which are often imper- 
fe^) about half the length of the petals, 
and on6 fiiort ftyle. The germen is Pear- 
ihapcd, and fwells to a large flelhy fruit of 
the fame form, covered with a ftrong, tough 
Ikin or (hell, which is fmooth, of a beaur 
tiful green at firft, but when ripe of a yel- 
low colour^ and contains a pale green pulp, 
that melts in the mouth like marrow, which 
it greatly refembles in flavour, and is very 
nouriihing. Dr. Bancroft fays it is the moft 
nutritious 
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nutritious of all the tropical fruits. With- 
in is a large, roundifli, rufl'et- coloured 
wrinkled nut, without aAy kernel. 

Though this tree is faid to be a native 
of the Weft-Indids, yet it is probable it 
was, originally brought thither from New 
Spain, where it grows in great abundance, 
and is of great ufe to the inhabitants. The 
unripe fruit have but little tafte, neverthe^- 
Icfs, they being very falubridus, and of a 
refreftiing comfortable nature, are frequently 
brought to table, dnd, eaten with fait and 
pepper: The failors, when they arrive at 
the Havanna and thofe parts, purchafe 
.plenty of thefe fruits, and chopping them 
into fmall pieces with green Capficums'and 
a little falty regale themfelves moft heartily 
with them. > 

As the pulp is very foft and delicibuS ia , 
the ripe fruit, the inhabitants often break 
-the (hells and fcoop but the marrow with a 
tea-fpoon ; but the moft common method 
is to ferve it up to table on a plate, mixed 
with fugar, roft- water, and the juice ^f 
Limes, which render it quite delicate, and 
•in this form it warms and fortifies the ftb- 
mach, and is counted good a^ainft dyfen- 
teries. 

Of the buds of this tree a ptifan is mlde; 
'which is deemed excellent againft the vene- 
real difeafe; and an infufion of them, drank 
in a morning fafting, is ftrongly recom- 
mended 
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mended for diflodging coagulated blood ilt 
the ilomach, produced there by means of a 
ftroke or fall. The wild hogs greedily de- 
vour the fruit of this tree, and thofe of the 
Mammea^ which give their fiefh a moft 
agreeable and lufcious flavour. 

ID Mangifera indica. Mango^tree. 
Lin. Sp. pL 290. 

Perficas iimilis putamine villofo. Baub. 
Pin. 440. 

The Mango^tree grows naturally on the 
coaft of Malabar, but is cultivated almoft 
all over Afia. It is a large ipreading tree, 
having the branches thickly fet with long, 
narrow leaves, fomewhat refembling thofe 
of the Peach, but larger. The flowers coaie 
out in compound racemi, are compofed of 
iive white, fpear-fliaped petals each, fur- 
rounding five awKmiaped ilamina, longer 
than the petals, and tipped with hearts 
ihaped fummits.. The geraieo iis round iih, 
fupports one ilender ftyle, crowned with a 
iimple ftigma, and fwells to a kind ofkid- 
ney-fhaped fruit, about the iize of a Peach, 
and covered with a foft downy ikin of like 
jaature. 

Thefe fruits when ripe are juicy, of a good 
flavour, and are fo fragrant, as to perfume 
the air to a confiderable diflance. They 
are eaten either raw, or preferved with fu- 
gar« Their taile is fo lufcious that they 

foon 
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foon pall the appetite. The unripe fruits 
are pickled in the milk of the Cocoa Nut 
that has ftood till four with falt> Capiicum, 
and garlicky aod thus managed they are eat- 
en in the manner of Mango^ and are faid to 
have a pleafant flavour. 

II Phoenix dadlylifera. Common Datt. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1658. 

Palmsi datflylifcra major vulgaris* Shan. 
Jam. 174. . 

The Dntf-tree is a fpecies of falm^ and 
grows plentifully in Africa and moft parts of 
India. It hath a fort of pithy trunk, which 
in i[bmc piaffes rifes tp near an hundred feet« 
This is rotund, ilraight, and fludded with 
protubefances, which are^hd veftiges of de- 
cayed leaves; for as the tree advances in 
height, the old leaves fall pfF. When the 
tree is arrived to a bearing ilate, the Uaves 
at the top 4re iix or eight feet long, extend-- 
ing all round like an uml>rella» and negur- 
larly bendir^ towards the earth. They 
are pinnated^ with lobes near a yard long, 
ajx)ut an inch broad, (harpiih poiiife|d>' and 
of a bright green colour. The trees aj^e 
male and fpmale in djdindt plants. The 
flovvers of both coqie 04iit betwe^a tt)e 
leaves ; thofe of the male are produg^d on;>a 
long branched fpadix, iiTuing from a large 
fpatha, and are compoftd of a fmall tripar- 
tite 
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titc * calyx, containing three oval, whitd 
petals, and three very (hort (lamina, tipped 
with long, four-fqi!lare fummits* The fe- 
male flowers come out in the fame manner 
as the former,^ and much refemble thenl^ 
but have a roundifli germen, fupporting a 
ihort ftyle, crowned with an acute ftigma^ 
When ' thefe fall they are fucceeded by fruit 
about the iize of Olives^ but of difFereitt 
cafts and colouf's on the outfide, and conr 
tain a yellowifh, agreeable-flavoured pulp, 
in the midft of which is a round, hard ftone, 
of an alh-colout, and marked with deep fur* 
rows. 

Unripe Dates are rather rough and aftrin* 
gent, -but when they are perfedly matured, 
they are much of the nature of the Fig. 
•The Senegal Dates are deemdd the bell, 
they having a more fugary agreeable flavour 
than thofe produced at Egypt, and other 
placeSi 'This tree^is of inefliimable value to 
theihhabita^its where it grows, almoft every 
part ferving fortie deeonoriiical purpofe. Dn 
Haflelquift's relation of it is as follows : 

•*• In Up|)er Egypt many families fubfift 
almoft entirely upon Dates*, in Lower E- 
gypt they do not eat fo many, rather choof- 
ing to fell therri. The Egyptians make a 
conferve with frefli Dates, mixing them 

* Cat into three parts. 

with 
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With fugar'; this' has an agreeable tafte. 
The kernels of the Dates are as ^ hard as 
horn^ and no one would imagine^ that any 
animal would eat them*. But jhe Egyp- 
tians break them> and grind thenii in their 
mills> and, for want of better food, give 
them to thdr Camels^ who eat them* In 
Barbary, they turn beads for pater-nofters, 
of thefe ftones. Of the leaves they make 
bafkets, or {hort bags, which are ufed in 
Turkey, on jourdies, or in. their houfbs. 
In Egypt they ojake jSy-flaps of thqm,; con^ 
venient enough to drive away thefe nume^ 
rous infeds, which nluch incommode a man 
in this country. I have likewife feoff brufhes 
made of them, with which they clean their 
foifas and cloaths* -The hard boughs they 
ufe for fences round their gardens, and 
cages to keep their fowls in, with which 
they carry on a great traffick. They alfo 
ufe the boughs for pther things in hul^and- 
ry, ipftead of wood, which they are defti- 
tute of^ The trunk or ftcm is fplit, and 
ufed for the fame purpofes as the branches i 
they even ufe it for beams to build houfes, 
as they are ftrong enough for fmall buildings. 
It is likewife ufed for firing, where there is 
want of better. The integument, which 
covers the tree between the boughs, entirely 
refembles a web, and has threads, which 
run perpendicularly and horizontally over 
one another; this is of confiderable ufe in 

S - • Egypt, 
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Egypt, for of it they make all the rope they 
ufc to their cifterns, &c. They have alfo 
rigging of the fame kind for their fmaller 
veflels ; jt is pretty ftrong and lading. 
They reckon in Egypt, that Date --trees 
afford to their owners a Sequin * annually 
of profit for each tree. It is common to 
fee two, three, or four hundred fruit- 
bearing trees all belonging to one family, 
and one may fontetimes fee three or four 
thoufand in the pofieffion of one man, 
which, at the above rate, bring in a confi- 
derable revenue to their owner, for the lit*- 
tie fpot of ground they occupy, A full 
grown Date -'tree does not, at moft, take up 
above four feet in diameter, fo that they 
may be planted within eight feet of each 
other/' 

The -Dafe^tree^ as has been fhewn in the 
defcription, is male and female in diHjnd 
plants, and the hufbandry pradifed by the 
cultivators of^thefe treesj in order to be 
fure of a crop, is one of the main pillar^ 
that fupport the fexual fyftem; for, un- 
lefs the flowefs of the female be impreg* 
nated by thofe of the male, the crop will be 
very fcanty, and the quality of the fruit in- 
ferior, nor will the ftones of fuch Dates 
vegetate when fown. It greatly behoves 

« 

* A Sequin in Egypt is worth about nine (hillings fierling, 
and allowing nine feet for every tree (which is one Toot more 
than Ha£Kflquift anentioas) ah acre of land would contaih 
l^ijtrees, and produce to {he owner 725 pounds annually. 

female 
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i,he hufbattdmarii therefore^ to fee that his 
ifemale trees are plentifully fupplicd with 
the farina of the male, and as the manner 
of performing this is curious, and may be 
Dew, to many readers. Dr. Haffelquift's re- 
lation of it may not prove unacceptable. In 
a letter to Dr^ Linnaeus, dated at Alexandria. 
• ^ ^^ The firft thing I did, fays he, after 
my arrival in Egypt, was to fee the Dafe-* , 
tree ; the ornament^ and a great part of the 
riches of this country. It had already blof- 
fomed, but I had, neverthelcfs, the pleafure 
cf feeing in what manner the Arabs aflift 
its fecundation, which is as follows : when 
the fpadix^ or receptacle of the Date, bears 
female flowers, they fearch on a male Date^ 
tree for a fpadix, which has not yet burft, 
or been protruded from itsfheath ; this they 
open, take out its fpadix, and cut it lengtb- 
^yays in feveral pieces* /takipg care not to 
hurt the flowers ; a piece of this fpadix 
with .male flowers^ is put lengthways be- 
tween the fniall branches of the fpadix with 
female flowers, over which is laid a Date- 
leaf. In this fituation I yet faw the greateft 
part of the fpadices. Or heads of flowers, 
which bore their yoimg fruit ; but the 
male flowers, which were intermingled 
with the female, were withered* The Arab, 
who informed me of thefe particulars, gave 
me likewife.the following anecdotes. Firft,j 
anlefs they wed, and fecundate the D^/^- 

S 2 tree 
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tree in this manner, it bears no fruit *. 
Secondly, they always take the precaution to 
preferve Ibme unopened fpathae with male 
flowers, from one year to another, to be 
applied for this purpofe, in cafe the male 
flowers (hould mifcarry, or fufFer damage. 
Thirdly, if they permit the fpadix of the 
n)a]e flowers to burft, or come out, it be- 
comes ufelefs for fecundation : it muft have 
the maidenhead, fay the Arabs, which is 
loft in the fame moment the bloflToms burft 
out of their cafe. The perfon, therefore, 
who cultivates Date-trees^ muft be careful 
to hit the proper time of aflifting their 
fecundation, which is almoft the only ar- 
ticle in their cultivation," 

12 Rhamnus jujuba. Indian Jujube. 
Lin, Sp. pL 282. 

The Indian Jujube is a fmaller tree than 
the Zizyphus^ defcribed in the laft Sect. 
The branches of this are covered with a 
yellowifti bark, and the fpines are bent, and 
ftand fingly, whereas thofe of the Zizyphus 
are ftraight, and placed two together. The 
leaves are almoft round, woolly underneath, 

* This muft be underftood, that.it bears no fruit of a 
.good quality, and fuch as the feeds will not vegetate when 

fown, hy reafon they want the punSlum <uitay the fame as. 
^ eggs laid without the afllftance of a cock ; which, though 

they may /appear perfed in every re fped, yet wanting the 

fpcck of life, can never be brought one jot the forwarder by 

xae incubation of the hen, 

and 
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and notched at the footftalks. The flowers 
come out in clufters, fome having two 
ftyles, others only one. The fruit are al- 
moft globular, and have been by many fup- 
pofed to be the true Sebeften of thfe (hops, 
but Linnaeus and his difciples^ave amply 
proved ' the contrary, and fhewn that the 
Ihop jSebeften is the fruit of the Zizyphus. 

13 Spondias lutea- Tellow y^amaica 
Plum. Lin. Sp. ^/. 6 1 3 . 

Spondias foliis plurimis pinnatis ovatis, 
racemis terminalibus, cortice interno ru- 
bente, Browne s Jam, 229, 

This tree is a native of America, and it 
is highly probable it grows alfo in^tbe Eaft 
Indies. It is of fmall ftature, feldom riling 
more than twelve or fourteen feet, breaking 
into many branches, which are furniihed 
with pinnated leaves, compofed of a great 
number of ferrated pinnae, placed alternately 
along the midrib, which is terminated by 
an odd one. The flowers are produced at 
the ends of the branches, in long racemi, 
they are of a pale yellow colour, and each 
confifts of a fort of bell-{h^pe(i calyx, cut 
into five fegments, together with five oblong, 
plain, fprcading petals, furrounding ten 
briftly ftamina, Ihorter than the petals, and 
five Ihort, perpendicular ftyles, crowned 
with o|ptufe ftigmata. The germen is oval, 
and becomes an oblong fruit, of a pale 

S 3 yellow 
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yellow colour, covered with a mealy farina| 
and contains a woody> fibrous ftope, having 
five cells. 

Thefe Plums have a fwcet lufcious tafte, 
but arc thinly furnifhed witb flefti, other- 
wife they would be much more valued; 
they are, however, in general efteem among 
the inhabitants of the Weft India iflarids, 
and are of great ufe tp the hogs, being their 
principal food all the time they ar6 in 
feafon . 

It is probable thefe Plums were one of 
the forts of Myrobalans formerly kept in 
the (hops, which confided of five different 
fpecies. There is another tree of this genas, 
natural to the Eaft Indies, and diiFers little 
from this, but in the colour of the fruit, 
which is purple, and therefore it is not un- ' 
likely but this was another of the fhop My- 
robalarts, as one fort of them was of this 
colour. 
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CHAP. VII. 
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E S e U L E «r T .APRLE&*. 

J 

3 E C, T. i. 

t •* 

Apples of Herbaceous Plants.^ 

eU C U MI S inclb. ^ Jlf^ iW^A», 
melo albus, . Spanifli 

- White Melon.., 

--— — — melo lavls. Smooth^ i green- 
flefhcd Melon*. / 

melo jlavus. Yellow Winter 



Melon. 



melo parvus* Small Portugal 
Muik Melon. . 

melo plofus. . Hairy -!ikinned 



'- Melon. 



melo reticulatus. . Netted- 
fkinned Melon. 
■ m ^ ,^ * r ^ melo Jiriatus. Late fmall 

*ftriated Melon. 

' '^ melo tuberojus. , Warted Can-^ 
taleupe. , 

• " » 

* Linnaeus defines an Jffle to be a pulpy feed-veffel, 
without a valve ; and containing within it a fiieiiibranous 
capfule, with feveral cells to receive the feeds 
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Cucumis melo turhinatus. Top-fliapcd 

Melon. 
n tneh virens^ Grctfa rinded 

Melon. 

2 Gucumis chate. Egyptian Melon. 

3 Cacunii& fativus. Common fric^kly Cu-> 

' cumber. 
1 fativus alhus. White prickly 

Cucumber. 

fativus longus. Long prickly 



Cucumber. 

4 Cucumis ilcxuofus, Green Turkey Cu-^ 

cumber^ 

— flexuofus albus. White Tur-? 

kty Cucumber, 

5 Cucurbita l^genaria. Bottk Gour^. 
i> CUcurbita citrallns. - Water Melon^ 
7 Cucurbita pepo. Common Pompion. 

i^^-^-'^^^pepo oblongus . Long Pompion, 

S Cucurbita verrucofa. War ted Gourd* 
g Cucurbita meiopepo* TAe J^qufi/b, or 

Melon Gourd. 
10' Melothria pendula. $ipall Creeping Cu^^ 
cumber. 

I CUCUMIS melo. Mujk Melon. Lin, 
Sp. pi.'T4.^6: • ^ 

Melo vulgaris, Bauh. Pin. 2^0. 

What particular country the . jWW^ Melon 
is a native of is not khovi^n> but it is now 
cultivated in alinoft every part of Europe. 
The vatieties mentioned in the lift are the 

moft 
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moft diftinguiflied ones, but fome of them 
are not worth the cxpcnce of railing. The 
fmall Portugal Melon is a tolerable gpod 
one, and is the more to be efteemed bccaufe 
it comes early, and is a plentiful bearer. 

The Cantaleupe is a middle-fized fruit, of 
a roundifli form, the outer coat is ftudded 
with rough knobs, or protuberances like 
warts, the flefh is generally of an orange co- 
lour, of a delicious flavour, and may be 
eaten in confiderable quantities, without 
hurt to the ftomach, which is not the cafe 
of mofl of the other forts. The Dutch arc 
fo fond of this that they pay little regard to 
any other, and by the way of pre-eminence, 
call it only Cantaleupe^ not joining Melon 
to it. It takes its name from a place called 
Cantaleupe^ about fourteen miles from Rome, 
where it is greatly cultivated, and where 
the Pope has a country- feat. But Miller 
feys it was firft brought thither from that 
part of Arm(inia, bordering on Perjtaf in 
which place it is produced in fuch plenty, 
that a horfe-load is fometimes fbld for a 
French crown. 

« 

2 CucuMis chate. Egyptian Melon. Lin. 
Sp.pLi^^y.^ 

Cucumis iEgypfius rotundifolius. Baub. 
Pin; 3^10. ^ 

This is an annual, and grows fponta- 
neoufly in Egypt. It hath long procum-* 

bent. 
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bent» obfolete angled ftalks, which put 
forth clafpers, and are furniflied with ercd, 
pellucid^ white hairs. The leaves are almoit 
round, and, like therilalks, are covered with 
a plufh of foft white hairs* The fruit alfo 
is hairy, long, tapering, and the fle(h alfnolt 
of the fame confidence as that of other 
Melons. Miller reports that it is of an in- 
iipid tafte, and not worth cultivating ; pro* 
bably it may be fo here, for want of proper 
management, or a natural foil and climate; 
but in Egypt it is in fo much efteem, as to 
have obtained the name of ^een qfCucum^ 
hers. The tafte is fweet, and a little wa- 
tery. Haffelquift aiTerts, that the Grandees 
and Europeans in Egypt, eat thefe as the 
moft pleafant and refrelhing fruit they have, 
and thofe from which they have the leaft to 
apprehend; that they are the moil excel- 
lent of this tribe of any yet known, and that 
the Nobles of Europe might wi£h them at 
their tables. 

The plant is found in the fertile plains 
round Cairo, after the inundation of the 
Nile, and not in any other place in Egypt, 
nor in any other foil. 

3 CucuMis fativus. Common Cucumber. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1437. 

Cucumis fativus vulgaris. Baub. Pin. . 

The Common CuQumber is another of thofe 

plants; 
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plants whofe native country is not khovp^n. 
It is univerfally cultivated in all the four 
quarters of the globe. The methods of eat- 
ing the fruit here are too well known to 
require any thing faid about them, but in 
Egypt they have one perhaps peculiar to 
themfelves : this is to fcoop out tlie chief 
of tl>e flefli, and |ill the fliell with flcfli and 
aromatic herbs^ and then boil it in the 
planner of a puddings which is faid to bd 
extremely palatable^ and fatisfadtory. la 
fome parts of the Eaft they boil the fruit 
whole, and eat them with fait and vinegar* 
The feeds of Cucumbers, and'thofe of the 
Melon, are two of the greater cold feeds, 
are deemed balfamic, cooling, and emol*- 
lient, and are prefcribed amongO: diuretics. 

4 CucuMis flexuofus. Green Turkey 
Cucumber. Ljn. Sp. pL 1437- 
* Cucumis oblongus. Bauh. Hift. 11. 

This is fuppofed to be a native of India. 
The ftalks and leaves are longer than thofe 
of the former, and the fruit are fmooth, 
and generally double the length of the 
Common Cucumber. "The variety, called the 
White Turkey^ is lefs watery than the green, 
and therefore is more generally efteemed ; 
but the beft forts are counted unwholer 
ibme, and by their coldnefs, apt to difpofe 
the blood to putrid ferme^itations, and lay 
6 the 
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the foundation of many of thofe malignant 
fevers, which often appear in autumn. To 
prevent thefe efFedls, therefore, they (hould 
always be eaten with plenty of fait, pepper, 
and vinegar, 

5 CucuRBiTA lagenaria. Bottle Gourd. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1434. , 

Cucurbita oblonga, flore albo, folio molli. 
Baub. Pin. 313. 

The Bottle Gourd is a native of America, 
^nd is there much cultivated. This is the 
xnoft conftant fpecies of the genus, in regard 
to the form of its fruit. When the plant 
is in a foil that fuits it, the flalks run to a 
prodigious length, and are covered with a 
fine, foft, hairy down. The leaves are large, 
heart-fhaped, toothed on their edges, with 
two glands each at their bafe, and woolly 
like the.ftalks. The. flowers are bell-fliaped, 
are large apd white,, have reflexed brims, 
and are fupported on long peduncles. The 
fruit is pear-fliaped, moftly a little bent in- 
wards, and when ripe, the rind is woody, 
and of a pale yellow colour. 

In both the Indies this plant is much 
cultivated, ,and the fruit fold in the markets 
for the table. In, thefe parts they make a 
principal part of the food of the common 
people, for three or four months fucceflively. 
The inhabitants boil and eat them with vi-^ 
qegar. The large full grown fruit they 

frequently 
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frequently fcoop, and filling the (hells with 
meat and rice, boil thetn as a pudding* 
Thefe. (hells being hard and ligneous, fervc 
them for funnels, and many other hou(hold 
utenfils,. 

6 CucuRBiTA citrullus. Water Melon. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1435: 

Anguria Citrullus di6la. Bauh. Pin. 312'. 

The Water Melon is a native of the fouth- 
ern parts of* Italy, and is not only much 
cultivated there and dther parts of Europe, 
but alfo in Afia, Africa and America. It is 
an annual plant, and varies very much in 
the fize, (hape, and colour of both its fruit 
and the feeds \ the latter are black in fome, 
red in others, and the fle(h yellow or red. 
The leaves are .cut and divided into many 
parts, even almofl: to the midrib. The poor 
people in Per(ia, and the Levant, live almoft 
entirely upon thefe, Mu(k Melons, Cu- 
cumbers, and milk, during the hot months. 
They are cooling, diuretic, and very whole- 
fome, if ufed in moderation. In E^ypt, 
fays Ha(relquift, they furnifh the inhabitants 
with meat, drink, and phyfic. When the 
fruit is perfed:ly ripe, they make a hole in 
it, where the juice foon collefting, aflfords 
them a hearty draught; and in burning 
fevers, this liquor is mixed with rofe-water, 
and a little fugar, and given the patient with 
great fuccefs. The unripe fruit are eaten 
3 ' with 
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with bread, when in feafon, and by /the 
common people cou'rtted their beft prpvifion, 
as they are obliged to put up with worfe 
fare all the remaining part of the year* Not- 
withftanding this, ftrangers (hould be cau- 
tious of making too free with them at firft, 
efpecially in the heat of the day, as they are 
apt to chill the blood too much, and thereby 
occalion cholics and violent fluxes. 

7 Cucurbit A pepo. Common Pompiont 
Lin. Sp.^pl. 1435. 

Cucurbita major rotunda, flore lutep, 
fplio afpero. Bauh. Pin. 213. 

The Common Pompion is cultivated all 
over England, and the coiintry people fre- 
quently raife it upon their dunghills, where 
it often bears very good fruit. The leaves 
are large, rough, and lobed, and the flowers 
yellow. The fruit are roundifli, fmooth, 
and yellow, and the feeds are fwejled, or 
.puffed up at theic margins. 

Many people eat this fruit, after they 
have prepared it in the following mainner : 
they cut a piece frorn the fide, and take out 
the pulp, which they clear from the feeds, 
and mixing it with fliced apple, fugar, and 
fpice, then fill the ihell with the compo- 
fition, and bake the whole in an oven. 
When fufficiently done it is brought to 
table, where it furnifhcs them with a hearty 

. meal. 
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ineaL Th^ native place of the plant is not 
known, 

S Cucurbit A verrucofa. Warfed Gourdl 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1435- 

This is ah annual, and .the plant is in fo 
many refpedls like the pepo^ as hardly to be 
diftinguiftied from it 5 but the fruit i« 
fmaller, the fhell more woody, and ftudded 
with knobs or warts. Some people boil 
thcfe fruits, and efteem them delicate, but 
for what good qualities I know not. The 
Atftericans, however, cultivate them on pur- 
pofe for the tablc> and, when about half 
grown, boil and eat them with their meat. 
Where the plant grows naturally has not 
yet been afcertaincd* 

() CucuRBiTA melopepo. TAe Squajb. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1435. 

Melopepo ciypeifor mis. Bauh. Pin. 312. 

The Squajh is alfo an annual, h^s lobate 
•leaves like the former, but the flalk is 
moftly ftrong, bufhy, and ereft. It puts 
•forth clafpers, although it does not climb, 
nor is it procumbient. The fruit is knobby, 
deprefled, or ftiield-fhaped. The native 
place of the plant is not known, but it is 
much cultivated in North America, where 
the inhabitants boil the fruit, when about 
the fize of large Walnuts, and eat them as 
the former. 

;o Melothria 
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lo Melothria pendula. Small O-eep* 
ing Cucumber. Lin. Sp. pL^g. 

This is an annual, a native of America^ 
and the only plant at prefent known of the 
genus. It fends forth many trailing flalks, 
which extend to a great lengthy and ftrike 
root at every joint ; thefe are furniflied with 
angular leaves, refembling thofe of the Me- 
lon, but they are not fo large. The flowers 
are of a pale fulpjiur colour, and each is 
compofed of a bell-fliaped, monophyllous 
calyx, having five teeth (the upper one of 
which often falls off) and a wheel-lhaped 
petal, fnipped at the edge into five obtufe 
Segments, with three cbnicat filaments, tip- 
ped with twin, compreflbd fummits, and 
infertcd into the tube of the petal. The 
germen is an oblong-oval, and fupports a 
cylindrical iftyle, crowned with three ob- 
long ftigmata, and becomes a fmooth, black, 
oval berry *, about the fize of a floe. 

The inhabitants in the Weft Indies pickle 
thefe berries, and ufe them as we do Capersf. 

* This plant ojight to, have been placed in the Vth Chq). 
but as its general habit much refembles fome of the plants 
juft now defcribed, I judged it would be as well to fet it 
after them. 
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Jippies of Trees, 

i A CHRAS fdpbti. Ovdl-f rutted Sa^ 
, ■**• pota. 

2 Averrhba carambbla; Qoa Apple, or 

. Starry Tlurh. 

3 Avcrrhoa bilimbi. BiiimbL 

4 Punica grahatuirii Pomegrahate'-ireh • ^ 

5 Pyruis communis. Pear-tree. ^ 

6 Pyrus malus. Tke Crab- tree. ^ 

7 Pyriis cydoriia. Sl^ihce-^tree. <^ 

i AcHRAs fapota. Oval-fruited Sapotd. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 470. 

Anona foliis lauririis glabris vlricji-fufcis^ 
irudlu minore. Shanes Jam. 206. Hift. II. 

This tree is a native of Soiith America^ 
and is ciominorily planted in their gardens 
therCi It rifes fo about thirty feet high, 
breaking into niany branches, which form a 
tegtilai* headi arid are furriiftied with leaved, 
filliped like thofe of the Laurel^ but are n^ar 
ii foot long^ two or three inches broad, and 
t)f a brbwriifti-greeri colour. The flowers 
ttt pi-odUced from the fides of the branches, 
ftaiiding fingly, and are of a crearh colout. 
1 has ti permanent calyx, compofed of 
^ T five 
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five oval, acute-pointed leaves, furrounding 
five heart-fhaped petals, ending in an aciite 
' point, and joined together at their bafe. In 
the centre of thefe are five (hort awl-ftiaped 
ftamina, and one ftyle, longer than the pe- 
tals, ending with an obtufe ftigma. The 
germen is roundifh, and becomes an oval, 
fucculent Apple, enclofibg two or three 
oval feeds. There is a variety of this tree, 
bearing top-lhaped fruit, with fliarp-pointed 
feeds, and having a rufTet-coloured coat. 
This laft is the cultivated fort. 

The pulp of this friiit has a lufcious^tafle, 
refembling that of marmalade of Quinces, 
whence it is called natural marmalade. The 
flones taken in emulfion are reckoned good 
again ft the gravel. 

2 AvERRHOA carambola. Starry Plum. 
Lin. Sp. /)/. 613. 

Mala goenfia, frudu odlangulari pomi 
vulgaris magnitudine, Baub. Pin. 433. 

This grows on the coaft of Malabai:, 
.where it gets to the fize of a fmall Apple- 
tree. It puts forth m'any branches from 
the top, from which fhoot many flexile 
twigs, furnifhed with oval, fharp- pointed, 
dark-green leaves, of a rough bitterifh tafte. 
The flowers come out at the joints of the 
twigs, upon^fhort' peduncles; they have a 
permanent, pentaphyllous 6alyx, furround- 
. ing five fpear-ihaped, blufli- coloured petals, 

including 
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including ten hair-like Aamina, tipped with 
roundifh fummitSj and five fhort ftyles^ 
crowned with fimple ftigmata/ The ger- 
men is oblong, odtangiilar* and becomes a 
yellowifli, eight-cornefed- fruit, about the 
lize of an hen's egg, containing many fmall 
angular feeds. 

Thefe Apples have a pleafant acid tafte^ 
are very cooliqgi and grateful to the ftp- 
mach. 

* 

3 AvERRHOA bilimbi* Bilimbi^ Lhii 
Sp.pL 613. . 

This grows in the fame parts of India as 
the former, and differs little from it except 
in the angles of the fruit 5 they being in this 
fpecies obtufe, and in the carambola acute ; 
a difference nt)t attended to by travellers, 
which occafioned their confounding them a$ 
one. 

• 

4 P tf N I c A grariSLt um * Pomegranate-tree* 
Lin. Sp. pi. bjbi 

Malus punica fylveftris. Bauh. Pin. 438* 
This is a native of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. It hath a wopdy ftem^ which rifes 
fixteen or eighteen feet high^ fending out 
many branches, garniflied with fhining- 
green, fpear-fhaped leaves, ftanding oppo-* 
fitc. The flowers proceed from the, ex- 
tremities of the branches, fome ftanding 
fingly, aod others thret of four together^ 

T a regularly 
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regularly expanding in their turns, by which 
there is a fucceflion of flowers for a confi- 
derable time. The calyx confills of a bell- 
ihaped^ red, fie(hy leaf, cut at the brim into 
five (harp fegments, and includes five 
roundifh fcarlet petals, inferted into the 
bottom of the calyx, as are the ftamina, 
which are many in number, very flender^ 
and furround one ftyle, longer than them- 
fclves. The germen is roundi(h, and fwells 
to a large round fruit, having a hard reddifh 
rind, crowned with the remains of the ca- 
lyx, knd contains many roundiOi, fucculent 
feeds 4 

The flefli of thefe fruits is of a yellowifli 
colour, and a vinous flavour, but it is fub- 
je6t to generate wind, and caufe pains in the 
Aomach and bowels. They (hould always 
be eaten cautioufly, left they throw the 
blood into a ftate of putrefadtion. 

There are feveral varieties of this tree 
now cultivated in gardens, and two or three 
with double flowers; the calyces of the 
latter are the Balauftines of the (hops, and 
are of an aftringent nature. 

5 Pyrus communis. Pear- free. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 686. 

Pyrus fylveftris. Baub. Pin. 439. 

This grows wild in the woods and hedges 
of England. The generic charaders are : 
the flower hath a permanent calyx of one 

concave 
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concave leaf, divided into fivp fcgmcnts at 
the margin, and five concave petals, infertcd 
into it. The ftamina are about twenty in 
number^ are av^l-fhaped, fhorter than the 
petals^ and are inferted into the calyx. The 
germeij is round, feated under the flower, 
and fupports five ereft ftyles, crowned with 
fingle ftigmata. The fruit is large, flefliy, 
hath five membranaceous cells, each con*- 
taining one fmooth, oblong, pointed feed. 

Neither Pears nor apples in their wild 
ftate are of much value, but art and in«- 
duftry have obtained niany varieties from 
them, which can hardly be excelled by any 
fruits in the world. Nor do any add more 
to the ceconomy of human life than thefe ; 
for befide the pleafure and refrefhment they 
aflFord'when eaten raw, they furnifli ex- 
cellent pies, tarts, and other devices, and 
ornament the table with the wholefomeand 
cooling liquors of Cider and Perry. In 
fetting down the varieties of the Pear, I fhall 
rejed: fuch as are of an ordinary quality, and 
divide the reft into three Clafies : the firft 
comprehending fuch as arc adapted for the 
table ; the fecond fuch .as are well enough 
qualified for this purpofe, but degenerate 
when grafted on Quince-ftoc^s ; and the 
laftjj thofe that are proper for baking. 
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CLASS 



I. 



J Petti Mufcaty or Su- 
preme. 
a Link Bajiard Mujk, 

3 Early Ru£it. 

4 The Magdalen. 

5 Great Blahquette. 

6 Mujk Blanquette. 

7 Long'ftalked Blan- 

quette. 

8 Red Orange. 

9 A%guft Mujkat. 

I o Summer Boner etien. 

II Swanks Egg. 

1 2 Princes' Pear. 

13 Rofewaier. 

14 The i?:^^ ^«//^. 

15 Summer Bergamot. 

1 6 Autumn Bergamot. 

17 The Roujfeline. 

18 The Royal Mufcat. 

19 Iht Jargonelle. 



20 The JWyir/»f JI&/JI. 

2 1 ^f i Bergamot. 

22 Swifs Bergamot. 

23 Late Bergamot. 

24 Fig Pear. 

25 German Mufcat. 

26 Da/ri& fiergamot. 

27 St. Martial. 

28 St. Germain. 

29 CbaumonteUe Wildif^. 

30 The ^«/»«i»£^^w/7, 

31 Good Lewis. 

32 Gr^ D^^wi. 

33 Winter Tborne. 

34 The Rcydl fTinter. 
3 5 1 he Marcbionefs. 

36 Winter Orange. 

37 The lionviUe. 

38 Winter Ruffelet. 

39 Beautiful Winter. 

40 The Sarafin. 



The Z////? Af^, or $uprem^ Peary is rather 
round than long, and is generally produced in 
clutters. The ftalk is fhort, the Ikin yellow, the 
juice a little muflcy, and is bcft flavoured when 
hot too ripe, which is early in July *. 

The l,////ip Bajldrd MuJk is ftiaped like the 4?«^ 



* The fummer 1782 being a very ankind one lor ripening 
fruit, more kind feafons may perfect fome of them a forN 
txi^ht or ix^ore fi>oner than here ilientioned. 
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prme^ but is fm^Uer. I|: is fddotn prodiiiped 
in clufters, and the Jidc next the fuo h^\ fevr 
ftreaks of red. Ic ripens much at th< Ao)^ time 
with the former, and it is more valuable for com? 
ing €arly, thart for it$ ^extraprdinafy quali{ie$. 

The Early RuffirU d fmall top-Uicap^d' P^ftfi 
wiih a ydlow (kin, d^ftied with red acid grey i)^' 
thfi funny fide i th«fte(hi« ydlowifb> h»lf-bre#k^ 
iog„ ?. l«i;k ftony next the kernels, $ndbM * 
perfumed, : fugary juice. 

The AiaidaUnh^ mviMng^&zed fruit, rather 
long, of a grecnifti -yellow when ripe ; tfae:flefh b 
«vhite> ^melting, ..the jui^c perfumed, fwieet, And 
iDtxed with 0. ploafehc acid. : 

Tht Greaf BlawiuHtCy or Bagpipe of ^jm^ iB V 
pretty largt Peiur, approstcbing to round. The 
Ikin is fo^Qoth, ef z pale gr^en colour, aiid full of 
a rich-flj^oured jyice,. Tbr^alk is\ftK)rt, thick* 
and fpotted, and the leaf is like that of th^ JftTr 
. gonelle. It ripens- c^rtyia Auguft. 

The Muflt Bkaiquttte h a fmall fruit, much \dk 
than the former, and. more pioched in at theAalk, 
which is about the fame )ejngth with the other, 
but .flenderer. The ikin is ioii^ of a pale .green, 
the fle(h tender, and full of a rich m>?flcy juice. 
It ripens rather l»ter than the Blanquetic^ 

The Long-ftalhed Blanqueite is (haped like the 
Mi^y but it is more hollowed atthe^crown^ and 
has a larger eye* It is pb^mpiih towards the ftalk, 
and a little crooked. The flcin is fmpoth, pf a 
grcenifh-white, fometim^s- has a ruflet tinge on 
the funny fide. The flefh is white, purtJy break- 
# ing, and plentifully ftored with a vinous, fugary, 
perfumed juice. . It ripens with the former. 

The Rid Ora^e is a middling-fized round Pear, 
much the fliape of a Bergamot j of a grccniih co- 

T 4 lour. 
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lour, except next the fun, where it is o&cn pu^3 

{)lc, or red. The ftalk is Ihort, the eye very hd- 
ow, the flelh melting, and the juice fugary an^ 
inuiky. 

The Aiguft MufcaPy or the Rt^al P^ar^ is very 
much fhaped like a Bergarnot. The ftalk is long, 
ftraight, a little fpotted^ and the eye a littk hol- 
lowed. The (kin is fmooth, of a whitifh yellow 
colour, the flefh breaking, and the juice very fu* 
gary and much perfumed. It ripens at^he end of 
Auguft, and is efteenlcd one of the beft: Pears 
the fummcr produces. 

The Summer Bomretieny or Good Chriftian^ is a 
krge oblong Pear, with a thin, fmooth, whitifh 
green (kin, except on the funny fide, where it is 
of a good red. The flcfh is between breaking 
and tender, and is ftored with a rich juice, of a 
Irigh perfumed flavour. It ripens early in Sep- 
tember. 

The SwatCs Egg has its name from its fliape. 
The fkin is of a green-yellow, and ftriped with a 
rufTet-red and green on the fun-fide. The flelh i$ 
firm, a little melting, the juice fugary, (lightly 
inu(ky, but of an agreeable flavour. 

The Princes* Pear is a fmall roundi(h, yellowi(h 
fruit, except next the fun, where it is of a bright 
red. The flefh is between melting and breaking, 
^nd the juice highly flavoured. It ripens in Sep- 
tember, and is the ipore valuable becaufe it is a 
good bearer. 

The Rofewater is a large round Pe,^r, rather 
flattifh, hath a very fhort (talk, at the infcrtion of 
which it is hollowed like an apple. The fkin is 
rough, of a brown colour, the flefh breaking, t\\t 
juice very fwcct, and it becomes ripe in Sepi;em- 

-I t • . 4 - 

per. 
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The Rid Butter^ Grey Butter^ or Green Butter^^ is 
of difierent colours^ according to the ftock it hatli 
been grafted upon. When propagated upon a 
free ftock it is brown. As to its general fhape^ 
it is large and long. The flefti is very melting, 
full * of a rich fugary juice, and it becont^s ripe 
;ibput the middle of October. 

The; Summer Bergdmai, or Hemden^s Bergamot^ is 
a pretty large, flattifh Pear, of a grcenifti-yellow 
colour, and hollowed at both ^nds like an apple. 
The fle(h is melting, the juice highly perfumed, 
l^nd it ripens a little before the former. ^ 

The Autumn Bergam&i is a fmaller fruit than the 
former, but much of the fame fhape. The (kin 
is of a faint red on the funny (ide^ but of sf, yel- 
lowifh-green on the other; the fiefh is melting, 
and when ripe, which is in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, the juice is highly perfumed. 

The Roufelinej or Longftalked Autumn Mufcat^ 
is a fmallifh Pear, having a fmooth fkin, of a 
greenifh-yellow colour, except on the funny fide, 
where it is red, with fome fpots of grey. The 
ftalk is long, the Sefh tender, delicate, and very 
fweet, with an agreeable perfume. It ripens to- 
wards the end of October. 

The Royal Mufcat is a fmall top-ftvaped fruit, 
with a roilghiih grey flcin, inclining to brown 
next the fun. The flefh is white and coarfilb, but « 
the juice is fweet, mufky, and tolerably agree- 
;ible. 

The Jargonelle is a long top-(haped fruit, of a 
fine red colour next the fun, but very yellow on 
thefhady fide. The flclh is white, half breaking, 
tolerable fi^e, and the juice a little mufky. 

The Melting Mujk is alfo a long top-ftiaped 
f^ear, of a middling fize. The fkin is even, 

•v fmooth. 
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fmooth, of a grafs-green round the apcx* but of a 
yellowiih one near the (talk. The Beflb^ is melt- 
ing, the juice high flavoured, and. very" muAcy. 

The Red Bergapiot is rather a fmallifh Pear» 
top-fhaped, and flatted ^ next the im it i$ Qf a . 
yellow^red colour } the flelh is melting, jjchj^jilic^ 
high flavoured, and very perfumed* . : 

The Swifs Bergam^t is a roundifli Pejiir> with a 
toughs . grecnifli-coioured fkin, ftriped fvkh r^d, 
The fleih is malting gnd full of jvKc^ l?ut ig not 
fo richly perfumed as the former. It ripens the jbe- 
ginning of Odohcr. ^ 

' The Lafe, Bergamot^ OlfHor^ ox jMbmna Pear^ is 
fomewhat like a Boncretien,, but the head is flat« 
th^' eye ;l^rge and deeply hollowed. It is thickeft 
ia the apQJddlc, floping toward the ft^lk, which is 
ihort> thick and a little bent. Theikin i$ green, 
with a few yellow fpot$, and fometioies it is a litr 
tk coloured next the fun \ the flefti is tender, and 
the juice greatly fugarcd. 

The Fig Peari& a middling fized fruit, of a long 
top-fliape. The ikin isjajther fmootb, of a brown- 
ifli-grecn when ripe, and the flefh . white and 
xnelting. The juice is fweet, fugary, and heigh- 
tened with a pleafant fliarpnefs. Ripe the begin- 
ning of Odtober. 

The German Mufcat is rather a long top-ftiapcd 

Pear, much of the form of the Royal Winter, but 

vinore contraded near the eye ; the Acin too is of a 

more ruflet colour, and red on the funny iide. 

Thfflefliis melting, buttery, and a little mufky. 

The DiU<b Bergamot is fliaped like the Common 
Bergamot, but it is a larger fruit. The juice is 
highly flavoured, the flcin^greenilh, and the flefli 
half buttery and tender. 

The St. Martial^ or the Angdick Pear^ is oblong, 
5 ' much 
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much the ihapc of the Boncretien, but it is not fo 
large, and a little flatter at the crown. The ftalk 
is very long, the Ikin fmooth and yellowilh, ex- 
cept next the fun, whpre it is generally purplifli. 
The fle(h is naelting, the juice very rich, and a 
little perfumed. It is a late fruit, and counted 
one of the beft yet produced. 

The St. Germain is a large, long Pear> of a yel- 
lowifh'green colour, and noelting. In dry feafons 
it abounds with a .fweet agreeable juice, and is a 
very good fruit, but in moift ones, or on damp, 
foils^ it is roughifl>. and aufter^. It is in eating 
for about two months after Chriftma^. 

The Cbat^mnS^lk Wilding is rather a large Pear, 
and flatted at the crown. The Ikin is roughilh^' 
of a pale'^green colour, except on the funny fide^, 
where it is purpli0|. The flefii is nrelting, the 
juice very rich, and a little perfumed.. This is 
efteemed an e^cell^nt fruit, and is in eating from- 
November to January. 

The Antimm Beauty is a pyramidal-ihaped Pear^^ 
' with a tolerable fmooth fkin, of a fine deep redf 
next the fun, fp^ckled with grey. The Ihady fide 
is. partly. red, but not (o deep, and partly yeliowsi 
fpeckled wicji fawn colour. The flefh is white;! 
breaking, fbmetimes half melting, the juice co- 
piou$, ftnd of a high flavour. 
: The Go^ Lemi is nearly of ;the ihape -of tb^/ 
ISt, Germain, but is not quite fo pointed. The 
ftalk is very (hor.t, a little bent, the ikin very: 
fmooth, and th^ eye fnaall. When ripe it is ^ a. 
whitifli-greeq colour, and if it grow upon a dry- 
foil, the fieih will be very tendef, aiid ixXi of i' 
rich fwfeetjuke". Itis in eating in. £>ecember. 

The Grey Dean is a middling-fized, roundish 
Tpc^r J the Ikin ftnooth, of a grceniflirgrey coJQUr,\ 
^ * . ?h« 
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the flcfh buttery, melting, and not fubjeft to be 
woolly like the Yellow Dean. The juice is vciy 
fogary, and of a tolerable good flavour. It ripens 
in November. 

The Winter Thorn is rather a large Pear, of a 
pyramidal figure, the Ikin fmooth, of a whitifli* 
green at firft, but of a pale yellow when ripe. 
The ftalk is ftiort and flender •, the flcfli melting 
and buttery, the juice very fwcct, and, if the fca- 
fon prove dry, highly perfumed. It ripens at the 
Ciid of December. 

The Royal Winter is a large tdp-ftiaped fruit, 
with a fine fmooth, beautitul red Ikin on the 
funny fide, and when ripe, yellow on the other. 
It is ofteh fpcckled with brown fpots upon the 
red, and fawn-coloured upon the yellow. The 
flefh is inclining to yellow, is very fine, half 
buttery, nielting, and on dry foils the juice is 
V€ry fugary. It riperis in December. 

The Marcbionefs is a large pyramidal Pear, of a 
[reen colour at nrft, with dots of a deeper green ; 
fut when ripe becomes yellow, and frequently 
with a flight tinge of red. The flefli is meltings 
buttery, the juice fwcct, fugary, and fometimes a 
little muflcy. Ripe the beginning of December. 

The Winter Orange is a middle-fized fruit, of 
the fliape of an Orange. The (kin is Hudded 
with fmall knobsji and is of a pale brown-green 
'When ripe, with fome little dots of a browner 
green. The flefli is white, fine; breaking, and 
the juice muflcy and agreeable. Ripjsns in February, 
^ The DonVille is a middle-fized Pear, flia.rpifli ac 
both ends, the flcin fmooth and fliining, of a deep 
lemon colour, and fcattered with fawn-coloured 
fpots on the ftiady fide, but of a bright red, fpeckled 
V/ith fmall' grey dot^ on the other. The fleih is 

inclining 
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inclining to yellow, it is brekking, and the juice 
is highly flavoured, with a little (harpncfs. Ripens 
in February. 

The Winter Rujfelet is a fmall top-(haped Pear, 
with the fkin partly greenilh and partly reddifh. 
The flefti is half breaking, copioufly ftorcd with 
juice, which is of a tolerable high flavour. Ripens 

• at the end of February. 

The Beautiful Winter is a pretty large fruit, and 

. nearly round. The fkin is fmooth, and yellow on 
the ftiady fide, fpeckled with fawn-colour ; button 
the furiny fide it is of a beautiful red, fpeckled, 
with bright grey. The flefli is tender, the juice 
copious, and of a pleafant fweetnefs. It ripens in 
February. 

The Sarafin is the mofl: valuable of all the Pears 
for duration, as it will keep found both upon, or 
off the tree for twelve months. It is of a middle 
fize, about a third part longer than broad, the 
Ihady fide of a pale yellow when ripe, but the 
funny fide of a brownifh red, fpeckled with grey. 
The flefli is white, almoft buttery, the juice fu- 
gary, highly flavoured, and a little perfumed. 

CLASS II. 

Bears which degenerate t^hen grafted on ^ince-Jloch. 

* 

1 Meffirejohn. 6 The Little Lard. 

2 The Green Sugar. 7 The Ronville. 

3 The Dauphine, 8 The Gate. 

4 The Dry Martin. 9 The Eafier Bergamet. 

5 The Large-ftalked. 10 The Winter Boncretien. 

The White and Grey MeJJire John are deemed one 
and th9 fame fruit, the difference of their colour 

being 
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being occafioncd by the foils they may grow iil,- 
or the flocks they may be grafted upon. It is a 
large roundifh Pear, moftly having a brown, rough 
flcin- If grafted on a free-ftock, and planted in a 
moift foil, the flefli will be breaking, ahd co- 
pioufly ftored with a rich fugary juice;, but on a 
Quince-ftock it will be harfti and ftony. Ripe in 
Oaobcr. 

The Green Sugar is (haped like the Winter 
Thorn, defcribed in the former Clafs, but is 
fmaller. The fkin is very fmooth, green, and the 
flefti buttery, fugarcd, and of a good flavour; 
but if grafted on a Quince-ftock, it will be ftony* 
It ripens at the beginning of* November* 

The Dauphine^ or Lanfacy is a top-fhaped Pear, 
about the fize of a Bergamot, flatted near the head, 
but a little lengthened near the tail. It is fmooth^ 
of a yellowilh-gfcen "colour on the outfide, yellow 
within, the flefh tender and melting, the juice fu- 
gared, and flightly perfumed* The eye is very 
large, and the ftalk long and ftraight. It ripens 
in November, and if planted in a good foil, and 
grafted on a free-ftock, it is one of the beft table 
Pears then in feafon. - " 

The Dry Martin^ or Champagne, is much like 
the Ruflelet both in fliape and colour, but it is 
♦rather more oblong. The flefti is fine and break- 
ing, and the juice fugared, with a flight perfume, 
and if grafted on a free-ftock, is an excellent 
Pear- It comes in eating at the end of November. 

The Large-ftalked is a yellow, roundifli Pear, 
with a very thick ftalk, whence it had its name. 
The flefli is dry, breaking, and has a muflcy flavour; 
it is much improved by being planted in a moift 
foil, and grafted on a free-ftock. It comes in 
eating with the former. 

Tto 
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The iJnklM'dy otJHjmRuffet^ alfo the Winter* s 
Wonder^ is a middle-fizcd fruit, but is apt to 
vary in ftiapc, it being fotnetimes nearly oval, 
and at others refembles a Bergamot. The. fkiit 
is a little rcmgh, greenilh at JSrft^ but turns yeU 
lowifh when ripe, and is fprinkled with little 
knobs. The ftalk is long -and flender,. the^ eye 
large, and deeply hollowed; the flcfh fine, but- 
tery, and melting, the juice fugary, mufky, and 
of an agreeable flavour, but is much hurt' when 
grafted .011 a Quince-ftock, It ripens at the be- 
ginning of November, 

The Ranville^ or Litrd Martin^ is about the fize 
.of a large RuiTeleti but the middle of the Pear is 
moftly fwelled more on one fide than on the other, 
and the eye is hollowed a little. The fkin is foft, 
very fmooth, of a lively red next the fun, but 
when ripe, of a yellow on the other. The flefli is 
breaking, full of juice, which is very fvyeet, and 
a little perfumed. On a Quince-ftock it is apt to 
,bc ftony. 

The Gate is a round Fear, and has a fweet, 

.fngary juice, a little perfumed, if grafted on afree^ 

ftock, and planted in a rich foil •, but in a dry 

foil, and upon a Quince-ftock, it is good for 

nothing. 

The Ea^ Bergamot is a large Pear, and nearly 

round, except towards the ftalk^ where it lengthens 

a littk. The eye is flat, the Ikin at firft green, 

but turns yellow :wbca ripe, with fmall brown 

' dots, and a tinge of red on the fanoy fide. The 

flefh is fipey inclining to yellaw, and is buttery 

and melting. If grafted on a free-ftock the juice 

is very fwcct, fugary, ahd high flavoured. It 

• ripens in January. 

I The WiMex J^mr$$im is a very large Pear, of a 
* n pyratnidal 
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pyramidal form, flat at the top, the flcii^ very fihef^ 
of a bright yellow colour, inclining to green, but 
of a fort fle(h-red on the lunny fide. If planted 
In a good foilj and grafted on a free-ftock, the 
flelh will be fine, tender, full of a fwcet^ fugary 
juice, of a perfumed, vinous flavoun Ripens iii 
January. 

CLASS 111. 

; 

Pears prof er for Stewing and Baking. 

1 Le BeftdeHy or Hefi. 6 The Catillac. 

2 The Spanijh Boncretien. 7 The Doubk floioef^ 

3 The Pounds or Lovely tng. 

Pear. 8 The BUrtit Cat. 

4 The fFinter Citron: 9 The Pope's Pear^ 

5 The Golden End of 10 The UnioHi, ' 

fFinter. 

The Le Bejtderi is a middling-fized round Peaf^ 
of a pale green coloui", inclining to yellow. Thd 
ftalk is very long and flender, and the flefh dry^ 
It ripens near the end of Novenaber. 

The Spanifl) Boncretien is a large pyramidal fruity 
of a pale yellow colour on the Ihady fide, but of 
a fine lively red on the other. The Ikin is fmooth^ 
and all over fpeckled with fmall brown dots. The 
flefii is white, mixed with greenifh fpots, and it is 
cither tender, hard, dry, or juicy, according to 
the foil, feafon, or dock it may be grafted on. 
Ripe at the end of November, or beginning of 
December. 

The Poundy or Lovefy Pear^ alfo Parkinfon War- 

t den^ is a large fruit, which commonly weighs a 

pound or more. The Ikin is roughs of a dull red 

next 
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txtxt the fun, but fomewhat paler on the other 
fide. The ilalk is very fhort, und the eye rtiuch 
hollowed- Comes in fcafon in December. 

The winter Citron, or Mujk Orange^ is a tolerable 
lal^ge Pear, nearly of the fhape, and .colour of. an 
Orange, It is an ordinary Pear for the table, 
but will bake well, and is in fcafon with the 
farmer. 

The Golden End^.of Winter is a very lar^e fruit, 
almoft of a globular form. The ftalk is ftiort, 
the (kin yellow, fpotted with red, the flcfh dry^ 
and very apt to be ftony. Comes in feafon in 
January. 

The Catillac is a large Pearj and neatly of the 
ihape of a Quince. The Ikin is generally yellow, 
but turns to a deep red on the funny fide. TKc 
flefh is hard, the juice auflere, yet it bakes well. 
Comes into ufe in January. 

The 'Double-flowering Pear h a thick, fhort fVuit, 
with a long, ftraight ftalk^ The flcin is Very 
fmooth, of a ycllowifti colour, except on tha 
funny fide, where it is moftly red or purple. It 
h a moft excellent Pear for baking, and comes in 
feafon in February. The flower having two ranges 
df petals obtained it the name it goes by. 

The Surnt Cat is rather a fnlall Pear, of ah ob-^ 
long forcil. The (kin is fmooth and (hihing, red- 
difh next the fun, but of a fort of lemon colour 
on the other; The fle^fli is tender, but dryifli, and 
acquires in baking a beautiful red. It rfpens in 
February. 

The Pope'* s Pear is of a middling fize, and com^. 
mon fhape. The flcin is roughifli, yellow, or in* 
dining to a cinnamon colour. The flefh tender, 
white, and moftly without ftones. 

The Union is a large, long Pear, of a rcddilh 

U colour ' 
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colour next the fun, but of a deep green on the 
other (ide. It comes in feafon in January^ is a 
good baking Pear, and a plentiful bearer^ 

6 Pyrus malus. T^be Crab^tree. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 686. 

Pvrus foliis ferratis, pomis bafi concavis, 
Hort. Cliff. 189. 

The Crab-tree is common in every part of 
England, and is the parent of all lYic^ppIe- 
trees at prefent cultivated. Its varieties are 
fo exceedingly numerous, that it is im- 
pofiibic for any one clearly to afcertain them; 
for even in its wild ftatc, almoft every dif- 
ferent foil and fituation the feeds may chance 
to vegetate in, produce fome fmall variation 
in the form; colour, or flavour of the fruit. 
It is remarkable that the Crab, or Apple^ 
tree^ though it exacflly agrees in the generic 
chara<5ters of the fructification, with thofe 
of the Pear and ^ince, yet it will not take 
when grafted upon either of them, nor they 
upon the Apple; which feem to indicate, 
that this genus is not a natural one*, and 
that nature has placed fome boundary be- 
tween the latter, and the two former, but 

* This was a main argument with Miller for fplitting the 
genus, and it was conftantly contradifted by his own ex- 
perience as a gardener; for he acknowledges the Peach to be 
a* dilHnd genus from the P/z/w, and yet it is a comrooir 
practice in the nurfery to bud the former either upon the 
latter or upon an Africot, and they are found to take very 
^vcll. 

fiich 
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fuch is IS beyond our penetration to dif- 
Gover. Linnaeus certainly^ therefore, did 
right in placing them all under one genus, 
and not feparate them, as Miller and others 
have done ; as in any fyftematical arrange- 
ment, we muft always be governed by what 
is plain and obvious in the flrudure of the 
plants, otherwife the deffgn will be rendered 
abortive* 

In fetting down the varieties of the culti- 
vated jipple^ I (hall defcfibe only fome of "^ 
the mod valuable ones, and divide them into 
two Claifes : the firil to contain fuch as are 
immediately adapted to the table, in order 
to be eaten raw i and the fecond to confift 
of thofc proper for boiling, baking, Sec* 

C L A S S L 

1 The Summer Cahill^. 12 Tht fVhite Cahilk. 

2 The Jnife.' 13 The Red Cahille. 

3 The Commm Codljn. 14 The Aromatic Pippin. 

4 The Margaret. 15 The Golden Pippin* 

5 The Summer Pearmain. 16 The Violet Apple. 

6 Loan's Pearmain, 17 The Hollow Crowned 

7 The ^ince Apple. Pippin. 

8 The Ruffet Rennet. 18 The fPtnter Ramhur* 

9 The French Rennet. 19 The Great Faros. 

10 The Rennet Grife, 20 The Nonpar eiL 

11 The Red Rennet. 

The Summer Cahille is a iniddlifig-fized Apple, 
of a longifh form, and the fkin is ftrtaked with 
red and white* The flclh is light and dry, of no 

U 2 extraordinary 
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extraordinary flavour, but the fruit is cfteemed 
for coming early. 

The j4nife Jpple is a middling-fized fruit, of a 

frcyifll. colour, and rather longer than a Golden 
ippin.' The flelh is tender, and hath a fpicy 
flavour like Anife-feed or Fennel. 

The Common CodUn is a large, early, good-fla- 
voured Apple, and is too well known to require 
any dcfcription. 

1 he Margaret is a middling-fized fruit, fliorter 
than the Codlin, and the fkin on the funny fide 
is of a faint red, the other fide of a pale green. 
The flelh is firm, and of a pleafant flavour, bt^t 
foon decays. 

The Summer Pearmain is an oblong Apple, and 
is fl:riped with red on the funny fide. The flclb 
is tender, but it foon becomes meaJy. 

hoaris Pearmain is a middk-ftzed Apple, of a 
beautiful red on the funny fide, and is ftriped with 
red on the other. The flefli has a vinous, quick 
flavour, but it foon grows mealy. 

The ^ince Apple has its name from its Ihape, 
which is like that of a Qiiince. It is about the 
fizc of a Golden Pippin, but of a longer form, 
efpecially near the ft:alk. It is of a ruffet colour 
on the fanny fide, and inclining to a yellow on 
the other. The flavour is very agreeable. 

The Rujfet Rennet is a fmall fruit. Its name 
fpeaks its colour. It will keep a long time, and 
the flefli has a high flavour. 

The French Rennet is a large, roundifli, yellowifli- 
green Apple, dotted with fmall grey ipots. The 
juice is fugary, and of a good flavour. This is 
an excellent fruit for keeping. 

The Rennet Grife is a middle-fized Apple, and 
is fliaped like the Golden Rennet ^ it is of a deep 

. . grey 
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grey colour on the funny fide, but mixed with 
yellow on the other. The flcfh is very juicy, and 
of a quick flavour. 

The Red Rennet is fomewhat rounder than the? 
former, and of a beautiful red colour, on a whitifh 
ground. The flefh is firm, and the juice fugary. 
It fcems to be only a variety of the French Rennet. 

The PFhite Calville is a large, white, fquarifli 
Apple. The flefh hj^s a. high flavour, without 
any acid. It will keep a long time, which makes 
it much cfleemed. 

The Red Calville is a large, red fruit, and longer 
than round. The flefli of this is fometimes red- 
diih, and has a fine vinous flavour. 

The Aromatic Pippin is near the fize of the 
Nonpareil, but a little longer. The fide next 
the fun is of a bright ruflet colour. The flefh is 
tender, and hath an aromatic flavour. 

The Golden Pippin is a middle-fxzed fruit, of a 
yellow-gold colour, and is rather longer than 
round. It is dotted with fmall red fpots. Its 
juice is fugary, and very high-flavoured. 

The Viokt Apple is a pretty large fruit, of a 
greenifli white, ftriped with a deep red on the 
funny fide. The fleih is white, very fine, and the 
juice fugary, with fome faint flavour of a viokt. 

The Hollow- crawned Pippin is a middling-fizcd 
Apple,^ and very hollow at the top, whence' its 
name. 

T\\t IFinter Rambour is a very large fruit, and 
nearly round. It is quite green, and the juice 
has a iharp acid. tafl:e. . 

The Great Faros is a large, fiattilh Apple, 
ilreaked with red. The flefla is breaking, and 
plentifully ftored with juice. * 

The Isonparcil is a fmallifli fizcd fruit, rarher 
, ^ 'U •} copical, 
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conical, of a rufiet-green colour, a little tuclining 
to red on the funny fide. The flefh h^s a finq 
flavour, and is much efleemed. 

CLASS IL 

4ppl^s proper for boilings haking^ tfr, 

1 The Summer Ramhour. 6 The Holland Pippin, 

2 The Kenti^ Fill-Bajket. 7 The Embroidered j^le, 

3 The Golden Rennet. 8 The Hoyal Rujet, 

4 Tht Hertford/hire Pear- 9 Wbeelefs Rujjet^ 

main. - ip P/7^V /?«^/, 

5 The Keniijh Pippin. 

The Summer Rambour is a very large frgit, and 
rather flatter than the Winter Rambour. The 
fkin is white, with fome few ftrcaks of red. It 
comes early, and is an excellent Apple for ftewing. 

The Kentijb Fill-Bajket is a large fort of Codlin, 
but is longer than the Common Codlin, This i$ 
a good baking Apple. 

' The Golden Rennet is proper either for eating 
raw, or baking. 

The Hertfordjhire^ or Winter Pearmain^ is a tole- 
rable fized fruit, rather longer than round. It \% 
of a fine red on the funny fide, and ftriped with 
the fame colour on the fliady one. The flefh \% 
juicy, and it ftews well. 

1 he Kentip Pippin is a Urge, oblong Apple, of 
a pale green colour. The flefh is juicy and 
breaking, of a quick acid flavour, and itboil^ 
^ell. 

, The Holland Pippin is both a larger and longer 
Apple than the former, and the fkin is of a darker 

T » . 
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green cplour. It is firm and juicy, and boils 
well. ' \ 

The Embroidered j^ple is a largifti fruit, and 
fomewhat 'refembles the Wintqr Pearmain, but , 
the ftripes of red are., broader. It is ufcd as a 
kitchen Apple. ' * * • - • * 

The Rc^al Rujfety or Leather Coaty is 9 large, 
oblong Apple, with^a^ deep Tuflet-colpured fktri; 
This is- an excellent fruiic for boiling, iind ;a good 
one to eat; raw- -m ". .; , ■ -^ 

Wheeler's Ruffet i5,:a flat, ,nxiddling^fized, Apple, - 
Th^ fide next the fyx\ is of a pale r^ilfet-rolour, 
the other is inclining* to yeljow. The" juice has a 
very quick acid flavour, ;afid .it boil's well. 

Pile^s Rujfet is of an*o^al figirre, and is a fma41er 
Apple* than the forrfier/i- The Ikin' is of a ruffet- 
colouron the funny fide, and of a.i^ark green on 
theknhfcrii The flcfe haa^iL-quick acid tafte, and 
it is a good fruit for baking. 
. . . - ■ . 

There is a large, number of Valuable 
Apples y,et remaining, ^ut their appellations 
are fo various in different places, that it is 
impoffibie to defcribi^them by any certain 
general names. Thole commonly ufed for 
the making Cyder are the foUowing : 

1 Tht Red Streak. 5 T\\^ John Apple. 

2 The Devon/hire Royal 6 The Everlajiing 

Wilding. Hanger. 

3 The Whitfour. 7 The Gennet Moyle. 

4 The Hertford/hire Un- 8 The Cat's Head. 

derleaf. 

7 Pyrus cydonia. ^he ^ince^tree. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 687. 

U 4 Malus 
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Malus cotonea fylveftris. Baub.Pin. 434. 

The ^ince-tree grows jiaturally on the 
banks of the river Danube, in Hungary, 
It is a rather fmaller tree than the Crab, 
The leaves are nearly of the fame fhape, but 
have more prominent ribs, and are whiter 
on their under fide. The flowers come out 
iingly, and the calyx is ferrated, fpreading, 
and of the length of the petals. The fruit 
is very well known. The varieties of i^ 
are, the Pear and Portugal ^ince. The 
laft is deemed the beft, and is the fort now 
moil generally cultivated. The flefh of this 
is lefs auftere thap the other, of the |ineft 
purple colour when ftewed, ^nd it makes 
the moft agreeable and beft ^iavourcd Mar- 
malade. 

-. ^inces arc very aftringentj employed 
medically they ftrengthcn the ftomach, and 
flop fluxes of the bowels, A fyrup is fre- 
quently made of tlie juice, and prcfcribed 
for thefe purpofes. The bruifed feeds ini- 
part a very ftrong mucilage to any watery 
liquor, which makes an excellent gargarifm 
for fore mouths. An ounce will render 
three pints of water as ropy as the whites 
of Eggs. 
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Podi and Sieeds of IJerb^flceous Plartls. ^ 

1 A RRACHIS hypogaei. Amerkam 
/v . Ground Nut. 

2 Ciccr arietiaum. The Cbicb Pea;^ or 

Gravanfes. 
-3 Dolichos foja. Eaji Itidia Kidney Bean. 
A, Ervum lens. LentiL 
c Lotus edulis^,, JnQurvedrpodded Bird's-- 
yZ^c?/ TrejoiL 

6 Lotus tetragonolobus. Square Podded 

Crimfon Pea* 

7 Lupiiius albus. Wbite-fiowering Lupine. 

3 phafcojus vulgaris. Common Kidney Bean. 
' ' ' _ coccineus. Scarlet-flowering 

Kidney Bean. 

albus. White-flowering Kid--- 



ney Bean. 
Q Pifuna fativum. Common Garden Pea. 

• A Legnmen is a pod with two valves, inclofing a 
number of feeds that are faftened along one fature only. 

Pifum 
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Pifum umbellatum. Rofe, or Crown Pea. 
quadratuni. Angular-ftalked Pea. 

10 Pifum Americanum. Cape ^ ox Lord An- 

Jons Pea.' 

11 Pifum maritimum. Sea Pea^ 

12 Vicia faba. Common Garden^ Bjean. 
minor. The Horfe Bean. 

I Arrachis hypogaea. American Ground 
Nut. Lin. Sp. pi. 1 040, 

This is an annual plant, and a native of 
Brafil and Peru. The ftalks are long, trail 
wpon the ground, ^nd are furniftied with 
winged leaves, compofed of four hairy lobes 
each'. -The flowcrr arc produced fingly on 
long peduncles ; they arc yellow, of the 
pea kind, and each contains ten awl-(haped 
ftamina, nine of which are tycd together, 
and the upper one ftands off. In the centre 
is an awl-fhaped ftyle, crowned with a fim- 
ple ftigma. . The germen is oblong, and 
becomes an oval-oblong pod, containing 
two or three oblong blunt feeds. 
' This plant is cultivated in all the Ame- 
rican Settlements for the feeds^which make 
a confiderable part of the food of the flaves. 
The manner of perfecting them Is very" An- 
gular, for as the flowers* fall off, the young 
pods are forced into the ground by a na- 
tural motion of the ftalks, and there they 
are entirely buried^ and not tp be difcovered 

without 
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without diggipij for them, whence they have 
takeh the name of Ground Nuts. 
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% CicER arietinum., Ckicb Pea.. Lin. 

^p. pL I040,. ^, .1. . ; ^ 

Cicer fativum. Bauh. Pin. 347. 

The Chich Pea grow^ naturally ampQg 
ihe corn in Spain and Italyi and it is mii^jh 
cultivated in thefe places for the table. 1% 
is ,an annual, fending up feveral hairy ftalk$» 
4iear two feet high, which arc fet with pin- 
nated leavei^^ compofed of eight or mnep^c 
of Qval, ferrated pinnas, with an odd one 
at the end. The flowers are fmitll and 
whitrih, are of the pea kind, moftly but 
pne on a peduncle, have ten ft^mioa-cai^^h^ 
cine of which are joined together, and the 
tenth ftands- 9|ft ^he germen is oval, and 
|jepomcs';;a turgid,; hairy, irbomboidal. pod* 
containing two roundifh feeds, -of rtJC fi^e 
pf common, peas, -wchJjAviog a protube- 
rance on the l^e. 

Though tljefe Peas are common at t^ble 
in Spain and Italy,, they would badly .fuit 
^n Englifh ftomach,. bqing^fir from delicate, 
but ar? ftrong,-fla<utehi, rand hard of d'i- 
geftioo. .Inhere are two ,ji^arieties of ;. this 
plant, one with .red, and th^ other with 
black it^di^i It is much cultivated in Bar- 
bary, by the ^namfe of Grav(mcesy and is 
(:ountcd oi^e of th^if b^il ioi%% of pulie. 
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3 DoLiCHOS fojz. Indian Kidney Bean. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 10^3* 

This is a perennial^ and a native of India* 
Jt fends up an erei^,- flcndcr, hairy ftalk, to 
the height of about four feet, furniOied with 
leaves much like tho(e of the Common Kid- 
ney Bean, but more hairy underneath. The 
flowtJrs are produced in eredt racemi, at the 
bofom^ of the leaves-; they are of the pea- 
jkind, of a bluifti white colour, - and are fuc* 
ceeded by pendulous, hairy p6ds, refembling 
thofe of the Yellow Lupine, each contain* 
ing three or four oVal, white /eeds, a little 
larger than peas. 

This plant is much cultivated in Japan, 
vvhere it is called Daid/u, and where the 
pods fupply their kitchens for various pur- 
pofes s but the two principal are with a fort 
of butter, termed Mifo, and ^ pickle, called 
Sooju or Soy. 

I'he Mi/o is made by boiling a certain 
quantity of the beans for a confiderable time 
in water, till they become very foft, when 
they are repeatedly brayed with a large 
quantity of fait, till all is incorporated. 
To this mafs they, add a certain preparation 
of • Rice, named K0OS, and having well 
blended the whole together, it is put into 
a wooden veffcl, where in about twp months 
it becomes fit for ufe, and ferves the pur- 
pofcs of blotter. The manner of preparing 
the Koos is a kind of fecret bufinefs, and is 
2 ' in 
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in the hands of fome certain people only, 
who fell the Koos about the ftreets^ to thofe 
who make M(/b. 

In order to prepare Sooju ^ they take equal 
quantities of beans, wheats or barley^meal, 
and boil them to a pulp, with common 
fait. As foon as this mixture is properly 
incorporated, it is kept in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours to ferment ; after which 
the mafs is put into a pot, covered with 
fait, and a quantity of water poured over the 
whole. This is fqficred to ftand for tw# 
or three mon^hsj^ they never failing to ftir it 
well at leaft once a day, if twice or thrice 
it will be the better; then the liquor is 
filtered from the mafs, and pref^rved in 
wooden veflels, to be ufed as occafions Re- 
quire. This liquor is excellent for pickling 
^ny thing in, and the older it is the better. 

4 Ervum lens. T^e Lentil. Lm» Sp. 
pi 1039. ' 

Lens vulgaris. Bauh. Ptn. 346. 

The Lentil is a common weed in the corn- 
fields in France. It is an annual, and fends 
up feveral weak AalkSi about half a yardl^ 
high, putting forth winged leaves at the 
joints, each being compofed of many pair of 
narrow lobes, and the midrib ending with 
a tendril. The flowers come out from the 
iidcs of the branches, two or three together 
on a {hort common peduncle; they are 

fmall. 
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fmall, of the pea-kind, of a pale ptirple co* 
lour; contain ten ftaminaeach, nine of which 
arc united, and the tenth (lands off. The' 
germch is oblong, and becomes a jointed^ 
taper pod, containing three or four rounds 
convex feeds. 

Lentils are « ftrohg, flatulent food, very 
hard of digeftion, and therefore are feldom 
ufed now out to boil in foups, in order to 
thicken them. 

♦ 5 Lotus edulfs/ Incurved - podded hiris^ 
fcfot Trefoil. Lin: Sp. pt. 1096. 

Lotus pentaphyllos, filiqua cornutai 
Bauh. Pin. 3^32, 

It fends forth feveral trailing ftaiks-abouf 
a foot long, fumifhed at their joints with* 
trifoliate, roundifh, fmooth leaves, having 
oval ftipute. JFhe^owers come fingly from 
the fides of the ftalks, on long peduncles, 
with three oval floral* leaves, the length of 
the flower 5 the latter is fmall, yellow, and^ 
is fucceeded by a thick arched pod, having 
a deep furrow on its outfide* ' 

The plant is an' annual, and a native *ol 
feveral parts of Italy, Where the inhabitant* 
eat the young pods as we do Kidney Beans. 

6 Lotus tetragonolobus. Square^podded 
Pea.' Lin. Sp. pL 1089. 
* ' Lotus ruber^ filiqua angulofa. Bauki 
Pin. 332. 

3 This 
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This is a native of Sicily, and being rather 
an orna^nfientai plant, has been long culti- 
vated in the Englifli gardens. It is an an- 
nual, fending out feveral decumbent ftalks, , 
about a foot long, furnifhed with dark green, 
trifoliate leaves, having two appendages at 
the l?afe of their footftalks^. The flowers 
fpring alternately from the joints 6f the 
ftalks, and each is fupported on a long pe- 
duncle ; they are of the pea kind, of a dark 
redrcolour, and are fucceeded by long taper 
pods, having four longitudinal, leafy mem- 
branes, which render them fquape. 

The green pods of this plant were for- 
merly gathered, and drefled- in the manner 
of Kidney Beans, and are a fed fo ftill in fonfe{ 
of the northern counties of England ; but 
th^y are coarfo, and not very agreeable to 
fuch as have been ac'Cuftomed to feed upon 
better fare. ■ . 

7 LupiNUs albus. White Lupine. Lin^ 
tSp. ^/. 1015. . , 

Lupinus fativus, flore albo. Baub. Pifii 

347- 

This grow^ naturally in the Levant, is 

an annual, and puts forth a thick, ereft flalk, 
near two feet high, which branches towards 
the top, and is furnifhed with compounded 
leaves, made up of feven or eight oblong, 
greyifh-green, hairy lobes, joined to thii 
top- of the footftalk-by their tails> and -are 

covered 
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' covered with a filvcry down. The branches 
are terminated by loofe fpikes of white 
flowers, having little or no peduncles ; they 
are of the pea kind, and are followed by 
ftraight, comprefled, hairy pods» about three 
inches long, each containing five or fix flat^ 
tifh white feeds, having a fear like a navel. 

This plant is cultivated in fome parts of 
Italy, as an efculcnt pulfe, but the feeds 
have a bitter difagreqable flavour. 

8 Phaseolus vulgaris. Kidney Bean^ 
Lin. Sp. J)L 1 01 6. 

Smilax hortenfis five Phafeolus majgr. 
Bauh. Piri. 339. 

.. The Common Kidney Bean is a native of 
both the Indies, and is well known by being 
cultivated almofl all over Europe. The va- 
rieties of it are very numerous, but to de- 
fcribe them all would anfwer no good pur- 
pofe, as many of them are very ordinary, 
and not fit for the table. Thofe generally 
intended for an early crop are the White 
Dwarfy the Black DwarJ\ and the Liver^ 
coloured I but the mofl valuable ones, though 
but feldom cultivated, are the Scarlet-blof- 
fomedy with purple feeds fpotted with blacky 
and the Wbite-bloJJomed^ with white feeds. 

9 PlsuM fativum. The Pea. Lin. Sp. 
pL 1026. 

This is a native of England, and, like all 

plants 
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plants that aire in conftant cultivation^ is 
now run into many varieties. The names 
of thofe generally raifed for the table arcf, 

1 The Gdden Tiotfputh 9 The Nonpareil. 

2 The Cbarkon. lo The Dwarf Sugar. 
j The Reading Hotjfur. . 1 1 The Sickle Pea. 

4 Mafter*s Hotfpur. 12 The Marrowfat. 

5 The Effe^ Hotfpur. 13 The Rofe^ or Crowti 

6 The Dwarf Pea. Pea. 

7 The Sugar Pea. 14 The Rouncivah 

8 The Spcmifh Morotto: 

10 PisuM Amcricanum. Lord An/on s 
Pea. 

The feeds of thi$ Pea were brought to 
England by Lord Anfon's cook, who col- 
le<5ted them wh^n they were at Cape Horn, 
in South America. It hath weak trailing 
ftalks, furnifhed with compound leaves^ that 
have two lobes on each foptftalk j thofe be- 
low are ' fpear-fliaped/ and fliarply indented 
on their edges* but the upper ones are 
fmall and arrow-pointed; The flowers are 
blue, and com6 out by three or four on a 
common peduncle, and are fucceeded by 
taper pods, containing feveral fmall peas, 
about the fize of Tares. 

Thefe Peas are not valuable for their 
flavour, being inferior to any of our cul- 
tivated forts* but they proved very beneficial 
to the failors , in their voyage, who when 
they met with them were greatly afflidled 

X with 
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with tfaefcurvy, and flood much in need of 
fome forts of vegetables^ 

II PisuM maritimum. Sea Pea^ Lin^ 
Sp. pi. 1027* 

Pifum marinum. RaiiHtJl. 892- 
The Sea Pea grows wild on our fea-coaft^ 
where its roots penetrate to a coniiderable 
depths and alfo fpread in various direi^ions 
for feveral feet juft under the fiirface. The 
flalk is angular, ufually lodges on the 
ground, and grows to near a yard in lengths 
Th? leaves 6n the main ilalks ftand by pairs, 
but thofe on the branches are pinnated, 
.having three or four pair of oval lobes 
each, and their Diidrib is terminitcd with a 
branched tendriL The flowers SniQ^ the 
ftalks in cluflers of eight or ten on acorn-* 
mon peduncle; they are fmaller than thofe 
of the garden Pea, and are of ^ pale purple, 
tinged in the middle with. a blui(h purple. 
The Peas have a bitterifli, difagreeable tafte, 
and therefore whilft more pliant food ts 
to be obtained, thefe are rejedted; but in 
times of fcarcity they have, been the means 
of pccferving thoufands of families from 
perifhing, the delicacy of flavour at fiich 
times weighing little with a keen appetite. 
Both Stowe and Camden relate, that in t^e 
year 1555, being a year of great dearth, the 
people collected large quantities of thefe 
peas between Orford and Aldborough, in 
. . 5 " Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, upon a barren heath, where even 
grafs would hot, grow i arid as , they never 
had obferved any fuch plant as this there in 
the time of their fullnefs, <vh6n the eye is 
carelefs, they attribute^! their fpringing up 
then as a pure miracle, tb keep the poor 
from ftarvingi though in all probability 
they had been growing thereabouts for cen- 
turies before. 

12 ViciA faba: T'^e Broad Beati^ Lin. 
^p'pL 1039. 

The Common Broad Bean is a native of 
Egypt, and like the Pea is now rUn into 
njany varieties, which have their diftin- 
guiihing appellations among the gardeners^^ 

1 Tht I^^zagari. 5 The Sar^wick 

2 ThcPmugaL . . 6 The Tok^r. 

3 The Small Spanijb. 7 The IVindfor, and 

4 The Broad Spmijk. 8 the Mfntfird 



Which laft is a fmall fort of the tFindfor. 
The only variety taken notice of "by Lin- 
naeus is the HorJi^beaUi and even this now 
IS run into many variations. Thefe are not 
eaten in England, but our Merchants (hip' 
them for Africa; where thev arc bopght as 
fuppoft for the Haves in their voyage' to the 
Weft Indies. 

The diftilled water of the flowcf? of 
Jbedns has been held in great efteem as? a good 
tofmetic among the Ladiesv 

Xa^ S»GTV 
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Pods and Seeds of T'rees. 

1 /^ASSIA fiftula. Sweet Caffia^ or 
^^ Pudding-'pipe ^ree. 

2 Ccratonia Siliqua. Caroi, or St. "Jobtit 

Bread. 

3 CofFea Arabica. Arabian Coffee. 

4 CofFea occidentalism American Coffee^ 

5 Cytifus cajan. Pigeon Pea. 

6 Epidendrum vanilla. Sweet-Jcenfed Fa* 

niUa. 

7 Hymenasa courbaril. Bqftard Locuft 

^ree. 

8 Tamarindus indica. The Tamarind. 

I Cassia fiftula. Sweet Cajfia. Un. 
Sp. pi. 540. 

Caffia fiftula Alexandrina. Baub. Pin. 

This is a native of Alexandria, and both 
the Indies. It is a large tree, fometiines 
reaching to fifty feet high, having a thick 
trunk, which divides into many branches, 
furnished with winged leaves, compofed of 
five pair of fmooth, fpear-fhaped lobes. 
The flowers come forth in long fpikes at 
the ends of the branches, fuftained on long 

peduncles ; 
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pedundes ; they are. yellow, and* each con- 
iifls of fiue large concave petals, furrounding 
ten ftamina, the three lower of which are 
long, and tipped with arphed, beaked^ gap- 
ing fummits. In the centre is feated a long 
taper germen, which beconries a pod divided 
into many cells by tranfverfe partitions, and 
is from one to two feet long, with a feam 
running the whole length on one fide, and 
the mark of one on the other. The par- 
titions of the pod are covered with a black 
fweet pulp, which is agreeable, but pur- 
gative. 

There are two forts of Caffia kept in the 
fhops, one brought from the Eaft Indies, 
and the other from the Weft. The pods of 
the latter arc moftly large, thick rind, and 
contain a naufeous pulp ; thofe of the for- 
mer are generally fmaller, fmoother, the 
piilp blacker, and of a fweet and more plea- 
fant tafte. The pulj> is the part ufed in 
medicine, and is frequently ordered either 
alone or in compofition againft coftive habits 
of body. The young tender pods, .when 
about the fize of fmall Kidney Beans,, arc 
preferved with fugar in the Indies, and pod, 
pulp and all> eaten in the above diforders. 

2 Ceratonia filiqua. Carob-tree. Lin. 
Sf.pl. 1513. 

Siliqua eduHs. Bauh. Pin. 400. 
This tree grows naturally in many places 

X3 of 
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of the Levant, and alfo in fome plrts of 
Spain and Italy, as is afierted, but this feem^ 
doubtful. It is male and female in diftin<f^ 
trees> and grows to a large &ze% The body 
is covered with an afh-coloured bark, and 
the branches are furnifhed with winged^ 
oVal-lobed leaves, terminated by an odd one« 
The male flowers haye no petals, but each 
confifts of a large calyx, cut into five parts^ 
and contains five long, awl-ihaped flamina, 
tipped with large, twin fummits. The fe- 
male flowers alio have no petals, but a fiefhy 
germen fituated within the receptacle, which 
becomes a long, flefhy, compreiled pod, di- 
vided into feveral cells, each containLng one 
large, roundifh, comprefTed fcedy 

Thefe pods are thick, mealy, and of a 
fw^tifh tafle, and iare eaten by the poor 
inhabitants in times of fcarcity 5 but they 
are apt to pain the bowels, and prove pur- 
gative. They are called Sf* "Johns Breads 
from an afTertion of fome writers on Scrip- 
ture, that thefe pods were the Locufis St. 
John eat with his honey in the Wildernefs. * 
But Dr, Etaffelquift ,has fufHciently refuted 
this wild conceit, he obferving that the 
animak, called luocufisy -are plentifully eaten 
to this day in the places where St. John 
was,, and it is not to be doubted but they 
were the food he is faid to have been fup- 
ported with. 

.3 COFFEA 
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3 CoFFEA Arabiea^ Arabhn Coffee. 
_ J^in. Sp. pL 245. 

This is fuppofed to be a native of Arabia 
Fe|i^, whefc it is greatly cultivated. It is 
but ^ fri^all tree, fejdom growing above 
fift^ifn jor. eighteen fej^^ ,ii> its natural ftate, 
\,\x\ the pl^nterp crop it^ a|]d fgarcely fuffer 
i^ to reach fix. The ftem is covered with a 
Ijght brown bark^ and the br^qcl^es diverge > 
opp^fite each other in afi horizontal di<- 
rediipp; they are fiirnilhed with ^lumerou^ 
be^utifi^U Piarp-pointed .leaves, fomewhat 
refemb^ng thpfe of the Sweet Chefnut. The 
flowers are produced in clufters at the bafe 
of the leaves, fitting clofe to the branches, 
and each cpnfifts of a funnel- ftiaped petal, 
having a cylindrical tube, and is cut at the 
brin) into Ave parts. They are white, have 
a moft grateful fmell, but are of fhort du- 
ration. In the tube of the flower are in- 
ferted five awl-fhapcd ft^imina, and below 
' is a roundilh germen, which turns to an 
oval berry, containing two oval feeds, which 
are plain on one fide, and convex on th? 
ptKer^ 

4 C o F F E A occiden talis , Amerkan Coffee^ 
Jain. Sp. pL 246. ^ 

Pavetta foliis oblongo-ovatis oppofitis, 
. ftipulis fetaceis. Brq'wnes Jam. 142. /. 6. 

This is a native of America, and it differs 

X/4 • frori^ 
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from the former in the flower being cut into 
four partSy apd in the berry containing but 
one feed. 

Of thefe two forts of Coffee^ the Arabian 
IS to be preferred, as having the moil grate- 
ful flavour when infufed. They are both 
of a drying nature, and are therefore good in 
diforders of the head, proceeding from 
fumes and moiflure. They alfo promote 
digeftion^, and remove drowfinefs^ but their 
frequent ufe is forbidden in thin he(3:ic 
conftitntions, as they are apt to dry the 
nerves of fuch perfons, and bring on trem- 
blings. 

5 Cytisus cajan. Pigeon Pea. Lin. 
Sp. pi. 1041. 

Laburnum humilius, filiqua inter grana 
et grana jundla, feminc efculento. .Shane's, 
Jam. 11^. Hiji. 2. />. 31. 

This is a native of India, but is now 
cultivated in almoft all the American ifland)s. 
It is a fhrubby tree, and feldom exceeds ten 
feet in height. The leaves ftand three to- 
gether upon a common footftalk, ( two of 
which are feflile and oppofitCj and. the mid-, 
die one is protruded beyond them. They 
are woolly, and nearly lance-ftiaped. The 
flowers come out in racemi from the fides 
of the branches, are of the pea kv^d, of a 
deep yellow colour, about the fize of th^ 
pommon Laburnum, and are fucceeded by 

hairy, 
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hairy, fickle-fhaped pods, about three inches 
long, ending in an acute point. The£e are 
of a ruifet colour, and each contains feveral 
roundifh kidney-ihaped feeds, which have a 
flight aftringent tafte ; but , when bailed 
they afford an agreeable and nutritious food. 
This tree is of great utility to the in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies, for it not only 
furnifhes them with a wholefome diet, but 
alfo aflFords a conftant fupport for their Pi- 
geons, whence the name of Pigeon Pea. 

6 Epidendrum vanilla. Sweet^fcenied 
Vanilla. Lin. Sp. pi. 1347* 

Epidendrum fcandens, folii^ eliptico 
ovatis nitidiilimis fubfeflilibus, inferioribus 
claviculis jugatis, fuperioribus oppoiitis* 
Browne's 'Jam. 326. 

This is a parafitical plant, and grows na- 
turally in both the Indies, where it climbs 
up the bodies of trees by means of its fpiral 
tendrils, {hooting its fibres into the bark in ^ 
manner of our ivy. The leaves are oblong- 
heart-fliaped, of a bright green colour on 
the upper fide, of a paler one on the other, 
and have feveral prominent veins running 
through them. They are produced al- 
ternately at every joint, and have no foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are of a yellowifli-green 
colour, mixed with white ; they have no 
calyx, but each is compofed of five fpread- 
ing, oblong petals, included in a fheath, 

fitting 
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fitting upon the gertnen. Thefe haye top- 
fiiaped neAariiims on their backS| and their 
brims are oblique^ and bifid, exp^pt the up* 
per one, which is fhort and trifid. The 
germen jis ilender, t\yi(led, and' i^ted und^ 
the flower, fupports a fho^t ftyle^ having two 
ilamina, fitting upon it> is crowned . by an 
obfolete fligma, and is /afl^n^ tp,t)>e upper 
lip of the flower, jLt (vrelh to a l^ngi taper, 
£efhy pod, including many fmall ibeds^ 

Tbei<; pods ar^e fix or feven iach^s long, 
of a reddifh colour, wrinkled, and very oily. 
They contain a pulp that foiells like 9alfam 
of Peru^ of an aromatic tafle^ and is made 
life of by the manufadurers of Chocolate to 
give it a flavour* As thefe pods furnifh ai) 
article of trade, the inhabitants collei^: them 
jufl as they turn ripe, ^.nd in order to pre- 
ferve them for fale, they firft lay them in 
heaps for two or three days to ferment, after 
which they are fpread in the fun, and when 
$ibout half dried, they flat them, and rub 
them over at the fame time with the oil of 
Palma Chrifli. This done, they are again 
expofed to the fun^ and being once more 
rubbed with the fame, oil, they are covered 
over with the leaves of the CaAna Indica, 
and are then properly prepared for mar- 
ket. Vanillas are deemed cordial, good to 
ilrengthen the. flomach, help digeflion, dif- 
fipate wind, and to fortify the brain. 

7 Hymen^a 
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7 HvMENiBA courbaril. Bafiard Lo^ 
tuji-tree. Lin. Sp.pl. 537. 

. Arbor filiquofa ex qua Gumtni El^mi^ 
Baub. Pin. 404. 

This is a large tree, growing naturatly ia 
the Spaijiih Weft Indies. The trunk is 
jcovered with a light afli-coloured bark, i$^ 
often more than fixty feet high, and three" 
in diameter. The branches are furnifhed 
with dark green leaves,^ which ftand by p^rs 
pn one com^non footftalk, diverging froni 
their bafe in manner of a pair of (hears, whent 
c|>ened. The flowers come out in loof^ 
fpikes at the ends of the bra)3ches, and are 
yellow, ftripcd with purple^ Each confifts 
of iive petals, placed in a double calyx, the 
puter leaf of which is divided into five parts,, 
ami the inpter one is cut into |ive t^eth at its> 
brim. In the centre are ten declining fta- 
mina, longer than the petals, furrounding 
ail oblong germen, which becomes a thick, 
^{hy, browQ pod, four or five inches long, 
and one broad^ with a future on both edges, 
ai)d includes three or four purplifh feeds, 
fomewhat of the fbape of Windfor Beans^; 
but fmaller. ' 

: The feeds are covered with a light hrqwn 
fi^ary fubftance, vdiich the Indians fcrape 
off and eat with great avidity, and which i$ 
very pleafant and agreeable. 

At the principal roots under ground is 
found colletfted in large lumps a yellpwiih^ 

red. 
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nd, tranfparent gum, which diflblved in 
redlified fpirit of wine affords a moft excel- 
lent varni(h, and is the gum jinime of the 
ihopSy not the gum Elemi *. 

8 Tamarindus indica. ^beTamarind. 
'Lin. Sp. pL 48. 

Siliqua Arabica, quas Tamarindus. Baub. . 
Fin. 403.. 

The tamarind is a pretty large tree, grow- 
ing naturally in both the Indies, but thofe 
in the Eaft produce the beft and largeft 
fruit. The trunk is covered with a brown 
bark, and fprcads into many branches at the 
top^ plentifully furniflicd with long, flender, 
pinnated leaves, the lobeS of which are very 
narrow, and not above half an inch long ; 
thefe are of a bright green colour, a little 
hairy, and fit clofe to the midrib. The 
flowers are produced from the fides of the 
branches, in fmall clufters of fix or eight 
together upon a common peduncle. Each 
has a calyx compofed of five equal, oval 
leaves, furrounding five rcddifti petals, fo 
iiifpofed as to refemble a pea-flower, but they 
contain only three awl-ftiaped ftamina, feated 
in th6 finlifes of the calyx, and are arched 
towards the upper petal. The germeii is 

* This gam has been generally^ though wrongfully, fup- 
p^fed to be the gum BUmii but that is the gum of a tree 
csX[^&, Jmi^ris Elemifera, and is of a much paler colour thaa 
the Anime. ' 

an 
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an oblong - oval, and fupports a flcnderi 
afcending ftyle, crowned by a fingle ftigma. 

The pods when fully grown are from 
three to £x inches long, and filled \ with a 
ilringy, acid pulp, furrounding feveral hard 
feeds. This pulp is of a cooling laxative 
nature, is good to quench thirft, allay im- 
moderate heat, and is an ingredient in the 
Lenitive Electuary of the ihops. 
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CHAP. iX. 

tSCULENT* GRAIN and SEEDS. 

S E C T. I. 

^&e various Sorts of Wheats 

LINNiEUS comprehcflds all the forts 
of Wheat at prefent cultivated^ under 
the fix fqllowing fpecies : 

1 Tritieum aeftivum. Summer^ or Spring 

Wheat. 

2 Tritieum hybernumw Winter ^ or Coni^ 

mon Wheat. 

■ 

3 Tritieum turgidumi Bbort tbick-jpiked 

Wheat. • 

- * 

4 Tritieum Polonieum. Poland Wheat. 

5 Tritieum fpelta. German, ov Spelt Wheats 

6 Tritieum monocoeeum. St. Peter s Corn. 

Cultivation has produced fo many varieties 
from thefe Jix fpecies, that the mojl curious 
examiner cannot fix with certainty to which 
(f them ihey individually belpng ; but fuch as 
are not to be doubted, fiall be mentioned (fter 
the defcription of each fpecies. 

I TRITICUMf 
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1 Triticum sfUvum. Spring Wbe(^t* 
Lin. Sp. pL 126. 

Triticum radice ahnua^ fpica glabra 
ariftata* Roy. tugS. 70. 

This hath four flowers in a caly^c^ three 
of which moftly \>ttx grain^ The calyces 
ftand pretty diftam from each other on both 
fides a flat^ fmooth receptacle. The leaves 
of the calyx are keel-^^fhaped^ fmooth, and 
they terminate with a fliort arifta. The 
glumes of the flowers are fmooth and beU 
lying, and the outer leaf of three of the 
glomes dn> erery calyx is terminated by a 
long arifta, but the three inner ones are 
beardltfs. The grain is rather longer and 
thinner than the common Wheats It is 
fuppofed to be a native of fome part of Taf- 
tary. The farmers call it Spring Wb^at^ 
becaufe it will come to the flckle with the 
Common Wheat, though it be fown in Fe- 
bruary or March. The varieties of it are : 

^riticttm.'^vum Jpica et grana rubente. Spring 
Wheati -with a red fpike and grain. 

triticum ^eftivum rubrum^ fpica alba. Red Spring 
Wheat, with a white fpike. 

'triticum ^^ivum^ fpica et grana alba. Spring 
Wheat, with a white fpike and grain. 

2 Triticum hybernum. Common Wheat. 
Lin. Sp. pL 126. 
^ : . Triticum 
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Triticum radice annua^ f^ica muticsl^ 
Rx>y. litgdb. 70. 

This hath alfo four flowers in a calyx, 
three of which are uioftly produdivc. The 
calyces fland on each fide a fmooth, flat 
receptacle, as in the former fpecies, but they 
are not quite fo far afunder. The leaves of 
the calyx are bellying, and fo fmoofh, that 
they appear as if polifhed, but they have no 
arifta. The glumes of the flowers too are 
fmooth, and the outer ones near the top of 
the fpike are often tipped with fhort arifta. 
The grain is rather plumper than the for- 
mer, and is the fort moft generally fown in 
England, whence the name of Common 
Wheat. Its varieties are : 

; 

triticum hyhemum^ fpica et grana ruhente. Com- 
mon Wheat, with a red fpike and 
grain. 

triticum bybemum rubrumy fpica alba. Com- 
mon Red Wheat, with a white fpike. 

Triticum hybernumj fpica et grana alba. Com- 
mon Wheat, with a white fpike and 
grain. 

3 Triticum turgid um. T^bick -r fpiked 
Wheat. Lin. Sp. pi. 126. 

Triticum radice annua, glumis villofis. 
Roy. lugdb. 70. 

This fpecies is eafily diftinguifhed from 
3 cither 
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Cithef of the former, for though it has four 
flowei^s in a calyx after the manner of them> 
yet' the whole calyx and the edges of the 
glumes are covered with foft hail's. The 
calyces too ftand thicker on the receptacle, 
which make the fpike appear more turgid. 
Some of the outer glumes near the top of 
the fpike are terminated by Ihort ariftae, ]ike 
' thofe of the Cpmmon Wheat, The grain 
is fhorter, plumper, and more convex on 
the back, than either of the former fpecies. 
Its varieties are numerous, and have various 
appellations in diiFerent counties, owing to 
the great affinity of feveral of them. , Thofe 
moil eafily to be diftinguifhed are : 

tTnV/Vaw turgidum conicum album. White Cone 

Wheat. 
S^riticurk turgidum conicum rubrum. Red Cone 

Wheat. 
Triticum turgidum arifiiferum. Bearded Cone 

Wheat. 
*Triticum turgidum^ /pica multiplici. Cone 

Wheat, with many ears. 

The third variety is what the farmers call 
Clog Wheat, Square Wheat, and Rivets. 
The grain of this is remarkably convex on 
one fide, and when ripe the awns generally 
break in pieces and fall off. This fort is 
very producftive, but it yields an inferior 
flour to what the former two fpecies do. 

4 Triticum 
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4 TRiTicuMPolonicum. ^PdaridWbtat^ 
Lin. Sp. pL 127. 

This has fomc refemblancc to the tur- 
gidutp, but both grain and fpike are longer* 
The calyx contaim only twp flowers, and 
the glumes are furnifhcd with very long 
arift«. The teeth of the midrib are bearded* 
As this fort is feldom fown in England, there 
is no telling what varieties it produces. 

5 Triticum fpelta. BpeltWbe^t. Lin* 
Sp. pL 127. 

Zea dicocGOS vel fpeltii major. Baub. 
Pin. 22. 

At firfl view this has a great refemblaoce 
to Barley^ but it has no involucrum. The 
calyx is truncated, that is, it appears as if 
thfe ends were fnipped off, and it contains 
four flowers, two of which are hermaphro- 
dite, and the glumes bearded, but the in- 
termediate ones are neuter. There are two 
rows of grain as in Barley, but th^y are 
Ihaped like Wheat. It is much cultivated 
in'France, Germany, and Italy, but neither 
the native place of this, nor of the farmer 
three fpecies is yet known. 

6 Triticum monococcum. Sf. Peters 
Corn. Lin. Sp. pi. izj^ 

Zea^ Briza dida five monococcos ger- 

manica. Baub. Pin. zi. 

This 
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This has three flowers in each calyx, al- 
tetnately bearded, and the middle one neuter. 
The fpifce is fhining, and has two rows of 
grain in the manner of Barley. Whire it 
grows naturally is not known, but it is cul- 
tivated in Germany, and in conjun<5tion 
with Spelt Wheat is there made into bread, 
which is coarfe, and not fo nourifhing as 
that made of Common Wheat. Malt made^ 
of any of our Wheats is often put into Beer, 
and a fmall quantity of it will give a large 
Brewing a fine brown, tranfparent tinfturd. 

Before I quit this article of Wheat, I 
fliall make an obfervation or two that may 
prove of fome benefit to the generality of 
Farmers. The common allowance of feed 
to fow an acre^ is not lefs than three bufliels, 
a quantity, as Miller obferves, which is 
certainly too much, bat rtot perhaps alto- 
gether for the reafons he gives. If th6 
hufbandman has ten coombs per acre, for 
his three ^Duftiels of feed, he thinks he has 
had an excellent crop, nor does he fet him- 
felf about refledling how much miffed com- 
ing to perfection. Now if all the grain he 
fowed, vegetated, and produced only two 
tolerable good cars each, and each ear con- 
tained only forty grains, (which is rating 
them full low) the produce of one grain 
fown would be 80, and the increafe from 
the three bufhels would be 240 buihels, or 

^ Y 2^ 60 coombs ; 
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60 coombs ; confcquently when he reaps but 
10 coombs, he has the profit of only half a 
bufliel of his feed. It (lands the farmer in 

'^ hand then to be careful about fowing his 
feed-corn, and not throw it away to birds^ 
and other vermin, and which he frequently 
does by fowing it too late. In order to 
prevent the ravages of thefe creatures, he 

^ ought to have all his Wheat into ground by 
the end of Odlober at longeft, before the 
birds find a fcarcity of food ; for while there 
remains any part of the lafl: year's oiFal on 
the fields, they will not trouble themfelves 
much about the new fown grain ; but as 
foon as they feel themfelves pinched, they 
repair by flights to the frefh fown lands, 
and pick up all they can poflibly get at; 
and though the feeds in general may have 
vegetated, yet if they be not ftrongly rooted, 
they make little difficulty of pulling them 
up by their leaves, and then twitch off the 
grain ♦ Several forts of birds are dexterous 
at this bufinefs, but Larks in particular are 
quite adepts at it ; a fmall parcel of them 
will foon make a place as bare as it was be- 
fore fown. Now this wafte never happens 
when there is plenty of food for thefe ani- 
mals, nor can it be performed when the 
corn is much advanced, it then requiring 
more than their ftrength to draw it up, fo 
that if it be fown in time, and before thefe 

creatures 
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creatures are diftrefled, it fufFers little or 
nothing, but from the feverity of hard fea- 
fons. From what has been obferved it muft 
appear evident, that a much lefs quantity of 
feed fown early, properly fcattered, and well 
covered, will be produftive of as large a 
crop as the ufual allowance is ; and probably 
a larger, for the grains being lefs liable to 
be difturbed by the birds whfen ftriking rpot, 
and their roots {landing 'more diftindt, they 
will be better fupplied with nourifliment, 
enabled to fupport their ftems, and bring 
their feed to greater perfeftiori. 



A 



SECT. II. 

* 

OatSy Barleyy and Rye. 

VENA fativa. Manured Black 
Oat. 
alba. Manured White Oat. 



2 Avena nuda. - Nqked Oat, ox Pilcorn. 

3 Hordeum vulgare. Common Barley. 
i ccelejie. Siberian Barley. 

4 . Hordeum diftichon, Long-Beared Barley. 

' nudum. Naked Barley. 

5 Hordeum hexaftichon. Big^ or Square 
Barley. 

Y 3 6 Hor. 
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6 Hordcum zeocriton* Battledore^ or 

Sprat Barley^ 

7 Sccale ccrcale. Common Rye. 
■ ■ vernum. Spring Rye. 

I AvENA fativa. T^be Oat. Lin. Sp^ 
pL ii8. 

Avena nigra. Bauh. Pin. 23. 

The Oat was found growing lyild by 
Lord Anfon in the ifland of Juan Fernandez, 
at the back of the coaft of Chilis in the 
South Sea ; but probably it never was na- 
tural to this place, but had been dropped 
by the Spaniards, who had been here before 
Anfon. In Scotland, and fome of the nor- 
thern counties of England, Oats form the 
chief bread of the inhabitants. They -are 
much ufed likewife in Germany ; but in 
Norway, Oat-bread is a luxury among the 
common people, for they fpare the grain 
by mixing Fir-bark with it, and grinding 
both into meal. And they do this not only 
in times of fcarcity, but alfo when Oats are 
plentiful, that they may be inured to it 
when the latter fail them, , The Fir gives 
the bread a bitterifh tafte; and therefore 
lately they have generally fubftituted Elm- 
bark for it, which, they find much pleafanter. 
Ohts are very nutritive, and eafy of digcftion, 
to fuch as feed conftantly upon them. 

The White Oat is only a variety of the 
Bljtck, and though the former are generally 

preferred 
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ppef erred for feeding horfes, yet it has beea 
found on forne fair trials, that the latter^^are 
the beft for this purpofe, and that fuch 
hories as are kept with the Black Oat, ap- 
pear moft healthy, and fuUeft of fpirits. 

ft 

. 2 Ay EN A nuda. Naked Oat. Xain. Sp. 

This U fometimes found in our corn- 
fields, and is therefore fuppofed to be na- 
tural to England. It fo much refembles 
the Tartarian Oat, in its manner of growth 
and general appearance, that it may eafily 
be Htiiftaken for it by any one not well f|dlled 
in plants. The difference is, this has three^ 
flowers in a calyx, whereas the Tartarian has 
only twoi and the feed of the nuda lies bare 
in the huik in the manner of Rye ; but that 
of the Tartarian is eawrapped in the glume. 
In former ages this was the chief Oat cul- 
tivated here, for the feeds being naked was 
a great inducement to its propagation, before 
the method of huflcing the Common Oat 
became general, as when they were boiled, 
they turned for the moft part into flour. 

3 Horde UM vulgare. Common Barley.^ 
Lin. Sp. pL 11$. 

, Hordeum polyftichon vernum. Baub, 
Pin. 22. 

This is the Barley mofl: generally culti- 
vated. It has three or four rows of flowers, 

Y 4 tWQ 
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two of which arc ereft, and fland in a re- 
gular order. They are all hermaphrodite, 
ar?d bearded. The fkii) which covers the 
feed is very thin, and conlequcntly it is a 
good fort for the maltfter. Barley is lefs 
nourifhing than Wheat,* apt to purge the 
bodv, and therefore is not made into bread 
here, but when the latter becomes too dear 
for the pockets of the common people. In 
the Greek iflands. Barley-bread is much, in 
ufe I this and dried Figs being the principal . 
food of the Monks, the fame as Wheaten 
bread and cheefe are here. In Scotland too 
the poor people eat frequently of Barley- 
bread. In m^ny parts of India this grain is 
much cultivated for their cattle, the inha- 
bitants making the meal into dough, which 
they form into balls, and give them to their 
Oxen and Camels. Its native place of 
growth is not known. 

4 HoRDEUM diftichon. Long - eared 
Barley'. Lin. Sp. pi. ii^. 

This is the Barley generally cultivated in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The ears are very 
long, and the grains are regularly ranged in 
a row on each fide the receptacle. They are 
angular, and have a very thin fkin, which 
laft circumftance renders this fort alfo very 
proper for malting. The French and Pearl 
Barley of the (hops are faid to be prepared 
from this fpecies^ but ^s there is little dif- 
ference 
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ference between the feeds of this and the 
former, I imagine they are both promif- 
cuoufly ufed for this purpofe. The Pearl- 
barley is prepared in Holland and Gerqiany, 
byfirft fhelling the grain, and then grinding 
it into round granule?, which gives them a 
pearly whitenefs. This boiled is very foft 
and lubricating, and is either drank alone 
to flake thiril, and to obtund acrimonious 
humours, or it is ordered in emulfions.. In 
Scotland they j)repare a deal of both forts, 
and they are there boiled in broths to 
thicken them. 



5 HoRDEUM he'xaftiehon. Square Barky. 
Lin. Sp. ^/. 125, 

^ This goes by the feveral names of Winter 
Barley J Square Barley , Bear, Big, and Clog 
Barley. The flowers are all bearded, and 
ranged in fix rows fo equally, as to form a 
perfect fix-fided figure. In many parts of 
Scotland they feldoto cultivate any fort but 
this, it being more hardy than the reft, and 
the ears there come to a very large fize, biit 
the (kin being rather thickifh, the grain is 
not fo good for malting as either of the 
former. In Switzerland, and alfo in fome 
of the Provinces of Germany, they make 
bread of this. Spelt Wheat, and Oats, all 
mixed together. In Egypt, where they 
fow no Oats, they cultivate this as food for 
their horfes, 

3 6 HOROEUM 
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6 HoRi>£UM zeocritont Sprat Barky^ 
Lin. Sp. pi. 125, 

Zeocriton five Oriza germanica. Baub^ 
Pin. aa. 

This has two regular rows of Iced, one on 
each fido the midrib, the fame as the di^i^ 
eboH^ but the ear is {horter and broaders the 
awns ' are very long, the grains dse clofer 
crouded together, and when ripci they di-* 
verge (b as to caufe the awns to fpr^d Ytsy 
wide, and give the idea of a Battledore; 
whence the name oi Bat tUihre Barky. The 
rain is angular like the commoQ Barley^ 
lut it is rather (horter, and has a thicker 
jQcin, fo is not fb eligible for malting. It 

tenerally yields plentifully to the grower, 
ut the ftraw is fo coarfe, that cattle will 
feldom eat it, for vvhich reafon the farmers 
are not fond of cultivating this fort. The 
native country of any of thc^ three laft 
fpecies is not known. 

^ 7 Secale cereak. Common Rye. Lin^ 
Sp. pi. 1 24. 

Secale hybernuoi vel majus. BauJb. Pin. 

^3- . . . 

This is a native of the ifland of Candia. 

but has been cultivated in England for 
many ages. About a century paft. Rye made 
the principal bread of the common inha- 
bitants here, but it was black, clammy, 
very detergent, and confe^uently lefs nou- 

Hfhing 
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rifijlng that> Wheat* It is ftill pfcd in 
Wales, in conjuiidtioa lyith the latter, arid 
in fome parts of S^eidep and Norway, the 
poor people feed oij little elfe^ Wheat-bread 
being moftly prcferved for feafts anti wed- 
dings. 



SECT. III. 

Mifcellaneoiu Grain and Seeds ^ 

1 l^pIX lacryma Jobi. Job's H^ears^ - 

Z ^^ Cynofurus coracanus* Indian Co^k*s^ 

Foot Grafs. . 

3 Feftuca fluitans, Flote Fefcue Grafs. 

4 Holcus forghum, Guinea Corn, or In-^ 
dian Millet. 

Holcus faccharatus. Indian Reed Millet. 
NymphsBa nelumbo. . Egyptian Bean. 

7 Oryza fativa. Rice. 

8 Panicum miliaceum. Common Millet. 

9 Panicum Italicum. Indian Millet. 

10 Phalaris canarienfis. Canary Grafs. 

1 1 Polygonum fagopyrum. Buck WheaX. 

12 Qucrcus efculus^ Cut-leaved Italian Oak. 

13 Quercus phellos. Carolinian Willow-' 

leaved Oak. 

14 Sefamum oriental^. Fajiern Fox-glove. 

15 Sefamum Indicum. Indian Fox-^glove. 
i 6 Sinapis nigra. Black Mujiard. 

17 Sinapis 
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17 Sinapis arvcnfis. Charlock. 

18 Zea mays. Turkey ^ or Indian Wheat. 

19 Zizania aquatica. Water Zizania. 

I Coixlacrym?. Jobi, Job's Tears. Lin. 
Sp.pl. 1378. 

Lithofpermum arundinaceum. Baub.Pin. 
258. 

This is a native of both the Indies. It is 
a perennial^ and fends up two or three 
crooked ftalks, about two feet high, having 
a long grafly leaf at every joint, at the bafe 
of which come out the fpikes of flowers, on 
ihort footftalks. The fpikes are compofed 
of all male flowers, and juft below thetn 
are two or three females. The male h^s a 
bivalve, hufky calyx, and a bivalve glume, 
containing three flender ftamina, tipped 
with oblong, four-cornered fummits. The 
female flower is alfo compofed of a bivalve 
calyx and glume, and contains an oval ger- 
men, which becomes a hard, fmooth, round- 
iih feed, nearly like that of Gromwel. 

This plant is cultivated in Spain and Por- 
tugal, for the ufe of the poor inhabitants in 
the time of fcarcity, the feeds being then 
ground, and made into a coarfe fort of bread. 
As they are hard and of different colours, 
they are often perforated by the negroes, 
ftrung upon filk, and then worn for neck- 
laces. 

2 Cynosurus 
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> 2 CynosuIius coracanus, IndfUn C&pk' s^ 
foot Grafs. Lin. Sp: pL io6. ' 

Gramcii DaiSylbn iEgypti^cum., JB^Wi&. 
Pin, 7. ' ' . ' ' , 

This. is an annual^ and a native of India^ 
It hath woolly graffy leaves, among which 
rife the ftems, not more than three or four 
inches high. Thefe are flattifh, ered:, and 
terminated by four (fometithes fix)* linear 
sfpikes, that fpread in, .the form of a^jcrpfs. 
The flowers are all hermaphrodite, feveral 
ftanding together in a bivalve, bulky calyx, 
and each has a bivalve glume, containing 
three flender ftamina, and two hairy reflcXed 
ftylcs. The germen is fmall, and top- 
Ihaped, 

The feeds are near as large aS fmall Mil- 
let, and are ufed by the inhabitants for the 
fame purpofes that Millet is. 

3 Festuca fluitans... Flote Fefcue Grafs. 
Lin. Sp. pi* III. 

Gramen aquaticum fluitans^ multiplici 
fpica. Baub. Pin. 2. 

This grows very common by ditches, apd 
almoH: all moifl: places in England* It hath 
a creeping root, which fends forth feveral 
curved ftalks, a little flatted towards the 
bafe; thefe are terminated by long panicles, 
which are very much branched when the 
plant grows in the water, or on a very moift 
place; but in drier fituations the panicles 

are 
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are fcarcely branched at alL TTbey are of si 
filvery green colour, and the fpiculs are 
round, linear^ and beardlefs^ The flowers 
are hermaphrodite, and feveral 6f them are 
common to t bivalve, hufky calyx. Each 
is compofed of a bivalve glume, longer than 
the calyx, and contains three fleoder fla-^ 
mina, tipped witli oblong fummits, toge* 
ther with two Ihort, reflexe<l ftylcs, crowned 
with iknple (lignmta. The feed is (lender, 
6bIong, and hath a longitudinal furrow* 

Thefe feeds are not regarded here as efcu« 
leAt j^rain-, but in Poland they are yearly 
colle<!ted, and ient into Germany and Swe« 
den, where they are fold by the name of 
Manna Seeds, for the ufe of the table of 
people of the fir A: rank, and are much 
^ efteemed for their agreeable and nourishing 
quality. Linnaeus affirms, that the bran of 
this grain will kill Bots in horfcs, if they 
be kept from drinking fome time before it 
be given them; and that the grain itfelf 
will fatten Geefe fooner than any yet known; 
all which clearly point out the utility of 
Botany to a farmer ; for from this common' 
plant' only, if he fhould be able to diftin«> 
gui(h it, he may draw a medicine for his 
difeafed horfes, and a profitable and nou- 
rifhing food for his geefe. The poorer fort 
of people too might colledt the feeds for 
fale as they do in Poland, for if they are fo 
pleafant and agreeable at the tables of the 

German 
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.German and Swediih gentlemen, why fhould 
they not be fo at thofe of the Englifh ? The 
planit grows prodigioufly plentiful in moft 
marfhes, and in thdfe near* the Tea;' and ini 
the middle of a hot day, I have feen the 
fpikes qutie covered with a brown (ub- 
fiance, as fweet as fi^gar. v • .- 
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4 HojLCUS forghuro* Guinea Corn: Lin. 
aS^. pi. 1 484* 

Milium arundinaceiim, fubrotundo fe* 
niiiae. Sorgho nominatuzh. B^ub. Pin. 26. 

This is aa amnna) plant, and a native of 
India. It fen4te up thick, iirong ftalks, Ifke 
thofe of Turkey Wheat, td fevcn or eight 
feet high, and fet at their joints witb )arge 
graily kaires^ dffen more th^n two feet loi^'gy 
and thf'eQ Mttbes bpdad ig^l^ie middle, em-< 
faraciag^ the- ibiks^ wittl> their bafe. The 
middb *o£4hefe i$ very depte^d on the ap-^ 
per furface, and prominent on tiie back. 
The ftaiks are terminal^* witii large, elofe, 
oval pafsiicles of chaiflFy flowers, foRie of 
wfaitth are male, and ol^rs hermaphrodite 
on the iame panicle. The male flowers 
kaTC no glumes^ but each confifts' of , ail 
hairy, huflcy, bivalve calyx, containing three 
hairy Vtamind, tipped with oblong fumteits. 
The hermaphrodite ilowers^ have a like, but 
larger calyx, together with a bivalve glume, 
.containing three hairy ftamina, and two 
fmall %le5> crowned with pencil-lhaped 
2 iligma^. 
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lligmata. The gqrmen it roundifh, and 
becomes an oval feed, wrapped in the 
glume, having a fmall arifta, the bottom of 
which is brown, and the top white. 

£ 

5 HoLCus faccharatus. Indian Reed 
Millet. Lin. Sp. pi. 1484. 

Frumentum indicum, quod Milium in- 
dicum vocant. Bauh. Tbeatr. 488. 

This too is a native of India, grows to the 
fize of the former, and makes the like ge- 
neral appearance;, but , the panicle of this 
fpreads open, tl)e .brianches ftanding nearly 
horizontally upon tjhe receptacle. The ca- 
lyces of the flowers top: afe fmooth, but the 
feeds ate much of the fame.ii^sei as the for- 
mer; thefe vary in bgth withLrcfpcdt to 
colour, they being white, .ydlow> or red- 
difh. The ftalks Qf this- fpefiies are almofl 
as copioufly ftored with a faccbarine juice as 
the Sugar Cane. , . ,:. 

Both thefe plants are cultivated in Africa 
by the name of Guinea Corn, and they have 
been confounded ais only;one fort by moft 
travellers. The grain is there made into 
bread, and otherwife ufed, and h deemed 
wholefome food. From Africa the Negroes 
carried them to the Wefl Indies, where they 
are both fown for their ufe, and each flave 
is generally allowed from a pint to a quart 
per day. 

6. NYMPHiEA 
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6 NyMPHiEA nelumbo. Egyptian B^am 
jLm. Sp. pi. 7^o. , 

Nymphaea foliis orbiculatis peltatis fubtus 
radiatis. Browne s yam. 343; Faba i^Egyptia^j 

This is a perennial, growing naturally in 
ftagnated waters, in both the Indies. It 
fends forth large, orbicular leaves, which 
ftoat ii^on the furface of the water,- and are 
about half a yard diameter, having theif 
fbotftalks, which are long and prickly^ in- 
ferted into their centre. From the middle 
of each leaf iflue a great number of large 
rays or ribs, ^1 diverging towards the mar- 
gin, breaking into niany raniifications, and 
making a beautiful appearance. Among the 
leaves Cdme the flowers, fupportfed on long 
peduncles; they are large, and eonfift of 
many deep fleflj^-dbloiired petals, difpofed ia 
rows, aa they are^in the White WfaterLily* 
In the middle are numerous incUfv^d fta-i 
mina, Airrounding an oval germen, W^hich 
becomes a top-ffiaped ^ feed-veffel, having 
many cells^ that form as many , holes upon.; 
its furface, itt rtiannef of a fand-difh^- each 
containJrig a fingle/eed. 

■ Whert thefe feeds^ a if e yot^ng ah4 gi'eeh^ 
they are. boiled anrd -eaten by the infbabitants 
of India, they lieing ther^ agreeiabte; but 
when full ripe, they arc hard ahd-bit^erifh. 
I knew a perfon who eat many of them raw^; 
as they were fent from* the Weft Indies, and 
theyinadc him very-ilF for feme time aftery 
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The flowers of this plant are facred in fome 
heathen countries, and with them they adorn 
the altars of their temples. Often too their 
gods are painted fitting upon theoi. 

The«jkncient writers on Botany mofUy 
confounded this plant with the jirum coU^ 
^afia^ which iiaufed oiuch confufion ia 
their accounts of both plants^ and was the 
ineans of i^iducing many to believe that the 
Faba Mgyptia exifted only in the brains of 
fuch as wrote about it. This uncertainty 
feems to have ariien from fome afEnity in 
the leaves of the two plants^ they both being 
peltated^ and though not exactly of a (hape^ 
yet in n;K>re remote times, when t;his Science 
was very li^perfed, fuch di^erenc^s were 
not ilri^ly attended to, and therefore it is 
probable^ that thoie who did not ^ the 
plants in flowerj, miftook the 09& for the 
other ; which they might eadly do, as they 
both grow in the fame kind of fcil aod 
fituatipns. 

7 Oryza fittiya.. Rice* J^in. Sp. fl. 475,. 

Rice is a native of India> and is cidtivated 
in almoft every part of Afia. , It is an an- 
nuaU aad riie^ to about a yard; high, with 
l^roader and thicker le^ve^ at the joints of 
the ftalks, than tbof<^ of Whe^. Each 
ilalk is teripinated by. a fpreadi^g panicle, 
plentifully furnilhqd w;ith fmall flowers, 

landing fipgly v^ a btvajive chaily calyx, 

ajxd 
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kUd having a bivalve^ boaNjfhaped glumes 
Ending in a fptral beard. The ftamina are 
Gx, -of the length of the glame^; and are 
terminated^ by fummits^ which fplit at thei^ 
baie. There are two hairy^ reflexut %les» 
tirowrxed with feathered ftigmak^ and placed 
^dn a top^flsaped germeni which becomes aa 
oblong compfefled feed; 

This grain is the principal food of the 
inhabitants in all parts of the £af):> where it 
is boiled and eaten eith» a)o;ie or with their 
meat; Large quantities of it are annually 
lent rato Europe,' and it meets with a ge^ 
jieral efkem for family purpofes; The peo^ 
pie of Java have a method of making pud-^ 
di&gs of Ricef which feems to be unkhowpi 
herey but is not difficult to put in fv^Stice^ 
jf it (hould merit attention.^ They take a 
eonical earthen pot^ which h open it thd 
large end, and perforated all over; this they fill 
about half full wkh Rice^ md putting it mtd 
a larger earthen pot of the iame fhipe, filled 
with boiling water^ the Rice in th* firft pot 
fbon fwelis and ftopif^the perforation sv fo as 
to keep out the water; by this method the 
lUce h brou^t to a firm coniiflence,- and 
forms a puddings which is* geiterally eatet^ 
with buttor, oil, fagar, vinegar^ and fpices; 
The lodhuYs eat ftewed Rice with good fuc-» 
cefs againfl 'the btoody-flust, aod in moft 
iii€ammatory diforders they cure themfelve^; 
with only a dcGO^oft of. it«: The fpifituoOi^ 

jEi % liquor/ 
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liquor, called Arrack^ is made from thi* 
grain. 

Kice grows naturally in moift plaqes, and 
will not come to perfe<ftion when cultivated, 
unlefs the ground be fometimcs overflowed, 
or plentifully watered. The grain is of a 
grey colour when : firft reaped, but the 
growers have a method of whitening it, be- 
fore it is fent to market. The manner of 
performing this and beating it out in Egypt, 
is ^thus related by HaiTelquift : They have 
hollow irpn, cylindrical peftles, about aii 
inch diameter, lifted by a wheel worked 
with oxen. A perfon lits between the 
peftles; and as they rife, pufties forward the 
Rice, whilft another winnows,, and fupplies 
frefli parcels. Thus they continue working, 
until it is entirely free from chaff. Having 
in this manner cleaned it, they. add one- 
thirtieth^ part of fait, and rub them both 
together, by which the grain acquires a 
whitenefs j^ then it is pafled through a fieve, 
to feparate the fait again .from it.^ 

In the Ifland of Ceylon they have a much 
more expeditious method: of .getting out the 
Rice, i^t in the field where it is reaped, they 
dig a rg|und hole, with a level * bottom, about 
a foot deep, and eight ^yards diameter, and 
fill it with bundles of the corn. .Haying 
laid it properly, the women drive about half 
a dozen oxen continually round the pit, and 
thus they will tread out forty or fifty bufliels 

a- day. 
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a*-day. This is a very ancient method of 
treading out corn, and is ftill pradtifcd in 
Africa upon other forts of grain. 

8 Panicum miliaceum. Common Millet ^\ 
Lin. Sp.pl. 86- 

Milium femine luteo & albo. Bauh\ 
Pin. 26, 

This is a native of India, It fends up a 
channelled, reed-like ftalk, to the height of 
about four feet, compofed of four or five 

. joints, and furnifhed with a large grafly leaf 
at each, the bafe of which is cover<?d with 
foft hairs, and embraces the ftalk up to the 
next joint. The ftalk is terminated by a 

'large loofe panicle of green flowers, each 
confifting of a trivalve calyx>, one part of 
which is very fmall, and a bivalve glume, 

' containing three hairy ftamina, and twp^ 
hairy ftyles, crowned vt^ith pencil -fhaped 
ftigmata. The germen is roupdifti, and be- 
comes a feed of the fame form, covered with 
the glume. 

This plant is cultivated in moft eaftern 
countries, and alfo in feveral of the warm 
parts of Europe. The feeds vary in their 
colour, and are white, yellow, or blackifti." 
They are pretty well known here, being 
frequently made i^fe of for puddinga. 

9 Panicum Italicum, Indian Millet\ 
Lin. Sp. pi. 83. 

Z 3 Panicuni 
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Panicum Italicum five panicuU majore^ 
^aub. Pin. 27. 

This is a native of both the Indies, an4 
grows to much the fame heijght as the forr 
imer ; but it has a compound fpike^ not a 
panicle, and the fmalJer fpikcs grow \n 
flufters, mixed with briftles, upon hairy 
peduncles, and a hairy midrib. The bafe? 
of th» leaves are covjpred with hairs. It is 
much cultivated in Italy^ and fome parts 
pf /Sermany^ where they make puddings of 
the feeds, and alfo bpil them in moil: of their 
foups and fauces, 

10 Phajlari? caparienfis. Canary Qrafi, 
Lin. Sp. pi. 79. 

Phalaris major, femine albo. Saub. Pin^ 
ZS. . 

This is a grafs-leaycd plant, and grows 
paturally in t^ Canary Iflands. It rifcs to 
about two feet high, having crooked, chan-^ 
nelled flalks, with a leaf at each joint, the 
fheath of whiph emf^races the ftalk to the 
next joint. The ftalk is terminated with 
^^ egg ■" shaped, compound fpike, thickly 
fet with flowers, each having a bivalve, 
keel-fhaped calyx, of a yellowi{h colour, 
ftriped with green, and a, bivalve glume, 
containing three ftatnina and two ftyles. 

The feed is well known, being the ufual 
food of Canary-birds. In its native country 

the 
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the inhabitants grind it into meal, and make 
a coarfe fort of bread with it*. 



V II Polygonum fagopyrum. Bud 
Wheat. Lin. Sp. pi. 522. 

Eryfimum cereale, folio hed^raceo. 
Baub. Pin. 27. 

The Buck Wheat is fo often found wild 
in our tilled lands, that it is fuppofed to be 
natural here, but it is probable it was at 
firfl introducell from Afia. It is frequently 
cultivated by the farmers, which makes it 
generally known, and therefore it will be 
needlefs to defcribe it. ^ In fcveraL parts of 
Europe this conftitutes the principal food 
of the poor inhabitants i and in Kuflia in 
particular, it was formerly not xonly eaten 
by the lower clafs, but even the nobility 
were contented with it. Boiled and then 
buttered it was fuch a favourite diih of the 
Czar Peter the Great, that it is faid he fel* 
dom fuppcd on any thing elfe. This n>e- 
thod of eating Buck Wheat is ftill in great 
.efieem both in Germany and Switzerland* 
.They make cakes and puddings of it too, 
and boil it in their broths and ibups. 

iz QuERcus efculus* Italian Oak. Lin. 

Sp. pi. 1 41 4. 

Quercus parva five Fagus Grsecorum et 
Igfculus. Baub. Fin. 420. 

This fort of Oak grows naturally in the 

Z 4 fouth 
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fouth of France and Italy. ^ It hath fn^ootH 
finuatcd leave*, fo deeply cut, that they 
appear like lobes. Their footftalks arc {hott^ 
and (6cnc of the iinufes end in an acute 

r I 

point, others in an obtufe one. The young 
branches are covered with a purplifh bark, 
and the acorns fit clofe to them. The latter 
are long, flender, with very rough cups. 

In times of fcarcity the poor people in 
France collect thefe acorns, and grind them 
into meal, of which they njake bread. They 
have a fweetifh t^fte, but aifofd little nout 
rifhment, 

13 QuERCus phellos. Willow * leaved 
Oak. Lin. Sp. fl. 1412. ' 

This is an ever-green, and a native* of 
Virginia. It is a very large tree, oftei^ 
rifiiig upw.ards of forty, feet high. The 
wood is hard, tough, and coarfe^ The 
branches are covered with a greyiih bark, 
and are garniflied with oblong, fpear-fhaped 
leaves, fomewhat like thofe of Sallow, but 
of a thicker conliftcnce. The acorns arc 
oblong, and fit i^ very fliort cups ; they are 
fweeter than a Chefnut, and are much fought 
after by the Indians, in order to lay up tp 
regain with in Winter. They likewiie draw 
an oil from them, which they ufe inftead of 
butterv and it is little inferior to the oil of 
Almonds. In America the tree goes by the 
name of Live Oak. . : 

14 Sesamum 
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14 'SEiAMU'M orientale. Eajiern Fdx^ 
0iave. Lin. JSp. /^/. 883. 

Sefatnum veterum. Bat^. Pin. 27. 

This is an annual^ and grows naturally 
in the ifland of Ceylon, and on the coaft of 
Malabar. • It fends up a round, hairy ftalk^ 
. about two feet high, divided into a few 
branches, furniftied with oblong-oval leaves, 
{landing oppofite on foptftalks ; they are 
entire on their, margins, veined, and thinly- 
covered with a few foft hairs. The flowers 
come out fingly at the bofoms of the leaveg, 
upon fhort peduncles; they are white, and 
each has a permanent calyx, cut at the brim 
into five equal parts, which fpread open, 
and contain a petal (haped like that of the 
Foxglpve. In the centre of the tube arc 
four ftamina, two ihorter than the other, 
and all fhorter than the petal ; thefe furround 
an oval hairy germen, fupporting a ftyle 
longer than the ftamina, and crowned by a 
fpear-fhapedftigma, divided into two parts. 
When the flower falls^ the germen becomes 
.an oblong capfule, having four cells, con- 
taining many fmall qiral, comprefled feeds* 

This plant is not only cultivated in Afla, 
but alfd in Africa, and from the latter the 
negroes have carried it to South Carolina, 
where they raife large quantities of it, be** 
ing very fond of the feeds, and make f0Up$ 
and puddings of tbeh), as ^ith Rice and 
Millet. They parch them too over, the 
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£re, and with other ingredients, ftew them 
into a hearty food. The feed in Carolina 
h called 0$/y Grain , it yielding oil very co« 
pioi»fly« This when firft drawn has a warm 
pungent tafte^ and is otherwife not palatable, 
Imt after being kept a year or two, the difa* 
greeablef>ef» goes off, and it becomes mild 
$uk1 pleafant, is then ufed in their fallads, 
and for all the porpofes of Olive OiL 

15 Sesamum Indicum. Indian Foxglove. 
Lin. Sp.pL 884. 

This too is an annual, and a native of 
tomt parts of India. The flalk rifes higher 
than in the former fpecies, and the lower 
leaves are cut into three divifions. The 
flower refembles the other, and the grain is 
eaten in India in the faove manner. 

16 SiNAPis nigra. Black Muftard. Lin. 

^/- /^- 933- . . 

Sinapi rapi folio, Baub. Pin. 99. 

This is an annua], and grows wild in 
Jbedges, and on the borders of our fields. It 
f^nda up a branched ftalk, three or four feet 
^ighy furnifhed with varioufly jagged leaves 
at the diviiioas of the branches ; thofe at 
the lower part refemble Turnep leaves, tho' 
fmalkr, but towards the top they are lefs 
jagged, and nearly oval. The flowers ter- 
minate the branches in loofe fpikes ; they 
are yellow, and each is compofcd of a calyx 
5 9f 
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pf four narrow leaves^ which fpread opea 
in form of a crofs^ and fall off when the 
flower fades ; and of four roundifh petal;^ 
^landing in the farne manner^ having four 
oval gkndif pne on each |ide the (lamina 
^nd ilyle^ Ifi the centre are Six awji^ihaped 
ftamina, two Shorter than the r^ft, fur^ 
rounding a taper germen, which becomes a 
fmooth four-fquare pod;» ^bout an inch iong^ 
jsnding in a fharp point. 

This plant is cultivated for the feed, of 
which that excellent and wholefome fauce, 
failed Muilardt is made^* 

17 SiNAFis ^rveniisr C^ar/ack. Lin^ 

Rapiftrum flore luteo. Baub. Pin^ 95. 

This is the Qommon Ckarlock, and it is 
generally known by being . a troublefom<f 
weed amoQo; torn, Jt is faid the Durham 
Hour of Muftard is made froni the feeds of 
this ; but the ,tr«th of it I Icnow not. There 
is another plant called Charlock^ or Wallock^ 
by the farmers^ and grows larger than the 
former. This is the Rapianus rapbaniftrum^ 
the calyx of which is (hut, or (lands up- 
right, the flower is whitifh, and the pod is 
}oQg, round| fmooth, and has but one celK 
This is a more pernicious weed among corn 
than the firft Cbarhck. 

18 2:ba 
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1 8 Ze/A mays/ - Indian Wheat. Lin^ 
Sp.pl. 1378, 

Frumentum Indicum Mays diaum. 
Bauh. Pin. 25. 

The Turkey Wheat is a native of America, 
where it is much cultivated, as it is alfo ia 
fome parts of Europe, efpecially in Italy 
and Germany. There are many varieties, 
which differ in the colour of the Grain,, and 
are frequently raifed in our gardens by way 
of curiofity, whereby the pknt is well 
known. It is the chief bread corn in fome 
of the fouthern parts of America, but fince' 
the introduction of Rice into Carolina, it is 
but little ofed in the northern colonies.*. It 
makes a main part too of the food of tb^ 
ppor people in Italy and Germany. This 
fs the fort of Wheat mentioned in the Book 
of Ruth, where it is faid that Boaii treated 
Buth with parched ears of corn dipped in 
vinegar. This method of eating the roafted 
ears of Turkey Wheat is ft ill pradifed in- the 
Eaft, they ^gathering the ears ^when about 
half ripe, and having fcorched them to their 
minds, eat them with as much fatisfadtion 
as we do the heft flour-bread. In feveral 
parts of South America they parch the ripe 
corn, never making it into bread, but grind- 
ing it between two ftones, mix it with water 
in a Calabafh, and fo eat it. 

The Indians make a fort of drink froni 
this grain, which they call Cicu This li-^^ 

quor 
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<|ttor Is very windy and intoxicating, and. 
has nearly the . tafte of four Small Beer ; but 
they do not ufe it in common, being too 
lazy to make it often^.and therefore it is 
chiefly, kept for the celebration of feafts and 
weddings, atiwhi^h times they moftly^get 
intolerably drunk with it. The maijner o£ 
making this precious beverage, is to fteep a 
parjcel of the corn in a veffel qf wa^er, tili > 
it grows four; then the old wpnien,.^being 
pfoyrdgd with "Calabaflies for the purpofe, 
chew fome grains of the cgrn in their 
mputhsj and fpitting it into the Calabaihiss, 
empty them fpit tie and all into the fpur li- 
quor,..having preyioufly ^drawn off tjic latter' 
into appther veffel.' The* chewed grain fpon 
raifes a fermentation, and when this ceafes, 
the liquor is let off from the dregs, and fct 
by till wanted. In fome of the iflands ia 
the South Sea, where each individual is his 
own lawgiver, it is no uncomtaon thing for 
a near relation to exciife a murderer^ for a 
good drunken-bout of Cici. ' 

19 ZizANiA aquatica. Water Zizania. 
Lin. Sp. pL 1408. 

Arundoalta gracilis, foliis e viridi cseru- 
leis, locuftis minoribus. Shanes Jam. ^Z^^ 
Hijl. I. p. no. 

This is a recd-like plant, growing in the 
fwampy parts of Jamaica and Virginia. The 
Idaves are of a green-purplilh colour^ and 

the 
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the fhlfes terminafte in ipreading pinkies df 
male and female ^^tt% in diftinft cups« 
The male hath no calyx, but confifts of a 
bivalve, equal glume, containing fix fmall 
ftamfna, tipped with oblong fuminits. Thc^ 
female alfo hath no calyx^ but is compofed 
of a bivalve glume^ wrapped round theger^ 
men, and having a longarifta^ The germes 
fupports two fmall ftyles, and hecocnes a 
foxall oblong feed 4 

Tbe Indians are exceedingly fo*nd of this 
grain, and count it mof'e deliciocfs thait 
Kice. If this valuable plant mttt brought 
into England, as i» juftly obferved by a late 
writer, it is probable it ^ould fiiccecd well 
upon fbme of our low meadows, and amply 
reward the pain$ of facb as might euJtH 
Wtc it* 
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ESCULENT NUTS*. 

1 A MYGDALUS commqni. Swea 
jr\ and Bitter- Almond. 

2 Atiacardium occidentale* Cajhew Nut^ 
^ Avicennia tomentofa. Eafiern Anacarr 

dium, or "Malacca Bean. 
^Coi-ytus avellana. Hazel Nut* 
. "^ ' ^ ■ "_ ' racemofa, Cluftcr Nut. 

- ;— .« maxima. Large Cob Nut. 

— . . •: rumens. Red Filbert. 

'.'- al&a. White Filbert. 

^ Cocos nucifera. Cacotf Nut. 
6 Fagus caftanea. Commn Cbefnut. 
'■ 7 Fagus purnifa. American Cbefnut. 
% Juglans regia. Comms^ Walnut. 
9 Juglans nigra. Black Pjrpman Walnut. 

10 Jatropha curcas. ' Indian Pbxfic Nut. \ 

11 Jatropha multifida. French Phyj£ Nu^ 

1 2 Piiius pinca. *?/<?«<?, or manured Pine. 

13 Piftacia vera, Pijacbta Nut. 

14 Piftacia narbonenfis.' Trifoliate -teaved 

, Turpentine-tree. 
\ j; Theobroma cacao. CfEocolate Nut. . 
1 6 Trapa natans. Js^/>V iV«/. . 

* A Nut is defined tob« a fikrd, ^woody fecd-wdJcL fci* 
dofinf a ancu iritecaeL^ . t i ,, . . . 7^ . : 
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I' Amygdalus communis. Hhe j4U 
mond-tree. Lin. Sp. pi. 677. 

Amygdalus fylveftris. Baub. Pin. 441- 

This g^ows Wild in Africa, ^and rifcs to a 
very large tree, Spreading its arms to a great 
width/ Thefe put forth numerous flender 
branches,. furniQied with leaves neafly like 
thofe of the Peach.. The -flowers come out 
by pairs, and have little or no peduncles ; 
they refemble the Peach flowers', but are of 
'li lighter colour, and are fucceeded Ijy dry, 
Ikinny fruit, containing the riuts called Al-^ 
monds. 

The Alfnonds are of tvvo kinds, one fvveet, 
the other bitter, yet both are promifcuoufly 
produced" from kernels of the fame tree; 
iK)r does there appear any difference in the 
nuts to the eye: They both yield 'by ex- 
preflion a copious quantity of oil, which 
has n^either finell or ^any partfcufar tafte. 
This oil is (if 'a, foft relaxing nature,- and- is 
given internally againft coughs, heat x)f 
urine, and inflammattions. The kernels of 
the Sweet Almohd ate* eaten in abundance^ 
and about half a fcbre, of them^ peeled are 
faid to give relief in the heart- burn* 

r 

2 Anacakplujvi occicientale. ^ Cajh^w 

Nut: Lin. Sp. pL 54^: , 

This tree grows naturally in both tlic 

Ihdies, and is the only plant of the genus. 

It is rather low, feldoox exceeding, twenty 

:.. .1 5 A "- fe<t/ 
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fefeti t)ut breaks into wide crooked branches, 
which are ftirniftied with oval leaves, about 
the fize of thofe of the Pear-tree; The 
flowers are fmall^ white, and come out at 
the fides of the branches ; they have a pen- 
taphyllousi * calyx, comrpofed of oval, fharp*' 
. pointed leaves, and a belUfhaped petals cut 
at th^ brim into five fe^jments. In the 
centre are t^n Aamina, and one inflexed, 
awl-(haped ftyle, crowned by an oblique 
iligma« The germen is roundifli, and be- 
(Jomes a large, yellow, oval, flelhy fruit, 
about the fize of a Lemon, fupporting at 
its apex, which is the thickeftend, a fmooth, 
afli-coloUred nut, (haped like a hare's kid- 
ney, and ibout an inch and a half long, and 
one broad. 

The fleftiy fruit is ftringy, and full of a 
rough > acid juice, which is ijfed in Ame- 
rica to acidulate punch. The fhell of the 
Nut is very hard, and the kernel, which is 
fweet and pleafant, is covered with a thin 
film ; between this and the (hell is lodged 
a thick, blackifh, inflammable liquor, of 
fuch a cauftic nature in the frcfli Nuts, that 
if the lips chance to touch it, bliflrers will 
immediately follow. The kernels are eaten 
raw, roaft:ed, or pickled. 
' The cauftic liquor, juft mentioned, i$ 
efteemed an excellent cofmetic with thq 
Weft India young Ladies, but they muft 

* Having ^vt leaves. 

^ A a certainly 
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certainly fufFer a grea^ deal of pain in its 
application; and as fond as our£ngli(h fe- 
joialcs are of a beautiful face^ it is highly 
probable they would |>ever fubmit to be 
flayed alive to obtain one. When any of 
the former think themfelves top much tan- 
ned by the heat of tfie fun, they take the 
Cajbew kernels^ and gcpt)y fcrape o^ the 
tl^in ikifi^s with whicb^hey are furrounded; 
with l^efe they rub th^ir faces all over, 
which caufe them inp^mediately to fw^U and 
grow black, but ip a few days the fkin of 
the Wrl^ole face flakes o^ ip pieces,, a^d in 
about three weeks a new one will bp formed, 
wl^ich will h/^ as imooth and f^iras th^t of a 
ypv^ns;- child, I have been told by perfens 
who nave flood under thefe trees for {helter 
in a ftorm, that by chance this liquor has 
drppped on. thgir h^nds fromfon^e decaying 
l^Iuts, aad i^ has eaten the ikin nearly as 
q^ick as aquafortis. 

The yjellow fruit is famous for curing the 
RrafiliAn negroes of diforders in theftomgch^ 
to which they are very fubjeift; but they 
feidopi ufe it voluntajTily for this, purpofe, as 
their humane maftcrs, when they find them 
rnuch indifpofed, knowing vfh^X is good for 
their health, drive tl^mjp. woods ahpuvd- 
i'>g with Cajhe^p Nuts, and Jeave. thesn .there 
either to periih. by famine,, or Qure..them- 
fdves. In a (hort time hunger forces. them 
to eat plentifully of the fruit, there being 

. _ nothing 
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hothing elfe to be had, arid ki two or three 
weeks they are Brought back again perfedly 
found, and fit for their cuftoniary labour* 
The milky juice of this tree will ftain linen 
of a good blacky which cannot be wafhed 
out again. 

3 A^lCENNiA tomentofa; l^ajlern Ana^ 
cardium. Lin. Syji. Natu. 426. 

Bontia foHis fubtus tomentofis. ^acq^. 
Amer. 25* Anacafdiiim. Bduh. Pin;' ^11 ^ 

This tree is* a native of both the Indies. 
The leaves are oblong, entire, woolly un-*- 
derneath, and ftand oppofite, on very (hort 
thick footftalks. The flowers are produced 
in long bunches, and each confifts of^a per-^ 
mancnt calyx, cut into five roun^difli lobes, 
And containing a white bellrfliaped petals , 
having a fliort tube, with it» brim cut into 
two lips, each of which is moftly divided 
into three equal oval parts. It hath four 
awl-fliaped ercdl ftamina, tipped with round- 
iih, twin fummits^ and one cre<5t ftyle, 
crowned with an acute, bifid ftignna. •The 
capfule is tough, compreffed, fomewhat the 
fliape of a rhonibus, and contains one large 
feed of the fame figure, havings four flelby 
gills- 

_Thefe feeds iafe faid to be the Malacca? 
fieans formerly kept in the (hops, (but this 
is doubtful) the kcrnets of which 'werQ 
eaten as Almonds, 

A a 2 Tho 
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4 

The plant is the Bontia germinans of tbc 
Species Plan tar urn. 

I 

4 CoRYtus avcllana. The Hazel. Lin. 

Sp. pi. 1 41 7. 

Corylus lylveftris. Bauh. P/«..4i8. 

The Hazel is fo common in our woods 
and hedges, that it mull be generally known. 
The different kinds of Pilberts^ fo com- 
monly planted in gardens^ are only varieties 
of this. Whether the SpaniOi JJut be ano- 
ther variety is uncertain, but Miller chinks 
the latter is the Corylus colurnam 

It will be needlefs to mention the manner 
of eating the Nuts here, but in China they 
put the meats into their Tea^ and count 
they give it a more grateful flavour. 

5 Cocos nucifera. Cocm Nut. Lin. Sp. 
pL 1658. / 

Palma indica coccifera angulofa. Bauh. 
Tin. 502. 

This is a fpecies of Palm, growing na- 
turally in ihe Eafl Indies, but it is much 
cultivated in South America, and the Weft 
India iflands. It rifes to fifty or fixty feet 
high, the body or trunk generally leaning 
on one fide; but is regularly fhaped, being 
equally thick at both^ ends, and fmallefl in 
the middle. The bark is fmooth, and of a 
pale brown colour. At the top come out 
from twenty to thirty branches, or rather 
leaves, fomc of thcrp fifteen feet long j thefc 

arc 
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arc winged, ftraigl^t, and' taperingir The 
lobes are green, fword-fhaped, and about 
three feet long towards the bafe of the mid- 
rib, but diminifti towards the extremity^ 
The branches or leaves are bound at their 
bafe by ftringy threads, ^bout the iize of 
fmall packthread, which are interwoven like 
a web. The flowers arc of a pale yellow 
colour, are produced in long bunches at the 
infertions of the leaves; and are male and 
female iffuing from the fame (heath. The 
male- is corripofed of a fmall, three-leaved, 
calyx, containing three oval, (harp-pointed 
petals, and fix itamina, tipped with arrdw- 
Ihaped fummits.- The female alfo has a 
'three-leaved calyx^ and^three petals, fur- 
rounding one flyle, crowned by a thrce- 
lobed. ftigma. The germen is oval, and 
fwells to a large berry, inclofing an' oval nut, 
with a hard (hell, having three holes^ at the 
top, and is covered with a kind of tow,' 
which the Indians twift off, and rhakc into 
cordage. With this tow theylikewife make 
an excellent caulking for their vefTels. 

Withi-n the Nut is found a kernel, as 
pleafant as an Almond, and alfo a large 
quantity of liquor rcfembling milk, which 
the Indians greedily drink before the fruit is 
ripe, it being then pleafant, but when the 
Nut is matured, the liquor becomes four. 
Some full-grown Nuts will contain a pint or 
ipore of this milk, the frequent drinking of 

A * 3 wtiich 
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which feems to have no bad effeds upon the 
Indians, yet Europeans ihould be cautious 
of making too free with it at firft, for whcQ 
Lionel. Wafer was at a fmall illand in the 
South Sea, where this tree grew in plenty, 
fon^e of his men were fo delighted with it^^ 
that at parting they were rcwlved to drink 
their fill, which they did ; but their appe-* 
tites had like to have coA them their lives^ 
ifor though they were not drunk, yf t they 
were fo chilled and benumbed, that they 
could not iland, and were obliged to be 
carried aboard by thofe who had mqre .pru<* 
dence than themi^lyes, and it v^as many 
days before they recovered^ 

The fhells of tbefe Nuts being hard, and 
capable of receiving a poliih, they arc oftqn 
cut tranfverfely, when being mounted oq 
Aands, and having their edges filvered or 
gilt, or otherwife ornamented, thus ferve 
the purpofc of drinking cups. The leaves 
cf the tree are ufed for thatching* for brooms, 
Safkets, and otjber utenfih; and of the re- 
ticular web, growing at their bafe, the In-^ 
dian yvomea make cauls and aprons. 

■ 

., 6 Fagus caftanea, Qommon Cbefnut. 
JJn. Sj>. pi. 1416. 

Caftanea fylveftris. Bau& Pm* 419. 

The Common Cbefnut is a native of the 
foutherh parts of Europe^ but is much cul-" 
tivated in England^ where it produces as 
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good frait as it does ih Spain ftd^ Italy, 
though they are not altogether fo large. ^ It 
is now fo ooiflmon in g^ntl^tiifens plan- 
tations, that it is generally known, -k \vill 
be needlefs to fpeak about thife natufe of th6 
Nuts, but it imay be ob^rved, that^ Ihe tree 
affords excellent timber, the wtoed being 
equal to the beft Oak for many purpofes. 

7 Fagus pumila. Amerkan Gi^efnut^ 
Li^» Sp. fl. 1416. 

Fagus foliis ovato - Unceolatis ferratis. 
Roy. lugib. 79.* 

Thi^ is a native of America*^^ It differsr. 
from the former in the trdfe bfeftig hiuc}> 
fmalkr \ in the leaves being woSUy under- 
neath, and in th^ catkins of fiowfers beipg 
flenderer and knot4»d. The Nuts are a 
little bigger than Hazel-nuts, buS far eicV 
ceed the Gonanion Ghfefhul in f^^eetnefs.^ 
The woods of South Carolina abound- with 
thefe trees. 

8 ]voLAi^s vcgm.Cm^onWa/mtt. Lin.- 
Sp. pL 1415- 

Nux juglans five regia vulgaris. Bauh, 
Pin. 417. 

The Common Walnut is known t6 all by 
being fo univerfally cultivated, but its na- 
tive place of growth has not yet been afcer- 
tained. There are many varieties of it, 
\^hich are orily feminal variations. The 

, A a 4 tticats 
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meats are ftippofed to be inuch of the naturo 
of Almonds, yet they are certainly lefs emol-i 
lient, as they are apt to excite coughing^ 
The Chinefe candy thefe Nuts into a jSweet- 
ixieat, and the raw kernels they put into 
their tea, as h^s heen mentioned of the 
Ha?el-i)utSr 

9 Jug LANS nigra. Black Virginian 
jyalnut. LiftK Sp. pL ij\,i^. 

This grows naturally in Virginia and 
j^aryland, wherq it arrives to a largc^ fize, 
having its branches furnilheci with leave?, 
f ompofed of fivje or fix pair of fpear-fhapcd 
^bes ; thefe are ferrat^d, (harp-pointed, and 
the lower pair theleaft. When rubbed they 
emit a flrong aromatic fmell, as do alfo the 
Nuts, which are roqgh, rounder than the 
Commpn Walnpt, their fliells very hafd and 
thick, the keriiels fmall, but fvj^eeter than 
9ur nuts.. 7.. ,1 ; 

10 Jatropha curcas. Indian Phyjic 
Nut. Lin. Sp. pi. 3^439. 

Jatropha aflurgens, ficus folip, flcjre her-; 
baceo. Browne s Jam. 348. . 

This grows naturally in the Weft India 
4flands, where it rifes \yith a ftrong.ftem to 
about fourteen feet, divided into feveral 
branches, furnifhed with angular heart- 
(haped leaves, femewhat refembling thof^ 
of the Fig. The flowers are male and fe- 
male 
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fftale diftinAon the fame plant, of an her- 
baceous colour, and are produced in umbels 
at the ends of the branches^. The femaks 
are fucceeded by oblong-oval capfules. With 
three cells, each con^iining one oblong 
biacli^ feed. • 

n Jatropha multifi^a. French Ph^c 
Nut. Lin. Sp.pl. 1429. 

Jatropha aflurgens, foliis digitatis : la- 
ciniis anguftis pinatifidis; Browne^s yam. 

348- 

- This. is a native of South America, but 

is cultivated in the Weft Indies. It is a 
lower ihrub than the former, and the leaves 
are divided into nine or tt\\ narrow lcA)esi 
which arc joined at their bafe, and have 
many jagged teeth on their edges, ftanding 
oppofite^ The upper furfecc of th€ leaves 
are of a ihining green, but the undet 636 
greyifli. The flowers- are male and femafe. 
diftinft on the fame plant, and of a bright 
fcarkt colour; they come out in umbels ia^ 
manner of tbe former, and^make a beautiful 
appearance, whereby the ftirub is as muA 
cultivated for ornament, *as for ufe. 

The kernels of the Nuts of both thefe^ 
fpecies are violently "emetic and cathartic, as 
many European failbrs have experienced > 
for only three or four of them, eaten by 
people ignorant of the Nuts, and the effeAs 
of the kernek, have purged them both ways 

for 
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for njKMiy hours after. The natives affirm 
that ihia purgative i^uaUty confifls entirely 
iu' a film that runs through the centre of 
the kernel $ and Dr. Bancroft faVs he really 
believfjs :tt>is to be the cafe, he having fre^ 
quently eaten the meats when diveited of 
this membrane, without feeling any of the 
abc/ire e^^S^ The kernels havct a grateful 
flavour. * 

X2 PiNus pinea,_ Stone Pine ^ Lin. Sp4 
fl. 1419. 

Pinu^ ofiiculis 4uri^, feliis longil. Baub, 
fl^.hp. 248. _ 

^ Tkk U a large trjee, and groWs naturally 
in FjfaiiK:e, Spain, and Italy. The leaves 
grow two in a fbea^th, are a little . ciliated, 
inclining to a iea^^greep colour^ and are ra- 
iher^ ibiftqer and ihorter than thofc of the 
Piftcaf^er. The (Jones are rbundifti, very 
thick> a)>oi4tiive inches long* and the fcales 
f nd i^. ari:«^blufe point. The feeds are near 
tbre^ (luartets of an inch long, thick, in-? 
clin^^g tt> an oval form, round backed, and 
9if a light b^otyn colour, 

The kernels of thefe Nuts or feeds have 
aple^faht, agrceabl<i tafte, and in Italy are 
frc<juently ferved up in defe/ts. An oil* is 
dnawn from them,, which is equal in good<- 
ji^fs to that obtained from Hazel - nuts, 
between the wood and inner bark of this 
tree, lies a foft white fubftance, which in 
2 . the 
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$b<s Spring the Swedes prep&re a nwch-^ 
eiiccmcd difti from ; and the bark is oftet^ 
ground and mlxtd with Qat-meal for bread. 

13 PisTACiA vera. P^^cAia Nuf^ Lin. 
Sp.pl. 1454. 

. Piftacia peregrina, fru<Stia raeetaofo five 
Terebinthina jiidica. Baub. Pin. 401. 

The PijlAckia grows in feveral parts: of 
Afia. It riibs.^o.betw«sj) twenty and tkiYttsif 
feet; the .jfoutig branches ar« covered with 
a light-bi:<}^fl bark. Tjb* lieaves ^e ptOt 
pated, and compofed of ^^iit three pair of 
iDval lobes, with an odd one at the end. 
The lob^a etnit an odour ^n being rubbed, 
and their edges are turned . backwards. Ijt 
|iath male and female Bowers in difttndt 
plants. The males are produced in lx>o& 
fparfed catkws. They ]l;^\^ np petak; i^ut 
each confifts of a fmaU ^ire.'rpointed calysc^ 
pontainiflg five fmall ftagsifiay, fiorminated. by 
ibur-cornerfd fummitjs./ The fpmalc floWe^'a 
pome out ifi tluftei*^ ^orn the fides of Che 
branches f thefe have no petals, &ut eaqti 
has a large oval germ^n^ iwpportittg thjoe^ 
reflected ftjfies, and ase Aicceeded by oval 
Nuts. \ 

1*he kernels of thefe H'Uts have a £wject,> 
unduous tafto, refemblif1g;:.thftt of fweec 
Almonds. They ate of a healing balfamic 
nature, and are deemed ferviceable in difldm^ 
pcrs of the breaft. 

14 PiSTACIA 
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14 PisTACiA narboncnfis. Trifoliate^' 
leaved Turpentine- tree. Linj Sp.pL 1454. 

Terebinth us indica major, fru(9Iu rotundo. 
Bank. Hifi. I. p. 277 • 

This grpws naturally 4n Perfia, and fome 
parts of Armenia. It is a middling-fized 
tree, ' fending out many fide branches, fur- 
nifhed with light-green winged leaves^ com- 
pofcd of three or five rouodi(h lobes, ftand- 
ing on long footftalks. It is male and fe- 
male in diftinft plants, as the' former. The 
Nuts are fmall, but their kernels are eaten 
in manner of the'lrue fort, 

15 Theobroma cacao. Chocolate Nut. 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1 100. 

: Amygdalis fimilis guatimalenfis, Bau6. 
Pin. 442. 

. The Chocolate> l^ut-tree grows naturally 
upon moft parts^ of -the ifthmus of Darien, 
and feveral of the Spanifli fettlements in the 
Weft .Indies, It rtfes to a confiderable 
height in its natural ftate, but when cul- 
tivated^-for a crop, it is topped to keep it 
low,- The leaves are very large, oval, and 
entire. The flower is compofed of five flefli- 
coloured petals, which are irregularly in- 
dented, and furround five ereft, awl-ftiaped 
ftamina, and one like jfhaped ftyle, crowned 
with a fimple ftigma. The germen is nearly 
oval, and becomes a yetlow oblong pod, 
about the fize of a Melon, pointed at both 

ends. 
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ends, and having fiv^ cells, filled with oval^ 
cotnpreffed, flefliy feeds,. 

Thcfe feeds or Nuts are about the.fize of 
Olives, are of an oily nutritive oature, and 
conftitutfe a principal part of what is fold 
in the fhops by the name of Chocolate. 

In order to cure the Nuts for fale, the 
negroes cut the pods lengthways, and take 
them out, at the fame time carefully di« 
vefting them of the pulp which flicks about 
them. This done, they are carried to a 
hpufe, and laid in large wooden vefTels 
raifed above the ground, when they are 
covered with mats, upon vfhich they place 
boards with weights upon them, to pref^ 
the Nuts clofe. In thefe veflels they are 
kept to ferment for four or five days, but 
they muft be well ftirred every morning, 
left the excefiive heat fhould fpoil them, and 
in the end they change from a white to a 
brown colour. Afterwards they are taken 
out of the veflels, fpread upon cloths,, and 
cxpofcd in the fun to dry, and when fuf- 
ficiently weathered, they are packed up for 
market. 

16 Trapa natans, JefuifsNuf. Lin. 
Sp.pL ijs. 

Tribulus aquaticus. Bauh. Pin. 194. 

This grows plentifully in the lakes and 

ftagnant waters in Italy and Germany. It 

hath almoftfemicircular leaves, which float 

6 on 
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on the Airface of the water ; amoDg which 
rife up fappy^ round ftalks^ fupportiog thd^. 
flowers. Each fk>wer hath a monophyllous 
calyx, cut into four acute parts, and fur-' 
rounds four ova), whitiih petals, larger than 
the calyx. In the centre are four ftamina,. 
and one ftyle, crowned with a roandifh 
fnipped ftigno^a. Thegermen is oval, and 
becomes a naked oblong-oval Nut, having 
one cell, and armed with four iharp, thick- 
i(h fpines, ftanding oppofite one another in 
the middle. 

Thefe Nuts are eolledtcd by the common 
people, and their kernels having a pleafant 
flavour, are hot only eaten crude^ but are 
often made into bread. 
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CHAP* XI, 

ESCULENT FUNGUSES. 

, ff , 

I 

i A GAR I C US campeftris. Common 

2 Agaricus praienfis. TAe Citampignion. 

3 Agaricus chanUreUus. Chaniarslle 

jigaric. 

4 Agaricus deliciofus. Orange Agaric. 

5 Agaricus qinoamomeus. Brawn Mujb^ 

room*. 

6 A^ricus violaceus^ Violet Muftxroom. 

7 Lycoperdpn tober. ^be T:ruffle. 

8 Phallus cfcuUntus. l^be Morth 

As the Agarics are numerous ^ and generally 

futpofed to be poifonousy I JhalL defcribe tbe 

aiovefew whokjbm^ ones as minutely as pojji-- 

ble^ in order to prevjent any accident from 

mijiaking tbefpecies. 

I: Agaricus campeflris. Common Mufh-^ 
room. Lin. Sp* pL i64i« 

Fungus campedris albus fuperne^ vtS^xtih 
. rubens. Bauh. Hiji. III. p. 824. 

Tj'fae top or cap of this is firft of a dirty 
cream colour, convex, aad if but juft ex^ 

panding. 
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panding^ the under part, or what is called 
the gills^ is of a bright fleHi red ; this colour 
lafts but a little time before it turns darker^ 
and when the plant is old, or has been fome 
time expanded, the gills become of a dark- 
brown, the cap almoft flat, of a dirty colour^ 
and often a little fcaly. It differs much in 

• fize, in different plants, it being from an 
inch to fcven inches broads The general 
ufe of it is well known. It is found in 
woods, old paftures, and by road fides, and 

*, is in thcgreatefl perfection in September. 
. There is a variety of this with a yellowifh 
white cap and white gills ; this is very firm, 
but feldortl expands fo freely as the true 
fort, and when broiled will exude a yel- 
lowifh juice* It is probable this fort h 
not pernicious, though it is always rejeded 
by fuch as can diflinguifh it« 

« 2 Agaricus pratenfis. Cbampignion. 
Uudfons Flo. AngL 6i6. 

The Champignion is very common upon 
heaths and dry paflures. A number of them 
generally come up in a place, ranged in 
curved lines or circles. The cap is fmall, 
almofl flat, from one to two or three inches 
diameter, of a pale buff colour, often crim* • 

{)led at the edges, and when dry, tough like 
eather^ or a thin piece of fine cork. The 
gills arc of the colour of the cap, are thinly 
placed, with a fhort one, and fometimes two, 

coming 
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Coming from the edge of the cap between 
each. The ftalk or pillar is aUb of the co- 
lour of the cap; it is long^ flender^ and all 
the way of a thicknefs. 

This plant has but little fmell^ is rathet" 
dry, and yet when broiled or ftewed, it 
communicates a good flavour^ In perfedioni 
with the former* 

3 A^ARictis chantafellus. Cbantdrelk 
Agark. Lin. Sp. pi. 1639. 

Fungus minimus flavefcenfi infundibuli^ 
formisi Baub. Pin, 373. ^ 

This is rather a fmaller Fungus thatt the 
former. The cap is yellow, of different 
hues in different plants, fome being of a 
pale yellow, ahd others of an orange colour* 
It is generally funk in the middle, fome-* 
what refembling a tunnel, and its edges are 
often Iwifted and contorted fo as, to form 
finufes or angles^ The gills are of a deeper 
colour than the outfidei are very fine, even^ 
aumci-Qus^ and beautifully branched. ^ The 
ramifications begin at the ftalk, and are va<- 
riouily extended towards the edge of the 
cap. The pillar is of the fame colour as 
the cap, is feldom inferted in the centre^ 
but rather iideways ; it is (hort, thickifli at 
the root, and the gills moflly run down the 
top, which make it appear fmalleft in the 
middle. 

This plant broiled with fait and pepper 

B b has 
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has much the flavour of a roafted cockle; 
and is efteemed a delicacy by the French, 
as is the former. It is found in woods and 
high paflures, and is in perfedtion about the 
end of September. 

4 Agaricus deliciofus. Orange Agaric. 
Lin. Spp pL 1 641. 

Amanita fulvus, lafte croceo. Hall. 
Hiji. 2419. 

The general fizc of the cap of the De^ 
liciofus is from two to four inches broad. 
Its form is circular, with the edges bent in- 
wards ; convex on the upper furface, except 
in the centre, where it is a little deprefled, 
fo as nearly, to i^efemble the apex of a fmopth 
Apple. The colour is a fordid yellow, 
ftreaked with a(h and yellowifli brown, from 
the centre to the edge, and when it is 
broken, it emits a gold- colour juice. The 
gills are of a deep yellow, and afew of them 
come^ out by pairs at the ftalk, but divide 
immediately, and run ftraight to the edge 
of the cap. The ftalk or pillar isthinncft 
near the middle, thickeft at the root, and 
when cut tranfverfely, it is quite white in 
the centre, with a fine yellow ring that goes 
to the edge. 

This Fungus well feafoned and then 
broiled, has the exad: flavour of a roafted 
Mufcle. Its prime time is September, and 
it is to be found in high dry wood§. 

5 Agarjcus 
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^ Agaricus cinnamomeus. Brown 
hdufhroom. Lin. 'Sp. pi. 1642, 

. The Brown MuJIjroom has a cap the co- 
lour of frefh- tanned hides. At firft it. is 
hemifphcrical, firm, even, and flefhy, with 
moftly a fmall rifing in the centre; but 
when old it is quite flat, and then fome- 
what rcfembles the laEiifiuus^ except that it 
is not milky.. The gills are of a yellovvi(h 
brown, not very diftant from each other, 
bent like a knee at the pillar, and have a 
fhort one. or twp run from the edge of the 
cap between each. The pillar is^ near the 
length of a finger, firm, rather thick, brown 
at the bafc, of a fordid yellow upward, and 
when cut tranfverfely, of a fine white grairi* 
The cap in different plants is from two to 
five inches broad. , . 

The whole plant has a pleafant fmell, and 
when broiled gives a good flavour. It is 
found in woods, in September and Odiober. 

6 AoARicas violaceus. Violet Mujhr 00m. 
Lin. Sp4 pL 1 64.1. 

Fungus efculentus bulbofus dilut^ pur- 
pureus. Mich. Gen. 149. t. ^g.f. i. 

The cap of the Violet Mu/hroom^ when 
jfirfl: expanded, is fmooth, hemifpherica), 
the main furface of a livid tolour, but to- 
, wards the margin it is of a better blue. 
•When full grown or old it becomes corru- 
gated, and of a rufty brown. The gills of 

fi b 2 a young 
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a young plant are of a beautiful violet 
colour, and Regularly pFaced. The pillar is 
of the colour of the gills, ihort, of a conical 
f6rn>, but fwelled at the bafe into a fort of 
bulb. Its upper part is furrounded with an 
iron-coloured wool, which^ in a plant juflr 
expanding, ftretches crofs to the edge of 
the cap like a web. 

This requires much broiling, but when fuf- 
^ciently done and feafoned, it is as delicious 
as an Oyfter. It is found in woods ill Qdb- 
ber, and I have met with plants from two 
to fix inches broad. Hudfon's bulbofus is 
only a fmall variation of thjs plant. 

There are fome other fpccies of Agarics 
that are frequently eaten by the country 
people ; and it is probable the greateft part 
of thofe with firm fleftiy caps might be eaten 
with fafety, provided they were chofen from 
dry grounds. It is well known that foil 
and fituation have a great influence upon the 
properties oi plants; and thefe being of a 
lingular nature, and abfolutely between that 
of an animal and vegetable^ may be mors 
powerfully affeded than a compleat fpecies 
of either, by reafon they have neither leaves 
nor branches to carry off the noxious damps 
and vapours of a ftagnant foil, as a perfed 
vegetable has ; nor have they any grofs ex- 
cremental difcharges, like tbofe of a living 
unimal. The gills no doubt jdo exhale fome 
of their fuperfluous .moiftuce, , but their 

fituation 
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fituation is fuch, th^t any thick fteam from 
the earth may lodge in them, and by clog- 
ging tlieir excretory dafts, render the plants 
morbid, Thus they foon run into a ftate of 
putrcfadlion, and become a prey to worms, 
flies, and other infedts. The common 
Muihroom, which is in gpneral cfteem, 
(though we have feveral others better) is 
not fafcly eaten, when produced upon a 
moift foil. An acquaintance of mine, who 
is exceeding fond of broiled flaps, as he calls 
them, was taken very ill upon eating fome 
he gathered off a wet cloggy land. He be- 
came .very Jick, with his ftomach much 
diftended, which induced him to think he 
was abfolutely poifoned; but luckily for 
him, he had fome fat mutton broth in the 
houfe, of which he drank plentifully, and 
his ftomach difgorging, he recovered, This 
accident, however, did iiot difcourage him 
from making free' with his beloved difh in 
future, b^t he has been careful ever fincejo 
father hi^ Muihrooms (and no one knows 

ufli rooms better) on dry foils; being 
himfeif convinced, that the pernicious 
<5uality of his flaps, was entirely owing to 
the pkce they grew upon. 

From this it is evident^ that thofe v^ho 
gather. Muflirooms for lale, (hould have jpar- 
cicufar regard to the Iand$ they colleft them 
from, efpecially if they know they are to be 
fcroiled i but if jhey be intended for Catchup, 

B h 3 perhaps 
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perhaps they may be Icfs cautious, as th« 
fait and fpices, with which the juice is 
boiled, may correft any evil difpoiition in 
the plants. But even in this cafe, I can 
from my own experience aver, that Catchup 
made of Muftirooms taken from a dry foil, 
has a more aromatic and pleafant flavour, 
than that which is made of thofe taken 
from a moift one, and it will always keep a 
great deal better. ' 

7 Lycoperdon tuber. The Truffle, 
Lin. Sp. pL 1*65 3. 

Tuber brumale, pulpa pbfcura odorata. 
Mich. Gen. 221. /. 164. 

The Truffle is a folid Fungus, of a glo- 
bular figure, and grows under the furface of 
the ground, fo as to be totally hidden. It 
has a rough blapkiih coat, and is deftitute 
of fibres. The manner of its propagation 
IS entirely unknown. Cooks are well ac* 
quainted with its ufe and qualities, It is 
found in woods ^ and paftures in fome parts 
of Kent, but is not very common in' Eng- 
land. In France and Spain Truffles arc very 
frequent, and grow to a much larger fize 
than they do here. In thefe places the 
peafants find it worth their while to fearch 
for them, and they train up dogs and fwinp 
for this purpofe, who after they have been 
inured to the fmell, by their mafters fre* 
fluently placing fome /in their way, will 

readily 
6 ^ 
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readily fcrapc them up as they ramble the 
fields and woods. 

8 Phallus efculentus. T!be MoreL 
Lin. Sp. pi. 1648. 

Boletus capite tereti reticulato. HalL 
Hjfi. 2247. ' . - 

The Morel is a Fungus of a very Angular 
conftrudlion, having an oval, or rather co- 
nical head, full of irregular pits or cells, 
which in the larger plants are big enough to 
receive the tip of a finger. The centre of. 
the bafe is faftened to a thick ftalk, about 
the length of the head, and irregularly fluted 
near the root. The whole plant at firft is 
nearly of a buff colour, but when old it 
becomes brown. It grows on moifl: banks, 
and wet paftures, and fprings up in May. 
It is ufed in the fame manner as the TruflSc 
for gravies, buf gives an inferior flavour. 
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nr'H E foUofwing plant fould not nvithpro^ 
-^ priety come under any of the general di^ 
vifions of the foregoing 'work. 

Hibiscus efculentus, Fig-leaved Qkra, 
Xjin. Sp. pi. 980. 

Alcca maxima, malvg^ rofej? folio, frudu 
dccagono redo craffiore brcviorc cfculento, 
Browne s Jam. ?84. n, 3. 

This is an annual, and a native of both 
the Indies. It fends qp a fpungy ftalk ra- 
ther more than a yard high, which htanches 
towards the top, and i% furnifhed with 
hand-fhaped leaves, having five lobes. The 
flowers aYe produced at the divifions of thp 
ftalk i each hgs a doubly <^alyj(, and the un-** 
der one is torn on one fide. The petals are 
heart-{haped| are five in number, of a fulr 
phiir colour, are joined at their bafe, and 
nave dark purple bottom?. The ftamina 
are many^ knd are united into a column be-? 
low, but expand near the top. X^e ger-f 
liien is roundi(h, and turns to a thick cap-- 
fule, three or four inches long, moftly 
flanding ereiH:, and having five cells, con- 
taining kidney-fhaped feeds. 

Xhc iQhabitants of th? (ndies ^oU thefe 

6 pods 
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pods in their foups. They contain a vifcous 
acid juice^ which pommunicates a thicknef^, 
p.nd alfo a pleafant flavour. 

T! he generic cbaraSlers of the following two 
Jpecies have not yet beeri perfeBly fettled. 

/ Ginkgo. Maiden-- hair Tree. 

Arbor nucifera, folio adiantino. Katnpf. 
Amcen. Exot. 8ir. 

This is a native of Japan, where it is 
known by the names Ginan and Itfio. The 
body is covered with an afli-coloured bark, 
and a full-gro«vn tree is as large as a Wal-- 
nut. The wood is brittle, having a fbft 
fpungy pith running through it. The 
leaves are large, and C5^pand in the forni df 
a Maiden-hair leaf. They are narrow at 
the bafe, unequally divided upward, have 
no nferves or fibres, both faffaces being ^ik^. 
The upper fide of the footftalk is flati istnti 
runs into the fubftance of the leaf. THcf 
flowers are produced in long catkins, at the 
bofoms of the kaves of the young twigs, 
snd are fucceeded by plums,' nearly of the 
fnst and colour df the Damaflc JPlum, each 
Containing a whitifti, brittle ftone, refcm- 
Wing that of the Apricot, but larger, eii- 
clofing a white kernel, Having much the 
:0avour of an Almond. 

It) China and Japan thefe kcfrtiels always 
(paj^e part pf the defert at ^1 public feafts 

and 
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and entertainments* They arc.faid to pro- 
mote digeftion, and to cleanfe the ilomach 
and bowels. 

^ Bread Fruit-tree. 

This grows in all the Ladronc Iflands in 
the South Sea, as is mentioned by Capt. 
Dampier and Lord Anfon, and alfo at Ota- 
heite^ by Capt. Cooke, and is thus de- 
fcribed : 

The Bread Fruit grows on a tree about 
the fize of a middling Oak. Its leaves are 
a foot and half long, of aji oblong figure, 
deeply finuated like thofe of the Fig-tree, 
which they rcfemble in confif^nce and co- 
lour, and in exuding a mijky juice upon 

-.being broken*. ;.The fruit is about the fize 
of*, a child's head, and the ftirface is reti- 
culated, hot much unlike a Truffle. It is 
covered with a thin fkin, and has a core 
about the fiize of a fmall knife. The edible 
part is between the ikin and the core; it is 

.as white as fnow^, and fomewhat of the con- 

fiftence of new bread. It muil be ro?tfted 

before it is eaten, being firft divided into 

,thr,ee or four .parts. \\k taf|e is infipid, 

] with a {light fwcetnefs, nearly/Iike that of 
wheaten bread, flaixed with' Teruf?Llem Ar- 

^tu:hoke. ^^. . . , ^.. ^ 
^ This Fttiit is the" con^apt fqqd of tjbe 

^^lAabitantSj^Ur tJtfcc year,5 iCbeipg, in feafon 

, ^eig^it roputfjyy and \w Qi>^er, ^o fupply. the 

... remaining 
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reihaiping four, they have a method of 
fwcating the unripe fruit, by laying them 
in heaps in a hole made in the floor of the 
houfe (which hole they neatly line with 
grafs) and covering them with leaves, and a 
layer of ftones, by which they ferment and 
become four, and will then keep for feveral 
months. This mafs is called Mahie^ and 
g$ it is wanted, it is taken out of the hole, 
made into l)al}S| wrapped in leaves, and 
baked. 
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Allium porrum - 135 

Allium oleraceunt 9J 
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Anethum fceniculam 120 
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Annona fquamofa 

Apium petrofelinam 
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AriAm ^fculentum 
Arum peregrinum 
Arurtdo bambos 
Afclepias f3rriaca 
Afparagus officilialis 
Atriplex hoftenfis 
Avena fativa 
Avena nUda 
Averrhoa carambola 
Averrhoa bilimbi 
Avicennia tomentofii 
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Berberit vnlgaria * ij^ 

Beta rubra *». •» 26 

Beta alba ' * • 13J 

Bora^ officinalis - 9^ 
Braffica npa «» t6,ii^ 
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Braffica botrytis ibid 
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Braffica pnecox • ibid 
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Calendula officiaalis 146 
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Capparis fpinofa 
Capficnm aftnnom 
Capficom frutefcens 
Cardaus marian^s 
Carica papaya 
Carica pofbpofa 
Carlina acaulis 
Carthaiiias tinAorias 
Carum carui 
Caflia fiftula 
Oercis filiqaaftrom 
Ceratonla iiliqua 
Chenopodiam bonus hen- 
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Chryfobalanas icaco 
Chry(bphyllum cainito 
Chryfophyllum glabrum 
Cicer arietinam 
Cichorium endivia 
Citrus medica 
Citrus anrantium 
Citrus ducunianiis 
Cmcus.cernuus 
Cnicus oleraceus 
Coccolbba uvifera 
Cocos.nucifera 
Cocklearia armoracia 
Cochlcaria officinalis 
Coffea arabica 
Coffea occiden talis 
Coix lacryma jobi 
Convolvulus foldanella 
Convolvulus batatas 
Corchorns olitorius 
Cordia myxa 
Cordia febeflena 
Cornus mafcula 
Corypha umbracaulife/a 
Corylns-avellana 
Crateva marmelos 
Crategtts aria 
Crataegus torminalis 
Crambe. maritima 
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' Gucttbdus behen 
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^ragaria chiloentis 
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Fucus faccharinus 
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Fucus palmatus 
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Garcinia mangoflaaa 
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Helianthus tuberofus 
Helianthus annuus 
Hibifcus efculentus 
Holcus forghum 
Holcus faccharatus 
Hordeum vulgare 
Hordeum diftichon 
Hordeum hexaftichon 
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Thca bohea 
Thca viridis 
Theobroma cacao 
Thymus vnlgaris 
Thymus maftichinus 
Tragopogon pratenfe 48,75 
Tragopogon porrifolium 49, 

Trapa natans 
Tricicum seftivum 
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Vaccinium myrtillus 
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ADAM'S needle - i6 
African Syfyiinchiam^ 
orlxia . . 35 

AlexanderSj common - 69 
Alexanders, ronnd-leaved 70 
All-good - -62 

Almond«tree « -352 
Amaranth, efcalent - 119 
American nightfhade - 126 
American groand-nut • 298 
American coffee - 311 
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Bamboo cane - -81 
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Bean, 

Bean, kidney 

Bearberry 

Beet, red 

Beet, white 

Bengal qaince 

Berberry 

Bilimbi 

Blackberry • 

Black muftard - 

Black oats 

Black mulberry - 

Borage - 

Bohea tea 

Bottle gourd 
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Bread fruit-tree 
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Brooklime 
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BuUace-tree 
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Cabbage, and the forts 83, 



Cabbage-tree 
Canary grafs 
Caper buih 
Caraway 



121 

77 

- 342 

- 148 

28 
Cardoon 



INDEX. 



Cardoon 

Carline thilUe - 
Carob-trcc - 
Carrot 

Cafhew nat - 
Cafl^va, or Caflada 
Caffia 

Cauliflower 
Celery - 
Ceylon Gttclandina 
Champignion 
Chantarelle - 
Chardoon^pr Cardoon 
Charlock 

Cherry, Barbadoes 
Cherry, red 
Cherry> black 
Cherry, Cornelian 
Chervil, common 
Chefnut, fweet 
Chefnut, dwarf 
Chichpea , - 
Chickweed - 
Chinquapin * 
Chocolate nut « 
Cicely^ fweet 
Citron, common 
Cives - ' 
Clary, garden 
C.lond berry 
Cocoa nut 
Cocoa plum 
Cocksfoot grafs 
Coffee-trees 
Colewort 
Common brake 
Common Judas-tree 
Common arrowhead 
Corn, Indian 
Corn fallad 
Coihnary «^ 
Cotton thiftle - 
Cowflips 

Crab -tree - i 

Cranberry 
Crefs, gardea 



1 



60 
150 

■ 309 

352 
9,125 

308 

- 83 

. 58 

- 32 
364 

- 369 
60,150 

• 347 
» 206 

- 235 
233 
229 

- no 

358 

359 

" 299 

- 94 

- 368 

- 364 
112 

189 

92 

128 

. 170 

-- 356 

• 244 

333 
311 

- 122 

«7 

- 151 

- 13 

348 

- 116 

»>5 

. 66 

107 
I 290 

- 174 
103 



Crefs, Indian 
Crown, imperial 
Cucumber, common 
Cucumber, fmall 
Currants, common 
Currants, black 
Curled-leaved endive 
Cuftard apple • 



Dandelion 
Date plum 
Date- tree - 
Dewberry 
Dogs-rofe 
Dogfbane, Syrian 
Dogs -grafs 
Dragon's, water 
Drop wort - 
pwarf mallow 

E 
Earth nut, or ground 
Eailem anacardium 
Eaftern foxglove 
Eaftern buckwheat 
Eatable arum 
Edders 

Edible fucus . • 
Egyptian arum 
Egyptian melon 
Egyptian lotus 
Egyptian, bean - 
Endive 

Bnglifh mercury 
Efchalot 
Efculent amaranth 



Faufei 

Fennel, common 
Fennel, asorian 
Fig, Pharaoh's 
Fig, common 
Fig, Indian 



»53 

4« 
266 

272 

166 

167 

96 

^77 



I02 

»93 

255 
169 

168 

56 
>7 

4 

>7 
125 



nut 25 

- 355 

345 
• IS 

s 

4 

icr 

- 337 

25 

-' IJ9 



80 
120 

53 

198 

194 
182 
Fig 



INDEX. 



Fig marigold-Ieaved Cacalia 

9S 
Fig-Icavcd Okra 

Filbert 

Fingered facus 

Flote fefcue erafs 

French artichoke 

French bean - 



376 

100 
333 

304 



Garden bean - 307 

Garden orach - 1 20 

Garden crefs - - 103 

Garden purflane - 87 

Garden clary - - 128 

Ginger - - 20 

Ginkgo - - 377 

GlalTwort - - 109 

Goa apple - * 273 

Gourd, and the forts - 268 
Goat/beard, yellow • 48 
Goatfbeardy purple . - 49 
Good Henry - - 62 

Goofeberry - - 167 

Gravances - • 299 

Grape, and the forts 2 1 7 
Green Turkey cucumber 267 

Green and Red Sage - 142 

Green laver - 117 

Green tea - - * 3 ' 

Guava - - 210 

Guinea pepper, and the forts 

183 

Guinea com - 335 

H 

Handed fucus » ^100 

Hazel nut - - 356 

Heath peas - - 37 

Hawk weed, /potted ♦ 101 

Hep-buih - " - j68 
Hops ' - • - 66 
Horfe-radifti - - 28 

Hyilop - - 138 



ndian date plum 
ndian wheat 
ndian cocks-foot grafs 
ndian crefs 
ndian jujube - 
ndian reed millet 
ndian foxglove 
ndian kidney, bean • 
talian oak 
xia, fpotted 



J 

ack by the hedge 
amaica plum 
erufalem artichoke 
efuits nuts - 
ew's mallow 
ob's tears 
ointed glaiTwort 
udas tree 
ujube tree 
uniper 

K 
Kale, Indian - 
Kidney-bean, Indian 
Kidney- bean, common 



Lambs lettuce 

Laree-rooted parfley 

Leeks 

Lemon 

Lentil 

Lettuce 

Lime 

Live oak' 

Locuft-tree 

Lord Anfon*s pea 

Love apple 

Lupine, white , 



193 

333 

200 
336 

346 

300 

343 
34 



98 
261 

33 

365 
123 

332 
109 

242 
165 



4 
300 

304 



116 

24 

135 

190 

301 
102 
190 

344 

3'5 

305 

212 

303 



Mad apple 



M 



- , 213 

Maiden- 
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Maiden-hah- tree 
Male orchis - 
Malabar plum 
Male cornel ' - -^ 
Male orchis - 
Mallow dwarf 
Mammee. 
Mango-tree - 
Mangofleen - 
. Manured pine. 
Manured olive 
Martagon lily . 
Marigold^ garden 
Marigold, marih 
Marioram, fummer - 
Marjoram, winter 
Marjoram, pot 
Mays, Indian 
Meadow thiille 
Medlar 
Melon, muik 
Melon, water - 
Melon^ Egyptian 
Mercury, Engliih 
Millet, common 
Miller, Indian 
Millet reed - 
Milkthime . 
Mint, fjpear 
^int, curled - 
Morel 

Mountain fow-thiftle - 
Mulberry, white 
Mulberry, red 
Mulberry, black 
Mufhroom, common 
Mulhroom, violet 
MuHiroom, brown 
Mufk melon 
Muftard, white 
Muilard, black 

' N 
Naked oats 

Nedarine, and the forts 
Nettle, coniraon 



377 

3» 
250 

229 

125 

206 

»99. 

3$2 
230 

46 

146 

147 

139: 
. ib.' 

140 

348 

- 122 

- 205 

- 264 
*• 269 
" 265 

- 62 

341 
ib. 

336 
. 60 

- 105 
104 

375 

73 

201 

ib. 
ib, 

367 

%'. 

264 
114 
346 



327 
227 

133 



Nodding cnicus 
Nut, chocolate 
Nut,, cocoa - 
Nut, phyfic - . ' 
Nut, Jefuit'g 

O 

Oak,, cut-leaved 
Oak, willow-Jcavcd 
Oat, common , • ' - 
Oat, naked - 
Oil, palm 
Okra . . 
Olive 
Onion 

Orange, coi^mon 
Orange, ihaddock;^ 
Orange, agaric 
Orach, garden 
Orchis, male 
Ox- tongue 



364 

- 35<^ 
360 

365 



343 

344 
326 

327 

24S 

ib. 

230 
21 

190 

191 

370 
120 

38 
141 



Paleftinc nightfhadc 

Papaw, or Popo 

Paper rulh 

Parfley 

Parfnep 

Pailion flower 

Pea, common 

Pea, pigeon 

Pea, Cape, or Lord 

P^as, earth-nut 
Peach, and the forts 
Pear, and the forts 
Pear, prickly 
Pear, guava 
Pear-fhaped papaw 
Penguin 
Phyiic nuts 
Pigeon pea 
Pile wort 
Pine apple 
Pine ftone 
Pilhamin plum 



- 186 

84 

24,91 

- 39 
209 

304 

312 

Anfon's 

305 
36 

220 

- 276 
181 
210 

. 187 

- 180 
3^0^361 

312 

«27 
178 

362 
194 

Piflachia 






INDEX. 



Piftachia nat - 363 { 

Plantain-tree - 202 

Plum-tree, and the ferti 2^7 
Pomegranate-leaved malphi^ 
gia - - 207 

Pomejgranate - 275 

Poutoe, commoa • 15 
Potatee, Spanifli - 5 
Prickly pear-tree - 183 
Prickl^ pear« l>aftanl ' i3i 
PampioB, or pompion 270 
Parple goats-beard 49>75 
Por/lane, garden - - dj 

Qgince, Bengal - 192 
Q^nce-tree - - 295 



Radifli, common - 4c 

Radilh, horfe • 28 

Rampion^ garden - 27 

Raipoerry - - 169 
Red Beet • •26 

Red- worts - - 173 

Rhapontic rhubarb - 67 

Rice - - 338 

Rock famphire - 1 36 

Rokambeie - 23 

Rofemary - - 141 

Rofebay willow-herb - 6^ 

Round-leaved A>nrel - 108 

Rough bindweed - 88 

Rufh-nut - - 29 

Kvifh, paper • 84 

Rye - - 330 



Safflower - * 148 

Sage, and the forts - 142 

Sago palm-tree - 85 

Salfafy - - 50 

Samphire, rock - 136 

Sapota - - 273 

Sappadillo • - 189 

Sauce alone - * 9^1 



Savory, fummer - 143 

Savory, winter - ib. 

Savoys - 76 

Sciatic crefs of Virginia 104 

Scurvy-grafs - - ' 

Sea hollv 

Sea bindweed 

Sea pea 

Sea-fide grape 

Sea belts 

Sea colewort 

Sebellen 

Service-tree 

Shadock orange 

Shallot, orefchalot 

Shrubby ftrawberry - 

Siberian nodding cnicus 

Skirrets - 

Sleep at noon 

Smallage 

Sorb 

Sorrel, garden 

Sorrel^ common 

Sorrel-wood 

Sour fop 

Sow-thiille, common 

Spanifh potatoes 

Sparrow-grafs 

Spatling poppy 

Spear mint - - 

Spinach 

Spotted ixia 

Squaih 

Square-podded pea 

S^r apple 

Starry plum - 

Stinging nettle 

Stonecrop, yellow 

_— St. Vincent's 



96 

31 

63 
306 

245 
too 

124 

247 
160 

191 

23 

01 
42 

49 

160 
108 
ib. 

>77 

144 

5 

S* 

63 
105 

130 

34 

271 

302 

188 

274 

133 
112 

"3 



Strawberry, and the forts 161 



Strawberry-tree 
Strawberry mountain 
Succory 
Sugar-cane 
Sun-flower, annual 
Sweet cicely 



158 

96 

- 7« 
152 

112 

Sweet 



INDEX. 



Sweet fucus . 90 

Sweet fop - - 178 

Sweet-fcented bafil 138 

Sycamore^ or Pharaoh's fig 

198 
Syrian <log(baoe - 56 



Tamariad « 316 

Taragon, garden - 93 

Tea, and 3ie forts - 130 

Thiftle, cotton - 66 

Thiftle, carline - 150 

ThifUe^ me^aw • laz 

Thiftle, mountain •• 73 

ThifUc, milk - 60 

Thracian belKilower 59 

Thyme, commcm - 144 

Thyme, maftic - 145 

Trefoil - - 302 

Truffle - . 37A 

Tulip, common - 40 
Turnep, common 26,84 

Turpentine- tree - 364 



Vanilla - - 3^3 

Vine, and the forts - 216 

Viper's grafs - 41 

Virginian walnut 360 



Virginian fciatic crefs 
Umbrella palm 

W 
Wahiut, common 
Warted gourd 
Water melon 
Water dragons 
Water sizani^i 
Water-crefs 
Wheat, and the forts 
Wheat, buck 
Wheat, Indian 
White beet 
White beam-tree 
White muftard* 
White Itipkie 
Whortle berry • - 

Willow -leaved oak 
Wild garlic 
Wild hops 
Winter crefs 
Wood-forrel 



Yams 

Yellow ilonecrop 
Yellow Jamaica plum 
•Yellow goat(beard 



104 
»47 



359 
271 

269 

4 

349 
114 

319 

343 
34« 

160 

114 

303 
173 
344 

u 

99 
106 



6 
ii2 
261 

48,75 






N. B. Tbi Author mt bawng an cfportunky of feeing ibe 
fiieetSy till after tbey were xmrked effy finds it meejjarf U 
corns the foUawing 

ERRATA. 

Page 17, 1. 1%, ibr fparedlj, r. QpaHedly. 

1 8 J 1. 28, take away the oomiiia betureen rats and 
graaarie,. 

35, 1. 4, for cut, r. eat. 

46, 1. 89 for quantities^ r. qualities. 

99, I. 27, and 

115, 1. 2, for fpikes, r. racemi. 

loij 1. 21 9 for hirfutia, r. hirfntie. 

i82« 1. 22, and where elfe the expreffion occursj 
for thefe fruits, r. the fruit. 

189, 1. 9« for apples, r. berries. 

193, 1. 26, for plums, r. berries. 

3089 1. 17,, for rind, r. rinded. 

377, 1. I , for pods, r. capfules. 

ibid. 1. 1%, for walnut^ r. walnut-tree* 
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